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Wastage of Men 


3y ErnevBert Stewart, Unirep States Commissioner OF LABOR STATISTICS | 


subject of my address to-day would be “‘ The wastage of men,” 
| came across an advertisement in the April issue of The Nation’s 
Business, which reads in part as follows: 


GS sabject weeks after 1 had indicated to President Hall that the 


In many a concern and many an industry the loss of a nickel’s worth of mate- 
rial is a great offense, while the waste of men is suffered without the batting of an 
eye. 

This is neither logical, humane, nor profitable. Wasting men by keeping them 
at unproductive work when machinery would do it faster, better, and cheaper is 
indefensible. 

The better way—the American way— is to concentrate men upon productive 
work at better pay and let iron and steel in the form of material-handling equip- 
ment attend to the moving of materials. 

The results that have been accomplished in some industries and by some indi- 
vidual concerns should be an inspiration and a challenge to others. 

Handling material by mechanical means benefits both worker and employer; 
permits you to better place your own labor; the dollars invested in labor are 
made to yield a higher dividend, and workers are benefited by being engaged at 
more profitable tasks. 


It would be difficult to find a better statement of the real industria! 
situation to-day. 

One element, and an important one, is left out of the statement, 
however, and that is that this wastage of men is a very appreciable 
part of the cause of the social restlessness of the workers of the world 
everywhere. ‘The principal cause of the discontent of the world’s 
workers has its taproot in the fact that workingmen wish to be con- 
sidered as a part of and not as an implement of society. The next 
great cause of dissatisfaction is the feeling that their power and ener- 
gies are being frittered away, that their life and energy are being 
exhausted in inconsequential and unnecessarily laborious toil. 

One of America’s early philosophers said that no man could be 
hired at any wage to carry brick from one side of the road to the 
other and then carry them back again and then back again, and so 
on for a week at a time. A brother philosopher insisted that he 
was wrong, and that he would furnish him a person who would 
accept that work at a very reasonable wage. The challenge was 
accepted and a low-grade idiot was produced who agreed to do this 
wasteful task. But the originator of the idea replied, “1 said no 
man could be hired. This fellow falls very far short of what either 
you or I have in mind when we say man.”’ 


ee 





* Paper read before the eleventh annual convention of the Association of Governmental Labor Officials 
of the United States and Canada, in joint meeting with the International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services, Chicago, Ill., May 19, 1924. 
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Any of us, in the days when ditches were dug by hand, wou), 
have been perfectly willing to take a shovel and go into the mud 
to dig a ditch for draining a farm or a road, if such a drain were 
necessary. To-day, with the steam shovel, not one of us wou|\ 
go into such a ditch at any wage, and particularly when for suc} 
work the lowest imaginable wages are paid for the longest imagina))|e 
working-day. 

The war and the wage rates that common labor was able to secire 
during and since the war have worked a radical change in our ideas 
of what constitutes the wastage of men. Formerly employers were 
anxious to secure labor-saving machinery only when it displaced oy 
lessened the amount of really skilled and hi ‘a riced labor. Whien 
the printers’ union secured a wage rate whieh = the day and time 
created consternation and alarm in the minds of the employers, 
inventors went to work to produce a typesetting machine. As 4 
matter of fact one was invented in 1840, but at that time the waves 
of printers had not reached a point where the machine was of any 
particular interest to the employing class. By 1890 they felt differ- 
ently about it. When the coal miners’ union had got the mining 
rate up to a point where the miner could live and a little more, 
mining machinery became of very great interest and was very genvr- 
ally adopted. As the underground labor in the mine became « 
part of the organization and the wage scale, the mule and his driver 
and the little bucket on wheels in which he hauled the coal from the 
face of the working to the mouth of the pit gave way to electrical 
hauling devices in the mine. 


Waste Through Employment of Cheap Labor 


B* THE same token, the common-labor wage rate of the past 

six years has turned the attention of the inventor and the 
superintendent of the factory to the discovery of ways and means 
for getting greater results from the labor of unskilled men. Up to 
that time the drudgery of life had been left to common laborers 
because such labor was abundant and cheap, but we have come now 
to the time when we must apply mechanical devices; we must invent 
machinery, where it is not already invented, to do the kinds of work 
that no man should be expected to do and that no man can do ani 
develop his cultural manhood at the same time. 

A plant in New England employing some 6,000 men is to-day 

producing more than it did before the war and employing 600 fewer 
men. 
Because those whom we are pleased to call ‘‘wops’’ and ‘‘hunkeys" 
uae ne secured for an cents ” cng 12 hewss a day, they v - 
employ np is ing steel ingots from the ingot pile to the hopper o 
aaadine of the taltial onstioninaine coca. To-day a |iuge 
crane magnet lifts up a ton of these ingots by the mysterious power 
of magnetism and swi them to where they are needed. One o! 
these crane magnets will do the work of 60 of the men who former! 
carried these ingots on their backs. The “wops’’ and the “ hunkeys, 
now being ~ $4 a day for 8 hours’ work, are put to a task wiic! 
is worth that pay and which requires some intelligence, wich 
enables them to have some respect for themselves and to develop 
some semblance of manhood. 


[2] 
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WASTAGE OF MEN 8 


Waste Through Unemployment and Lost Time 


yyost of us are too far removed from the real workaday world to 
1Y4 appreciate the everyday tragedy of human waste. Literally, as 
well as figuratively, 1 fear we are coming more and more to listen to 
the voices of the air rather than to the rumblings of the earth. Our 
ears are no longer to the ground; we are going crazy with our ear 
phones and the radio. Nobody seems to care particularly that the 
700,000 men in our coal mines, for instance, are idle more than half 
of the time. We do not appreciate the human tragedy concealed in 
the figures which show that if 25 per cent of our better type of coal 
mines operated 306 days a year, employing 60 per cent of the men now 
employed in the industry, they could produce all the coal we could 
use or export. In other words, an average of 250,000 men in this 
industry must be out of work all the time, which means that the 
entire 700,000 are being wasted one-third of the time. 

The attitude toward work, the industrial habits, the social conduct, 
engendered by having only two or three days’ work in the week are a 
part of the social side of our wastage of men. 

A study of the pay-roll data in the manufacturing industries, 
which employ 11,000,000 of our population, indicates that the 
fluctuation in volume of employment mm spells an average total of 
12 months’ unemployment for from 1,500,000 to 1,750,000 of that 
totalnumber. Of course, I do not mean that this number of individ- 
uals are out of work for 12 months, but the average aggregate of 
idleness or the low percentage of full employment in various industries 
amounts to about 1,750,000 persons being idle all the time. This 
waste is spread, of course, over the entire 11,000,000 employees. 

Sad to say, this does not take account of such short periods of 
idleness as two or three days, nor does it include the individual loss 
of time due to sickness, much of which is preventable, nor the enor- 
mous loss of time due to industrial accidents, most of which are 
preventable; nor does it take into account the turnover, a subject 
which in itself would require an evening’s discussion. 


; Waste Through Labor Turnover 


| MAY simply say in passing that the labor turnover in industry is 

very lange , though not entirely, concerned with the unskilled 
and semiskilled workers. The turnover is the aggregate of individu- 
alistie strikes, usually of unorganized innei' tribes against wages 
which are considered inadequate or labor conditions which are 
considered intolerable. Practically all of the labor turnover could 
be stopped by humanizing the labor conditions and making some 
effort to get acquainted with the men. 

A low estimate of average turnover for industry as a whole is 30 
per cent, which means that probably 3,500,000 men change jobs an 
average of once a year. The average loss of time between job and 
job is two weeks. Most of this 7,000,000 weeks of lost time is un- 
necessary and a pure wastage of men. Of course, a very large per- 
centage of those who go to make the turnover change jobs 2, 
3, 4, and sometimes 10 times a year. This reduces the number 
of actual individuals involved but does not change the situation 
as to the industrial waste. 


[3] 
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Waste Through Plant Inefficiency 


‘THE difference between the efficient plant and the noneflicient 

plant represents another element of waste. If the cotton mills 
of Alabama were as efficient as the cotton mills of New York, 10,514 
persons instead of 13,697 would have produced the textile output 
of Alabama in 1914; 38,000 instead of 53,000 would have sufficed in 
North Carolina; and 25,000 instead of 31,000 in Georgia. 

We have boot and shoe factories where the output per worker per 
day is 2 pairs of shoes, and we have boot and shoe factories in which 
the ou*put per one-man day is 12 pairs of shoes. We have sawmills 
where the output per one-man hour is 15 board feet, and we have 
sawmills in which the output per one-man hour is 323 board feet. 

If all the sawmills of the United States were as efficient as the 
average sawmills now in existence, it would require less than one- 
half the present number of men employed in the industry to ppaduce 
the Sohal aasssal: while if the highest efficiency, 323 board feet per 
one-man hour, obtained in all the plants, practically 45,000 men could 
do the work now being done by 292,000 men. I do not mean to say 
that this standard of efficiency is universally possible. I simply 
give you these figures to indicate the extent to which we are wasting 
men. 

Here in Chicago a brick machine shoots out 49,000 brick per hour, 
and if all the brick plants of the United States were as efficient as 
the best 2s ae) pel: in Chicago, the industry could release 80 per 
cent of its employees to be utilized by other industries. Taking two 
brick plants, for instance, plant A consumed 13} hours of one 
man’s time per thousand brick, as compared with 3.9 hours of one 
man’s time in another plant. One plant pays the men whose time 
they are wasting an average of 17 cents an hour; the other plant 
pays an Arrcage of 79 cents an hour. Most of the brickmaking 
plants in the United States to-day are using precisely the same 
method as that used in Egypt with the Hebrew slave labor at thie 
time Moses led the great brickyard strike, which I suppose ihe 
Egyptian brick manufacturers considered a failure, since the strikers’ 
places were taken by strikebreakers—if they were taken at all. 

Most of the successful attempts to stop the wastage of men hiave 
been accomplished by a simple readjustment of machines on the 
one hand or by means of aither automatic conveyor devices or thie 
installation of more efficient trucking and shop transportation 
methods on the other hand. One automobile concern which adver- 
tised that its material from the time it entered the factory until 1t 
became the finished product traveled an average of 34 miles, |i1s 
within the last six months so readjusted its plant that its material 
travels but 50 feet. A plant in Louisiana which conveyed its product 
from the factory to the boat by truck has installed a conveyor whic) 
carries the material packed in crates across a marsh from the factory 
to the dock and automatically discharges it into a spiral chute which 
carries it into the hold of the vessel without its being touched by 
human hands. By means of this one device four men are now doity 
in a few hours each day the work formerly done by 100 men on 3 
12-hour-day basis. It is admitted by those who have studied the 
subject without prejudice that this same device is applicable to every 
dock and every factory in the United States. 


[4] 
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In the manufacture of pig iron we have blast furnaces in which the 
time cost is 1 hour and 12 minutes of one man’s time per ton of pig 
iron; we have other blast furnaces which require 11 hours of one man’s 
time to produce the same result. There can be no real labor short- 
age while some plants in an industry like this are consuming five 
times the number of men which would be intelligently required. It 
is far better to stop wasting men than to let down the immigration 
bars and flood the country with more men to waste. 


[N AGRICULTURE the situation is still worse. And right here 

I want to call your attention to the slogan the new Minister of 
Agriculture in Mexico has adopted as the motto of his department: 
“ Death to the wooden plow.” If this official succeeds in accomplish- 
ing that in Mexico he will have achieved more to elevate Mexico 
socially, politically, and industrially than all its political institutions 
have ever done. 

I propose to give you some figures upon the wastage of men in 


American 


| slogan of “ Death to the wooden plow” is not applicable literally to 


American 


haps has su 

We hear lamentations go up from Georgia that a score of thousands 
of plows have been piled up and abandoned, never to be used again. 
I wish you could see these plows. They are not wooden plows, it is 


true, but 


certain knowledge, and not because of the boll weevil or the exodus 
of the negro. ) 

I have prepared a table based upon the number of acres of crops 
actually harvested in each of the States mentioned. Now, under- 
stand, this does not include all farm lands or even all cultivated 
lands or even all crops planted, but only the acres actually harvested. 
This acreage I have divided by the a 
by the census, the term “ sericultural population 
men, women, and children over 12 years old actually engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. The same set of figures has been used as a 
base for each State. I have taken the State of Illinois as the standard 
or base because I was born and reared in Illinois and know that the 
agricultural methods of that State are none too good or at least could 


be vastl 


person classed as belonging to the agricultural population, were 45.3 
s 10 Iilinois, 
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Waste in Agriculture 


agriculture which I think will convince you that while the 


agriculture, yet it is applicable in spirit. Agriculture per- 
ffered most from economic and industrial inertia. 


Illinois abandoned this type of plow 55 years ago to my 
ericultural population as shown 


including all. the 


improved. Yet the acres of crops actually harvested per 


[5] 
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NUMBER OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS AND ACRES HARVESTED (TOTAL 4\)) 
PER PERSON) IN SPECIFIED STATES AND NUMBER OF PERSONS REQUIRED \\)) 
SAVED IN AGRICULTURAL WORK IN SUCH STATES ON BASIS OF ACREAGE Ji 4p. 
VESTED PER PERSON IN ILLINOIS 
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acres harveste 
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” required | ; 
beh t 
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EEE CR err Se ty eee 353, 724 ! 20, 371, 134 57.6) 449, 604 1 95, 97 
a rap a ae Aaa ae etalen ie aie Ete agg foe 452, 396 6, 046, 028 13.4 | 133, 466 318, 93 
ee eek kh ote ee i Lt 73, 331 1, 587, 896 21.7 | 35,053 M278 
Maryland “Oi by DE 2) ADS tye phen (ET ORR FS aa 8 108, 734 1, 927, 254 17.7 | 42,544 64, 1% 
EEE LD FIO: ORE ORS FEF 67, 472 652, 094 9.7 | 14,395 53. 077 
ot eg P ae AiR AG aaa 321,877 | 8,194,842] 25.5] 180,902 10, 0 
ows ae pig) eget al edie ai hey ablt 36 lage 672, 817 6, 158, 147 9.2} 135, 941 53h, 87 
_ 4g "SERRE TS aE Esa ee re a ae Ree Seee ee 34, 555 592, 976 17.2; 13,090 21, 44 
REUSED EDS LEAs’ 2 Saas Fe 76,068 | 1,111, 300 14. 6 24, 532 | 3 
ay. «BRS SPARE CLR REEDS SL BE eR BRS _..| 372,885 | 8,376,072 22.5 | 206,977} 165,%% 
pO EE See, See sees ee Se ee ae ee ae 602,527 | 5, 736,176 9.5 | 126, 626 475, & 
he bee Ao pein oo fo hee UD eee yn Sogo eRe oie s © 417, 461 | 11, 425, 822 27.4 252, 226 165, 23 
a dhs, WS RP STR OR ee pee ee a Thee vee epee ear 352, 593 7, 821, 702 22. 1 172, 665 179, O28 
0 SEMEL ae eee a 11, 276 83, 705 7.4 1, 848 GY, 4% 
NESS eee ee ee eee ee 511,240 | 5, 152, 801 10.1 | 113,748 397, 4% 
ED cite «42 he ob nad Kaden <heinshcek> suena 464,410 | 6,360, 13.7 140, 418 323, 992 
eae A hd bath oak nattnncodnihw manor oe 48,701 | 1, 208, 735 24.7 26, 573 22, 128 
i SSR FUG ESE GYRTSU Tee ee Ue Me ys Ferg ) Ogee ee 348,926 | 4, 255, 282 12. 2 93, 936 254, 
fn, gL RRS SRN 5 Se eee 160,075 | 1,873, 893 11.7 41, 366 118, 704 
sg AE i ED an SS RS ROP SS CRS) Pere ae 296,545 | 8, 554, 073 28.8 | 188, 832 107,7 
SNE DA be d5d a didkehbind tenn miUlubdnwarakstdden 8, 132, 453 1158, 139, 419 | 19. 4 |3, 513, O81 | 4, 619, 372 





1 More required. 


As this table shows, the acreage per person in Alabama was 1().’, 
in Florida 9.3, in Kentucky 13.4, in South Carolina 10.1, in Nort! 
Carolina 9.5. The average number of acres per person for tlie 
United States as a whole was 19.4, as against 45.3 in Illinois ani 
57.6 in lowa. 

If the agricultural population of Alabama would do as well as that 
in Illinois, not 664,647 persons, as at present, but only 158,{si 
would be required for the agricultural occupations in that State, thu 
saving 505,662 persons in that State alone. On the same basis, ove! 
half a million would be saved in Georgia, 319,000 in Kentucky, 
537,000 in Mississippi, and 476,000 in North Carolina. If agricul: 
ture throughout the hited States were as efficient as it is in [lino 
4,619,372 persons could be released from this industry alone. Thi 
table will reveal other details. 

Admitting, as I do, every just argument that can be brought 
against this table because of the po al in crops, difference 1! 
soil, and so on, the fact remains that these figures show an enor 0b 
waste of our agricultural labor in most of the States of the Union. 

“Death to the wooden plow” has been proclaimed in Meni 
Let us pile up all of the plows in these enlightened United Stats 
that correspond most nearly to the wooden plow. When tracto® 
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\WASTAGE OF MEN 7 
and gang plows have been substituted in the South for the negro 
and the mule, it will be infinitely better for the South and better 
for the negro. 

Conclusion 


HE drudgeries in our industries which heretofore have been left 
- to cheapen men because of cheap men must be removed. We 
must provide a condition of industry, including agriculture, in which 
men will feel that their labor is valuable, that what they are doing is 
worth doing. We can not escape the conclusion that industrial 
wastage Is moral wastage; and I want to emphasize the moral wastage 
which all this implies. The habit of industry is a moral right. 


The poet J. G. Holland has well said— 


Of all the dull dead weights men ever bore 
None wears the soul with discontent 
Like consciousness of power unused. 


I do not care what kind of power you mean, whether it is the foren- 
power of the orator to sway the multitude or whether it is the 
power of the coal miner to get out 10 tons of coal per day 6 days in 
the week. Nothing so demoralizes a man as to feel that he is being 
wasted. No man wants to be overworked; no man wants to be 
driven; but every man, unless his whole moral fiber has been wrecked 
by our slipshod industries, wants to feel that he is putting forth the 
full measure of his ability, whether it is to think, make shoes, or saw 
lumber. This is a part of that self-respect which belongs to a man 
and which he is entitled to an opportunity to retain, through his 
own efforts. No standard of wages will justify a man’s loss of self- 
respect and no methods of industry will compensate society for 
undermining the morale of men. We saw the moral effect of the 
cost-plus plan upon the workers employed by the cost-plus con- 
tractors, and some of us realize that the workers of this genera- 
tion will not get over the moral effect of that system. 

Now, just one word more. In the South, as a result of generations 
of negro slavery, work, particularly common and unskilled labor, 
became socially AS EE with a despised and enslaved race, a race 
with which no white man would have cared to work for physical! 
reasons, even though to do so would not have placed him on a social 
level with the slave. White people would not do the work which 
the colored slave was supposed to do. Legal slavery is no more. 
The social, conventional, and industrial condition which it produced 
did not, however, pass away with the legal enactments which abol- 
ished slavery, nor can these conditions be abolished by law. You 
see colored hodcarriers in the South; you see few white ones. You 
see very few colored bricklayers in the south, and these seldom 
work on the same building with the white bricklayer. 

Regret it, deplore it, deny it as we will, a social caste line has been 
driven through the industrial condition of the South. The oppor- 
tunity for the white boy is correspondingly restricted. He can not 
start at the bottom. 

_ Now, let us see what the situation is along the same line in the 
North. In 1870, when the radical expansion of our industries in the 
United States began, we had a population of 38,000,000, the annual 
increase of which did not supply sufficient labor for the industrial 
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developments then under way. The enormous low-wage immigrs- 
tion that came in during the next generation possibly had much to 
do with our overdevelopment of industry and with our habit of 
wasting men. 

Our captains of industry seem to be thoroughly convinced, on thie 
experience of the past generation, that an immigrant with a shove! 
and a wheelbarrow is cheaper than a steam shovel and a loading crai,, 
and while this is not and never was true, they resent any proposal to 
invest large sums of money in machinery to do the work connected 
in their minds with low-wage immigrants. As the result of this policy 
common and semiskilled Tabor is associated in the minds of the 
poo of the North with what they are pleased to call the wop and 
uunkey, precisely as the same class of labor is associated in the soui|- 
ern mind with the negro. Regret it, deplore it, deny it as we will, 
the fact that common laber has become associated with the idea of 
the Mexican, the wop, and the hunkey shoots across our industria! 
life a line of social caste which the American white boy can not, dare 
not, and will not pass, no matter what your wage rate may be. | 
this talk about the lure of the white collar and the fear of the calloused 
hands is bosh. We have created a social caste in common labor in 
the North just as impassible as that in the South. 

To-day over a million boys, to say nothing of the girls, are annually 
entering the wage-earning age. They are our own boys, whom we 
can not afford to waste and who above all things can not afford to 
be wasted. 

I submit that it is probably true that we will never stop wasting 
men as long as we can reach out and get more men to waste. As 
evidence of this I want to call your attention to the tactics now being 
employed by certain interests to run in Mexicans, and to the threat! 
that if there are not Mexicans enough they will bring in the Chinese 
Let us not deceive ourselves. We have got into the habit of perform- 
ing the hard menial drudgery of industry with the labor of cheap men. 
It is my ene that our only industrial, economic, political, social, 
and moral salvation lies in being forced, if force is necessary, to reform 
our recor vege At | and mdustrial methods upon a basis of human 
conservation and helpfulness rather than upon human deterioration 
and wastefulness. 





Steadying the Workers’ Income—Trade-Union and Joint Out-of-Work 
Benefit Plans 


By Maracaret Gapspy, or THE Unrrep Strares Bureau or Statistics 


ROVISION of some form of insurance against unemployment in 

foreign countries dates back many years and has assumed various 

forms. In the earliest systems the risk of unemployment w:s 
assumed to be a personal one and the entire cost was borne by the 
workers. There was a certain industrial factor in these early forms 
of insurance, in that the funds were usually set up by the trade- 
unions. Experience showed, however, that the te 4 was too great 
and the trade-union organizations were unable to cope with it unaided. 
The social nature of the risk was recognized when these funds wer 
subsidized by Government agencies, throwing part of the burdel 
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STEADYING THE WORKERS” INCOME 9 


upon the community as a whole. A system by which the burden is 
jointly borne by the community and the workers is now in force in 
3 number of foreign countries. The next step in the evolution is 
the assumption that the risk is at once personal, industrial, and 
social and that the burden should be borne by the individual, the 
industry, and the State. A more recent idea treats unemployment 
as purely an industrial risk which should be borne by the employer 
alone, in. the same way that the cost of industrial accidents is borne. 
Lastly has come the conception that the risk should be borne jointly 
by the employer and the workers. With the last two views has come 

b the idea of prevention of unemployment by varying the premiums 
with the risk. 

Experience in the United States is limited to three types: The 
personal risk, ie in trade-union out-of-work funds; the industrial 
risk evidenced in certain establishment plans and m the Cleveland 

market plan; and the risk shared by industry and the workers, of 
which the Chicago clothing market plan is an example. 

A study in the April issue of the Montuty Lasor Review (pp. 
152-174) aimed to show certain types of establishment plans, in 
which with one exception the risk was assumed by industry alone. 
This second study includes examples of all three types—the personal 
risk as assumed by the trade-unions, the industrial risk as exemplified 
in certain guaranteed employment plans, and the joint assumption 
of risk as it has been worked out in the Chicago clothing market. 


Trade-Union Out-of-Work Benefits 


IN AN effort to secure information as to trade-union out-of-work 
benefits the Bureau of Labor Statistics made inquiry of 161 national 
and international unions. The schedules requested information as 
to (1) whether or not the national or international organization pro- 
vided a plan of out-of-work benefits; (2) whether or not local affili- 
ated unions had such plans; (3) what action, if any, looking toward 
such a plan had been taken by the national or international organi- 
ezation, or (4) by the local organization; and (5) what international 
or local unions bite made agreements which provide for a guaranty 
of a specified number of weeks of employment. Replies were re- 
ceived from 138 of the 161 unions so addressed.1. Only 3 of the 138 
national or international unions reported a plan for out-of-work benefit 
now in operation, 4 reported that such plans had been in operation 
vithin the last few years but had been abandoned, and 13 that cer- 
tain of their locals had such plans. Three organizations responded 
that unemployment insurance had been rejected by the national con- 
rention, and one that the convention voted to leave the matter to 
local action. One has recommended to locals that such action be 
taken. Six reported that negotiations are now in progress with em- 
loyers looking toward action of some sort. Three stated that the 
ext convention of the organization would consider the matter. 
even unions reported that their locals had made agreements pro- 
viding for a guaranty of employment. One reported a national agree- 



























1 Of the 23 schedules from which no reply was received, 5 were returned to the bureau by the post- 
hasters, and it is probable that the unians to which they were addressed, and possibly some of the other 
» unions, are no longer in existence. 
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ment providing such a guaranty. Seven unions explained that )yo. 
vision had been made for the division of work in slack periods }y 
agreement with employers or through employment offices or })01\, 
Fifteen of the national or international unions reported provision {o; 
payment of the dues of unemployed members. In some eases it wa; 
stated that because the nature of the work was continuous there ww; 
little need for such plans, and in others that the organization was 1.) 
small to carry out such a plan. One union ere that such a play 
was not favored because of its effect upon individual initiative. 

It is estimated from the data available that approximately 28 ()(\) 
trade-unionists may receive benefits under the regular out-of-work 
benefit plans which have been established by the national and in. 


ternational trade-unions or their locals, the weekly benefits ranving L 


from $2.10 to $30. About 37,800 more are covered by the marke: 
plans of unemployment insurance. 


National and Internationa! Union Plans 


ATEST available membership data show a total of 4,770 trade. 

union members who are eligible to unemployment benefits unde 

the three national plans now operated, those of the Diamond W ork- 

ers’ Protective Union of America, the Deutsche Amerikaniscly 

yypographia, and the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters ani 
oiners. 


The plan of the diamond workers has been quite successful. if 


comparatively high benefit rate has been paid with few interruptions 
The position of this union is unique, however, as diamond cutting i: 
practically a profession. There are comparatively few workers in 
the industry; they are practically 100 per cent organized and are 
almost all located in New York City. ifficulties of administration 
are therefore greatly minimized. 

The Deutsche Amerikanische Typographia shows an unusual re¢- 
ord over along period of years. Benefits have been paid since 188), 


The benefit has been comparatively large, but its payment has become] 


a considerable financial strain, especially since the membership of tlus 
union has declined about one-fourth in the last 10 years and unen- 
loyment has increased, due more especially to the great pressure 
rought to bear against the use of the German language during thi 
war. 

There is considerable agitation within the Amalgamated Socicty «! 
Carpenters and Joiners to abolish the out-of-work benefit, partly 
because local administration is considered more effective and part! 
because of the inadequacy of the benefit in the vresent ver'od «! 


nie otis. | 
e main provisions of these plans as they are now constitute! 
follow: 

Diamond Workers’ Protective Union of America 


Membership.2—500. 

Year plan was instituted.—1912. 

Weekly benefit.—$7.50 for fourth week of unemployment; $1.25 per work '% 
day thereafter. 

Maximum per year.—Thirteen weeks or 78 days. 





3 Latest figures available. 
[10] 
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\Vaiting period.— Three weeks after each four-week period of work. 

Length of membership required.—Graduated apprentices, 13 weeks; new mem- 
bers, 26 weeks. 

\Vhen benefits are forfeited.—Resignation without satisfactory reason; courting 
discharge; refusal to take work when available. 

How fund supported.— Assessment of 25 cents per working week. 

Protection against malingering.—Report twice 2 week at union office during 
working hours and sign unemployed card. 
Waiting period after benefits exhausted. 









































Must work 13 full weeks. 





Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners (American branch of English 
organization) 





Vembership2—3,605. 

Year plan was institulted.— 1860. 

Weekly benefit—No. 1 section, $4.20 for first 10 weeks, $2.10 for second 10 
weeks; No. 2 section, one-half that amount.5 Four days’ work per week forfeits 
benefit. 

Maximum per year.—No. 1 section, $63; No. 2 section, $31.50.° 

Waiting period.—Four successive working days. Members receiving benefits, 
who work 3 to 6 successive days, 3 days; if only 1 day, none. 

Length of membership required.—One year. 

When benefits are forfeited.—Failure to try to get work; engaging in any occu- 
pation for profit or reward during working hours. 

low fund supported.—Benefits drawn from general fund made up by dues 
and special assessments. 

Protection against malingcring.—Vacant book must be signed every day at 
agreed-upon hour; special arrangement for workers living at a distance. 

Waiting period after benefits exhausted.—Must work 4 successive weeks at 
standard wage of district. 




























Deutsche Amerikanische Ty pographia 






Membership.2—665. 

Year plan was instituted.—1884. 

Weekly benefit—$6; $1 per day deducted for each day worked; 3 days’ work 
per week forfeits benefit for week. 

Maximum per year.—$24 per quarter; $96 per year. 

Waiting period.— N one. 

Length of membership required.— Two years without interruption. 

When benefits are forfeited.—Loss of job through member’s fault forfeits 36 
days’ benefit; voluntary leaving forfeits 4 weeks’ benefit; refusal to accept posi- 
tion disqualifies member for 6 weeks; refusal to accept casual work forfeits 2 
weeks’ benefit. Special regulations for members who can not hold job by reason 
of lack of skill. 

How fund supported.—Benefits drawn from general fund made up by dues 
and special assessments. 

Protection against malingering.— Daily report to secretary; member is consid- 
ered at work if he fails to report. 

Waiting period after benefits are exhausted.—No provision. 
















Following are available data showing membership, total expendi- 
ture, and expenditure per capita for unemployment benefits for the 
period 1913 to 1923. Halas, statements are not available for organi- 
zations other than the Diamond Workers’ Protective Union because 
in other organizations the unemployment fund is not kept separate 
rom other funds. 














* Latest figures available. 

* Members who have already received benefits and who work less than four consecntive weeks must be 
out of work again for as many days as they have been employed before payments are resumed. E very 
bart of a day is considered a full day. 

‘No. 1 section includes members admitted between the ages of 19 and 40 who have passed a physical 
‘tamination and who pay the highest dues. No. 2 section members pay dues amounting to half those 
of No. 1 seetion, the age limits being 19 to 60. 
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MEMBERSHIP AND EXPENDITURE FOR UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS OF TIkER 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 





















































Diamond Workers’ Protective Amalgamated Society of| Deutsche Amerikan isch: 
Union of America Carpenters and Joiners Typographia ! ins 
f 
Year Aver- Expenditure |Aver-| Expenditure Aver- Expenditure ay 
age for benefits age for benefits age for benefits he} 
— Income = mem- > eS sale 
er- er ber- i er ber- ' | Per me 
ship Total capita} ship Total capita! ship Total Capit 
ET CR 350 |$2, 023. 60 |$1, 116. 50 | $3.19 | 4, 196 [$17,052.87 | $4.06 |....__-j....____- the 
ERR CRD VERE JA --.----| 826. 00 (22, 282.50 j__.___- 3, 443 {23,293.93 | 6.77 B88 |$3,414.00 | § ’ 
| IER Wie SP 1, 036. 50 | 3, 647. 50 }._____- 3, 362 |19, 286.54 5.74 875 | 3, 636. 00 
eRe A cet apeye _.-..-- 16, 817. 00 dike Rees 3, 520 | 8, 502. 03 2. 41 849 
jE Cr BPE _..----| 4, 547. 00 | 9, 166. 00 |______- 3, 673 | 7,239.00] 1.97 $05 
RE Oat Sk 650 | 5, 397. 00 648.75 | 1.00 | 3, 709 } 3, 387. 75 91 729 | 
| PRET eA _.-.| 7, 789. 75 mae, 75. }......4 3, 644 | 3,829.34) 1.05 700 59. 2. 8 
» RE RIRERS LES _....--| 4, 973. 25 |34, 310. 00 |_______] 3, 605 | 7,184.09] 1.99 688 | 1, 781. pa: 
Bet. 1. hoki. 5 1, 613. 75 |19, O32. 25 | 38.06 | 3, 308 117,084.72} 5.16 660 598. sm 
ST Ee 436 | 2, 885. 60 | 3,968.75 | 9.12 [......-]..-......-}.....-- 660 . 
EE es SS eS a ee A See “nenemmee 665 wo 
1 Fiscal year ends June 30. 2 None. mi 


car 

When the unemployment fund of the Diamond Workers’ Protective EP Th 
Union was started in 1912, $600 was transferred from the general fund [RR pai 
to the out-of-work benefit fund. Members paid 10 cents per working 
week, The waiting period was 5 weeks, and the benefit $6 for the 
first week and $1 per day thereafter for not more than 78 days per 
fiscal year. Membership of the wiion at that time averaged 25%. 
In July, 1913, the benefit was increased to $7.50 and the waiting 
period made 3 weeks instead of 5. During 1914 and 1915 expend- 
tures greatly exceeded the income and large sums were taken from 
the general fund of the union. At the end of 1915 payments were 
suspended and members assessed $1 per working week until January 
1, 1917, when payments were resumed and assessments reduced to 
25 cents. In 1920 it became necessary to make the rule that mem))crs 
who at the close of any fiscal year had received benefits for two con- 
secutive periods could not draw further benefits until the fund shoul 
be replenished. For the period 1913 to 1922 there was a net loss 
of $45,234.28. 

The national benefit of the Deutsche Amerikanische Typogra))|iia 
is supplemented by only one of the 16 locals affiliated to the organi- of § 
zation. This local continues the $6 benefit to unemployed mem)ers. the 
if necessary, for a total period of 14 weeks each year, making a total i the 
of 30 weeks and a sum of $180, the maximum that a member 0! lises 
the local may receive. tl 
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Following are data of the benefits paid by this local for the period oa 
1914 to 1923: 
en 
MEMBERSHIP AND EXPENDITURE FOR UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS OF A 10 herd 
OF THE DEUTSCHE AMERICANISCHE TY POGRAPHIA : 
= an 
| | 
Expenditure | | Expenditure une} 
benefits r 
Sti, for benefits | Mem- for bet was 
Year ber- Year ber- of-y 
ship Per ship | p, vai | 
Total | capita Total | 05 j pa 
men 
eT ee eT 292 | $1,494 | $5.10 || 1919._...........-------.- 235 | $3, 00: une 
UI esl ch dascihenttinniin i 292 | 2,237| 7.66 || 1920..._-...........---.-. 237) 2 per 
RRR ee, ie 284] 1,919] 6.75 || 1921.....-.-..----....-.-- 225] 1, 
S: Ess eis 276 | 3,839 | 13.91 || 1922.....................- 228 
OR SOLAR: AN 267 | 4,672| 18.17 || 1423....-................- 227 * Be 
Pp. 2 
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Payment of Dues of Unemployed Members 


An indirect form of unemployment benefit which seems to be grow- 
ing in popularity is the exemption of unemployed members from the 
payment of dues, by a system of out-of-work stamps. This form of 
benefit obviously does not buy bread, but it has the advantage of 
members retaining their good standing so that they are eligible for 
other union benefits. It also serves to prevent disorganization of 
the union and protects in some degree the employed worker. 

The International Molders’ Union of North America has perhaps 
the most elaborate system of the sort.® 

The followimg national and international unions provide for the 
payment of the dues of their unemployed members: Coopers, black- 
smiths, boiler makers, brewery workmen, railway carmen, electrical 
workers, metal polishers, molders, piano, organ, and musical instru- 
ment workers, shoe workers, stove mounters, cigar makers, wood 
carvers (locals), pattern makers, photo-engravers, and machinists. 
The cigar makers’ union reported in- 1923 the sum of $16,059 in dues 
paid for out-of-work members. 


Abandoned Plans 


Three international unions, the cigar workers, the lithographers, 
and the potters have recently abandoned their out-of-work benefit 
lans. 
| The Cigar Makers’ International Union of America paid out-of- 
work benefits from 1885 until August 1, 1920. Now, only weekly 
dues stamps are issued. The abandonment of this plan was due 
to the inadequacy of the benefit ($3 a week) and to financial strain 
upon the union. Prolonged unemployment and dwindling member- 
ship, due to the introduction of machines into the industry and the 
increased employment of unorganized woman workers, were undoubt- 
edly impertant factors in the situation. 

The National Brotherhood of Operative Potters supported for two 
years, from August 1, 1921, to August 1, 1923, an out-of-work benefit 
of $10 per week for 13 weeks in a year. The reason for abandoning 
the plan is not stated, but the financial report of the union shows that 

ithe unemployment expenses were in excess of receipts during the 
fiscal year 1922 approximately $90,368, and during 1923, $66,736. 
The athoetaphers’ International Protective and Beneficial Asso- 
ciation paid out-of-work benefits of $3 a week for a period of 10 weeks 
each year from 1918 until February 28, 1924. This international 
benefit was supplemented by most of the larger locals. Sick mem- 
bers were Bodasdered unemployed and dues of 25 cents for members 
and 10 cents for apprentices supported the fund from which both 
unemployment und sick benefits were paid. In 1922, $27,026.04 
was paid bry the 5,800 members of the organization in sick and out- 
of-work benefits. About two-thirds of this amount $18,017.36, was 
paid to members out of work. In 1923, $22,699 was paid by 5,600 
members, of which it is estimated that $15,133.33 was paid to the 

mar an average of $2.70, or not quite one ouk ’s benefit, 
per mem This fund was given up by the international organiza- 
















& = National Bureau of Keonomic Research. Business Cycles and Unemployment, New York, 1923, 
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tion and is now to be administered entirely by the locals because of 
the inadequacy of the benefit, the difficulties of international adminis. 
tration, and the greater care which the locals exercise in reporting 
and supervising the fund when the benefit is paid from the Jor, 


treasury. 
Other Action by National and International Unions 


The International Photo-engravers, the American Flint Glass 
Workers, and the International Wood Carvers report that plans o{ 
the sort have been rejected by recent conventions or by referend uy 
vote. 

The constitution of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union makes (|) 
following provision: 

It is recommended that each local union raise funds by local assessmeit « 
otherwise, to be applied to payment of dues of out-of-work members anid { 
provide such other relief as the local union may find feasible, to the end tha: 
from the experience so gained a national plan for relief of unemployed meui\er. 
may be developed. 

The convention of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers vote: 
to leave the matter for local action. The American Federation «' 
Textile Operatives and the Jewelry Workers report that the sub jec: 
is to be taken up at the next conventions of those associations. | |r 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers reports that its executive 
committee is now working on the problem. 


Local Union Plans 


HE 13 national and international unions which reported that «c- 
tain of their locals paid out-of-work benefits are as follows: 
Bakers’ and Confectionery Workers’ International Unien of America: 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders; International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union; International Typographical Union: 























International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of Nort! ra 
America; International Photo-engravers’ Union of North America: } 
Lithographers’ International Protective and Beneficial Association: hor 
Amalgamated Lace Operatives of America; International Wood : 
Carvers’ Association of North America; American Flint Glass W ork- 
ers’ Union;’ Pattern Makers’ League; International Ladies’ Garnicni 
Workers; and Amalgamated Clothing Workers. I 
Locals affiliated with the American Federation of Textile Opero- : 
tives *and with the International Union of United Brewery, | \ouw. for 
Cereal, and Soft Drink Workers of America have recently given H 
such plans. . 
Bakers and Confectionery Workers r 
The question of out-of-work benefits has been up for discu--i0! da. 
at various conventions of the Bakers’ and Confectionery Worker P 
International Union of America, but the decision has been that thie : 
situation should be handled locally. 
7 Emergency plan only. : Y 
® For a number of years prior to the depression of 1920-1921 the textile operatives’ unions in N\. " Bet- M 
ford and Fall River, Mass., maintained out-of-work benefits. The minimum was $4 per week, the oul! 
varying with dues paid. When the postwardepression came large numbers of employees were (ov! Li 
out of work; there were many newer members who had not been contributing to the fund for an: |«ns" dray 


oftime and the financial strain was so great the benefits were discontinued. 


[14] 
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Five locals of this organization now make provision for out-of- 
work benefit during the winter months, usually from November to 
April. One such plan was abandoned in 1922. The general plan 
is similar in all the locals. The schemes usually require several 
years’ membership, provide for a waiting period, and pay benefits 
varying from $5 to $10 for a specified number of weeks. Members 
must be in good standing in order to receive benefits. If in arrears 
and claiming benefit no cash payments are made until such dues are 
covered by benefits receivable. No benefits are paid to members 
working three days or more in any one week. Members who have 
drawn full benefits for three seasons preceding are not entitled to 
benefit in the current year. To guard against malingering on the 
part of members, beneficiaries are compelled to report two or three 
times each week during work hours at the local union office. Neglect 
to do so may forfeit the benefit. 

The funds are supported by dues and special assessments. All 
fines collected go into the fund. 

At a general meeting in October of each year the amount of, and the 
time for commencing the payment of, out-of-work benefits usually 
are decided upon. In April ié is decided when payments shall cease. 
The amount as well as the period of benefit shen raries, therefore, 
from year to year. 

The following outline shows the provisions of these plans and 
such data as are available as to amount paid out in benefits: 





















Local A 
Year plan was begun.—1906. 
Membership —1923, 1,020. 
Length of membership required—Two years; in good standing. 
Waiting period.—Two weeks. 
Weekly benefit.—$7 for members working one day or less. 
Maximum per year.—Fifteen weeks—from first Monday in December to last 
Mondayin March. Amount, $70. 
Howfund sup ported.— Dues $2.20 per month; ° assessments 1923, $6 per member. 
Protection against malingering.—Report to union twice a week during work 
hours; jobs secured through union employment office. 
Claims for benefits —1923, 125. 
Total amount paid.—1923, $5,270. 






















Local B 

Year plan was begun.—1912. 

Membership.—1922, 300. 

Length of membership required.—Twenty months; must have worked steadily 
for three months during year. 

Waiting period.— Apparently none. 

Weekly benefit.—$5 for first week; $6 for second week; $7 for 17 weeks. 

Deductions for days worked.—$1 per day; four days’ work forfeits benefit. 

Mazimum per year.—Twenty weeks, November to March. 
How fund supported.— Dues, 25 cents per month; assessments, benefit dances, 
ete. 

Protection against malingering.— Not stated. 

Claims for benefits.—1923, 66. 
Total amount paid.—1923, $4,897. 














i Local C 
Year plan was begun.—1893. 
Membership.—1921—22, 2,200; 1922-23, 1,700; 1923-24, 1,400. 

Length of membership required—Three years; in good standing. Members 
drawing full benefit for 3 seasons previous not eligible. 











‘Includes sick and death benefit. 
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Waiting period.—Five weeks. 

Weekly benefit.—$6. 

Deductions for days worked.—Two or more days’ work forfeits benefit. 

Maximum per year.—Fourteen weeks commencing December 2, 1923. 

How fund supported—Dues, 50 cents per month; all fines—about $60 per 
month; assessments—average annual assessment per member last 12 years, 5! |. 

Protection against malingering.— Report twice a week during work hours. 

Claims for benefits —1921—22, 340; 1922-23, 250; 1923-24, 175. 

Total amount paid.—1921—22, $47,000; 1922-23, $35,000; 1923-24, $29,000. 


Lecal D 


Year plan was begun.—1918. 

Membership.—1922, 333; 1923, 380. 

Length of membership required.—Two years; in good standing. 

Waiting period.—Four weeks. 

Weekly benefit.—$10. 

Deductions for days worked.—$5 per day. Member working full week does uot 
receive benefit following week. 

Maximum per year.—Decided each year. 1922-23: October 21, 1922, to 
April 4, 1923—13 weeks. 

How fund supported.—Dues and assessments. 

Protection against malingering.— Report three times a week. 

Claims for benefits.—1922—23, 380; November 3—December 29, 1923, 57. 

Total amount paid.—October 21, 1922, to April 14, 1923, $1,845; November 3 
to December 29, 1923, $190. 

Lecal E 

Year plan was begun.—1912. 

Membership.—1922, 650. 

Length of membership required.—One year; in good standing. 

Waiting period.—Two weeks. 

Weekly benefit.—$8. 

Deductions for days worked.—Two days’ work forfeits benefits; half benefits 
are granted if only one day is worked. 

Mazimum per year.— December to March; in case of necessity may be extended. 

How fund suppoerted.— Dues, 10 cents per month; assessments; general find. 

Claims for benefits.—1922, 100. 

Protection against malingering.—Report three times a week. 

Total amount paid.—1922, $2,648. 


Local F 


Year was begun.—1916. 

Length of membership requéred.—One year; in good standing. 

Waiting period.—One week. 

Weekly benefit.—$5. 

Deductions for days worked.—Members earning less than $25 in two weeks «are 
eligible for benefits. ay 

Maximum per year.—Indefinite period. 

How fund supported.— Dues; assessments. No separate fund. 

Protection against malingering.— Report twice each week. 


Certain of the bakery workers’ locals do not favor unemployment 
benefits, but prefer the division of work during slack periods. le 
steadily employed workers are required to give up one or one ani 
one-half days per week to the unemployed who substitute for them. 
In this way unemployed members get three or four days’ work pet 
week at the regular rate per day ($10 in New York). Unemployed 
members are given preference when assignments are made for over- 
time work, for which they are paid the tume and one-half rate. The 
cooperation of the employer is secured by agreement. Following ' 
a section of such an agreement: 


No emp! shall be called upon or permitted to work more than the regular 
number of hours herein provided. Should the employer be unable to finisi 











10 This plan was abandoned in 1922. 
[16] 
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his work with his regular employees within such hours he may apply to the 
union and the union will furnish to him extra workmen known in the trade as 
“jobbers” or “substitutes.” Such ‘‘jobbers” or ‘substitutes’? may also be 
supplied to the employer for any other extra work, and the union is furthermore 
expressly authorized and permitted to substitute any of the regular employees 
of the employer by such “jobbers” or ‘‘substitutes” for one or two days any 
week in order to relieve unemployment among the union members. The union 
agrees that in all cases the “‘jobbers”’ and ‘‘substitutes” furnished by the union 
will be competent workers capable of properly performing the work of the 
employer. 









Another agreement provides that ‘‘Every boss must recognize a 
substitute for a steady man which is sent by the local union if capa- 
ble.” 

One local whose members are deliverymen, or salesmen as they 
are called by the trade, provides that a member out of work may 
accompany a regular man on his route and receive the regular man’s 
pay for the day. 

Such plans the unions reporting them deem preferable to the 
payment of gratuitous benefits, because the member earns what he 
receives and the suspicion of charity is removed. 
















Photo-engravers 


Four locals of the photo-engravers have carefully worked out 
plans which provide very liberal benefits and which include appren- 
tices as well as journeyman members of the union. 

Plan A.—This pian was begun in 1920 when the unemployment 
emergency became serious. In April, 1922, it was made a permanent 
part of the organization machmery. Details of the plan ae: 

Unemployment benefits begin the second week of unemployiment 
and are paid for a period of 16 weeks, or the equivalent of 16 weeks 
in any 12 months, at the following weekly rates: Journeymen, $25; 
advanced apprentices, $18; fourth-year apprentices, $12; third-year 
apprentices, $10; second-year apprentices, $8; first-year appren- 
tices, $6. 

In order to receive benefits members must be in good standing; 
new members and those depositing traveling or withdrawal cards 
must be qualified by at least three months’ employment and have 
been under the jurisdiction of the local for at least six months. 
Absence from the jurisdiction for a period of less than three months 
does not disqualify a member who was entitled to benefits when 
application for MSonng or withdrawal card was made. 

An unemployed member working for one day or more has $6.25 
deducted from his weekly benefits for each day so employed, advanced 
apprentices $4.50, and registered apprentices in proportion. A 
member working four days, not including Saturday, in any one week 
does not receive benefits for the week. A period of four or more 
weeks is considered as steady employment, and an unemployed 
member working for less than that length of time is eligible for 
benefits immediately should he again become unemployed, i. e., the 
waiting period of one week does not apply to him. 

There are drastic provisions to prevent malingering on the part of 
members who might be disposed to take advantage of the unemploy- 
ment benefits. A member must report to the business agent the first 
day of unem»loyment and make application for benefits to the execu- 
tive board in person; he must report to the business agent in person 


[17] 
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at least three times a week (but not three consecutive days), and |). 

tween the hours of 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. Failure to report at |e. 

twice in one week makes the member ineligible for benefits for ;\\ 
week. If he reports only twice in the week, one-fourth of the bene(ii: 
for the week is deducted. Quitting for reasons not meeting with :| 

approval of the executive board, unemployment through negligenc« \) 
personal fault, refusal of work when offered, and violation of rl. 
render members ineligible for benefits. Shiftless or irresponsi})|, 

members, or saaithan lene two consecutive positions through t!).); 

own negligence or fault, may be debarred from all unemployed be»e- 

fits thereafter at the discretion of the board. 

_. Any journeyman or apprentice who has received the maximum 
benefits in any 12-month period is not eligible for benefits during «.\\; 
subsequent period until he has been employed at photo-engraving {\; 

a period equivalent to 13 weeks in any aetk period. Sickness 

accident, and incapacitation are not considered unemployment. 

Right of appeal for members whose names are stricken from {i 
unemployed benefit list is granted and reinstatement may be brow! 
about by a four-fifths vote of the members present at a regular meeting 
of the local. 

A relief committee of five members is provided, to which meniers 
in need who have exhausted their benefits may apply, and furthe 
benefits not to exceed $10 a week may be paid from the unemp|oy- 
ment fund, under conditions specified in the rules or determined 1: )on 
by the committee. 

The plan is facilitated by the out-of-work list which the union 
maintains. ‘This list, in charge of the business agent, contains t/ie 
names of members out of work, in the order in which they are reportc' 
to him by the shop chairmen. Vacancies are reported to the busiiies 
agent by the shop chairmen, and the first man on the list is notified. 
Substitutes are provided from this list. Members leaving or (i: 
charged report to the business agent in person, state their line o/ 
business and their objection, if any, to working in certain shops. 
fine of $5 is imposed for disobedience to this rule. 

The plan is supported by an “‘unemployed fund” accumulated by 
general assessments of $1 per week per member. A minimum o! 
$10,000 is kept in this fund. If it falls below this amount, the assess- 
ment becomes effective until the fund reaches the amount of $25.()\, 
when the assessment is no longer levied. Journeymen and appren- 
tices working less than four days in the financial week are exemp! 
from assessment for that week. 

Following are available data on the operation of the fund for the 
years 1921, 1922 and 1923: 


CLAIMS FOR BENEFITS AND EXPENDITURES OF UNEMPLOYED FUND, 192! | 2 
































pitas Expenditure for })onei's 
Ver “ship af Claims fo1| Duration of/_.. 
union benefits benefits 

Total © | Px 
Silo Oils. Lo. bes ceo. 1, 900 1400 () 8 $94,063. 27 $49. 5I 
I EST aay ea Span See aD 1, 936 1 400 (4) 58,956. 45 ’ 

MD EEE Ba Ss he ae SE ee RED Sot SAS ted BN RS 2, 000 1 300 16 weeks | * 14,854. 00 
1 Approximate. 2 No data. #? February to December. ‘January to Septembe! 
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During the year 1922, when the permanent fund was being built 
up, assessments were paid practically every week. In 1923, the per 
capita assessment for the year amounted to $4. 

Plan B.—This plan, which became effective in 1922, is similar to 
the scheme described above. The local is much smaller, however, 
and the minimum fund is $5,000, and the maximum, at which point 
assessments are discontinued, $10,000. The weekly benefit is $20 
for journeymen ; x 5 ivespedl rates are from $4 to $12 weekly varying 
with the length of their experience. Benefits may be paid for 26 
weeks or one-half the year. In 1922 five claims were made for bene- 
fits, but none were granted. The union reports on November 15, 
|923, that 8 claims had come during the year fot the 266 members of 
the union, 2 of which were granted for 18 weeks and a total of $355 
in benefits paid. 

Plan C.—A third plan provides similar regulations as to eligibility 
for benefits. It Bie ard journeymen only, provides benefits of $20 
per week for a period of 20 weeks in one year. Sick members are 
treated as unemployed. The monthly assessments levied in support 
of the fund are determined by the amount paid out in benefits the 
preceding month. It is planned to have on hand a fund of about 
$2,000. The assessment of late has usually been about 75 cents per 
member per month. There are approximately 500 members in the 
organization and about $300 per month is paid to members sick or out 
of work. 

Plan D.—Data were not available as to the plan of the other local 
in time for inclusion here. 


Lithographers 


When the benefit plan of the Lithographers’ International Pro- 
tective and Honefictal Association was abandoned on February 28 
ast, the larger locals were supplementing the $3 international benefit 
with a. local benefit, usually amounting to about $7 per week. ‘he 
New York local, for exam 4 paid the additional $7 per week for the 
1\0-week period, making the total weekly benefit $10. About 30 of 
the 45 locals in the organization have already adopted plans based on 
the abandoned international plan and paying $10 a week. These 
plans in general cover both apprentices and journeymen, provide a 
waiting period of one week dash time a member reports himself out of 
employment, provide for a 10-week benefit period, and require at 
least six months’ membership in the union. There are provisions 
against malingering, and conditions of eligibility are included. By 
the end of the year it is probable that the entire membership of the 
organization, about 5,600, will again have the benefit of oe funds, 
but under local supervision. 


Bookbinders 


Two locals of the Internationa! Brotherhood of Bookbinders, 
located in the same city, have provided since January 1, 1922, that 
members for one year and in good standing who are unable to secure 
work for a period of two consecutive weeks shall receive the same 
benefits as in case of a strike or lockout, i. e., $15 per week for male 
members with dependents and $10 to those without dependents, 
and $12 per week to female members having dependents and $8 to 
those without dependents. There are 545 members of this local. 


[19] 
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In the year 1922 the union reported 87 claims made and granted {o; 
one week each and a total of $1,117.50 paid out. In 1923, 170 claims 


were made and granted. 
Wood Carvers 


One local of the International Wood Carvers’ Association of Nort} 
America has supported a fund for about 16 years. A year’s member. 
ship is required and one week’s waiting period, when benefits of $1.50 
per day or $9 per week sai Spe for a period not exceeding 12 weeks 
in any one year. The fund is supported by a three per cent assess- 
ment on the weekly earnings of regularly employed members. There 
are 82 members of this local. 


Printers 


A local of the International Typographical Union for more than 25 
years has paid out-of-work benefits during that part of the year when 
work in this craft is slack. The amount of the benefit has varied 
during that time, being $3, $5, $8, or $10 per week. Benefits of $1( 
are now paid for a period of 13 weeks from June 15 to September 
15 each year. The fund is supported by assessiment upon working 
members of 0.5 per cent for a period of 26 weeks, during April, May, 
June, July, August, and September. The benefit board has power to 
make rules governing the expenditures of the fund, which are limited, 
however, to a total of $12,000 per year. In the 1923 summer season 
$8,730 was paid in benefits to the 9,300 members of the organization. 













Pressmen 


The International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union was 
unable to furnish information as to which of the approximately 360 
locals of that organization paid out-of-work benefits. Inquiries were 
sent to the locals and replies received from about two-thirds of them. 
Three replied that they supported such plans, but repeated inquiries 
as to details brought no nit 


Electrotypers 


The out-of-work fund of a local of the Electrotypers’ Union recog- 
nizes the probability of increasing need with increasing duration o! 
unemployment, and does not limit the number of weeks the benelit 
may be paid in any one year. It provides benefits of $20 the first 
week, $25 the second week, and $30 per week thereafter for members 
who are out of work through no fault of their own and who comply 
with the rules of the fund and of the executive board, “ This sect1on 
shall not be construed to include for benefits members who are oul 
of employment through indolence, irregular habits, or acts unbecom- 
ing to a union man.” 
embers are not considered to be out of work unless they have 
made application for employment. There is no waiting period. 
members accept employment at work other than electrotyping, the 
executive board investigates and determines as to whether the mei: )e! 
shall be entitled to out-of-work benefi‘s. 

The rules provide for dues of 25 cents per week, which assessment 
shall be automatically suspended when a fund of approximately $5 ,(0U 


[20] 
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is established, and automatically renewed when the fund falls below 
$1,000. ‘The executive board is authorized to levy additional assess- 
ments in the event the fund is not sufficient to pay the benefits. 

The following data show the liberal benefits and the heavy drain 
upon the organization due to the excessive unemployment among 
workers in this craft. 














CLAIMS FOR BENEFITS MADE AND GRANTED, TIME PAID, AND TOTAL AMOUNT 
OF BENEFITS IN OUT-OF-WORK FUND OF A LOCAL ELECTROTYPERS’ UNION 
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Claims for oe 
benefit | Num- er cas 
Mem- = | ber of Total 
Year ending— ber- | | weeks | henefits 
ship | jbenefit| Dues | ,. paid 
| Made } Granted! paid |? ~ 
| } — 


| 





Per cent| 








| 
SE tinsanceesce<conncsccuns 578 | 150 | 147 | 18 | I 5 $7, 421. 25 
Maw, OUR. Crds es sos e2 ls 4 598 | 410} 397) a2 | 1} 3-5) 25, 049. 25 
May, 1924_...-- ASRS: MEP Ree 635 | 29 | 29 | 43 | ! 1, 00%. 25 









Emergency Assistance 


A number of the local unions which have no regular plan for pay- 
ment of out-of-work benefits make provision for their unemployed 
members in case of prolonged unemployment." 

Certain locals of the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders 
make such provision. Although there is no regular plan in its con- 
stitution for payment of out-of-work benefits one local provides, when 
occasion demands, a fund to pay such benefits. In 1921, each working 
member of this local paid $2 per week if working full time, and $1 if 
working half time. Benefits of $15 per week and a total of $43,000 
were paid from June, 1921, to December, 1922, by this local in unem- 
ployment benefits. 

The constitution of this local also provides that employed members 
having overtime work shall, after having earned the amount of a day’s 
pay, if the union so requests, give an unemployed member a chance 
to earn a day’s pay at the regular scale. Any member refusing the 
request of the union to put a substitute to work under conditions 
noted above may be fined not less than two days’ pay and, if repeated 
the member may be suspended and fined an amount which, in the 
opinion of the executive board, is justifiable. This law can not be 
rescinded, suspended, or set aside except by unanimous vote of all 
members of the union. 

One of the locals of the American Flint Glass Workers’ Union paid 
benefits from July, 1921, to December, 1922, to:-workers in need of 
assistance. Such a member was required to prove to the benefit com- 
mittee, consisting of the president and two secretaries, that he was in 
need. There was no regular rate of benefit; the amount was deter- 
mined by the need of the member, the length of his membership, and 
the period he had been unemployed. It was supported by a weekly 
assessment of 1 per cent of earnings of those regularly employed, and 
by voluntary contributions. This local, having approximately 330 
members, paid out $272.25 in 1921 and $360 in 1922. 






























" For summary statement of funds of this sort paid out by various unions prior te 1916, see U. 8. Con- 
gress, House Committee on Labor, eemmission to study social insurance and unemployment, Hearings 
5 OH. J. Res. 159, Washington, 1916, pp. 276-281. 
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The unemployment situation became so acute in the winter of 
1923-24 that special assessments were levied by the Amalgamate 
Clothing Workers for the assistance of the unemployed members «/ 
the organization. In Chicago the situation was met by a fun 
created for the purpose. In Boston a 5 per cent tax was levied upoy 
those employed to support an unemployment fund.” In New Yo} 
the workers were assessed 5 per cent and officers 10 per cent of tei 
weekly wages."* In Baltimore cloak makers working full time wer 
assessed 10 per cent for the support of an unemployment fund." 

It is safe to say that there is practically no union which does jo: 
in some form or other contribute toward support of unemploye 
members in need of assistance. The reports of charitable organiza. 
tions as to the scarcity of families of Gidb-unioniste who are reporte( 
in need support this statement.’ Some of the unions maintain 1. 
ployment offices. Division of work during slack periods is noi 
unusual—the plans of certain bakery workers’ locals herein describe; 
are a case in point. The brewery workers’ agreements also provid 
that the work in each department shall be shared by those employe 
in that department through a rotation lay-off by the day, or by the 


_ week, of those employed in that department. 


One of the locals of the electrotypers, provided in 1921 for 35 up. 
employed members by the payment of weekly benefits of $15 1 
married men and $10 to unmarried men until they were able to {ini 


aay gs ere 
local of the Pattern Makers League pays benefits when the nee‘ 


is urgent. In 1921 this local paid to certain workers who did no’ 


take the places of strikers, as out-of-work benefits, the same amouni 
as was paid to strikers in strike benefits—i. e., $35 a week. 

“ome unions pay travel benefits; i. e., the expenses of unemplovyei 
members in traveling to another locality where work-is available. he 
1923 report of the executive council of the American Federation ¢! 
Labor reports $16,268.55 ae by the cigar makers and $1,653.80) by 
the paving cutters in traveling benefits, cals directly affiliated wit 
the American Federation of Labor paid out $1,761.15 for this purjose 


Joint Plans 


‘THE inadequacy of the insurance against unemployment whic!) the 
national and local trade-unions have been able to support ant 
the growing conviction on the part of the unions that unemployiient, 
like accidents, should be, to some extent at least, a charge wpot 
industry, have led to insistence by certain of the unions that employer 
contribute in some way to their protection from the hazard of wen 
loyment. It is argued that only as industry is made to bear a pat! 
of the burden of unemployment will it seriously attack the pro) lem 
of prevention. Certain compromise plans experimental in natur 
have been worked out by which the burden is jointly borne by eu: 
ployers and workers. _The plans adopted by the Amalgamated (ot! 
ing Workers and the Chicago clothing manufacturers and by the Am: 
gamated Lace Operatives and certain lace manufacturers furnis!: (!” 


a 





12 Daily News Record, February 23, 1924, p. 2. 

18 Advance, February 1, 1924, p. 1. 

i News Record, Mareh 13, 1924, p. 2. 

15 See : Burden of Unemployment. New York, 1923, p. 147. 
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outstanding experiments in joint contributory plans. That of the 
clothing workers is a uniform plan affecting an entire market; the plan 
of the lace operatives is being tried out with some variation in indi- 
vidual plants in different localities. 

Chicago market plan.—The Amalgamated Clothing Workers passed 
a resolution at their 1920 convention favoring the creation of an 
unemployment fund, to be established and supported by the indus- 
try. The agreements concluded in 1922 in three of the larger markets 
made provision for consideration of the question of an unemployment 
insurance fund upon the anniversary date of the agreement, i. e., in 
1923. In the ecbitaatas held in the Chicago market in July, 1920, 
the union asked for the establishment of such a fund and the arbitra- 
tion board provided for the appointment of a commission, on which 
both the unions and the employers were to be represented, to investi- 
gate the subject. In the 1922 negotiations for renewal of the agree- 
ment, no plan satisfactory to both parties had been worked out, 
but a clause was inserted in the agreement to the effect that the 
union might bring the question up in 1923 and upon inability to 
agree upon the issue might terminate the agreement. Principles 
governing the establishment of the fund were finally adopted ** in Sep- 
tember, 1923, and in October, 1923, agreements identical for all fed- 
eration houses and stating specifically the terms of the plan were 
concluded between the 75 manufacturers represented in the Chicago 
Federation of Clothing Manufacturers and the 35,000 clothing workers 
affiliated in the Chicago Joint Board of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers.’’ Similar arrangements have been made with the Contrac- 
tors Association, composed of 150 contractors who employ practically 
5,000 members of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and with 100 
or more independent firms not members of the federation. Each 
employer, whether federation or independent, has his individual agree- 
ment and separate fund. Wage adjustments made in May by the 
board of arbitration were made with due regard to the fact that the 
plan had been agreed upon in principle. 

In their present form the unemployment funds are being raised by 
weekly contributions amounting to 3 per cent of the actual weekly 
pay roll. Employees, through a check-off system, contribute 14 
sper cent of their wages, and the manufacturers contribute a like 
amount. The funds are administered by boards of trustees made up 
of representatives of the union and the manufacturers, with a neutral 
chairman. Hart, Schaffner & Marx and the House of Kuppenheimer 
each has a board of trustees. For convenience in administration 
all other federation houses have one joint board. The contrac- 
tors association has its separate board. Dr. John R. Commons is 
chairman of all four boards. Independent nonfederation firms will 
eventually have their own board. 

A joint advisory committee, with authority to consult outside ex- 
perts, was appointed to recommend rules and specifications concernin 
records to be kept by manufacturers, union, and trustees, transfer o 
contributing employees from one manufacturer to another, return to 
employment of contributing employees temporarily withdrawing from 
















































. Statement of the principles agreed upon and the decision of the arbitration board relative thereto 
Ppeared in the MONTHLY LaBor Review for July, 1923, pp. 128-130. 


a ia of these agreements appeared in full in the MONTHLY LABOR Review for November, 1923, 
La 4 : 
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the industry, the proper method of calculating benefits in case of 
short-time employment, and other matters of hke character upon which 
the boards of trustees desire recommendations. 

Under the provisions of the plan, only employee members of t!i¢ 
union who have been in good standing for one year and who have 
made contributions regularly during their employment are entitled (o 
benefits. The market is practically 100 per cent organized. 

Benefits are paid only for mvoluntary unemployment. resulting 
from lack of met No benefit is paid those who quit their jobs volun- 
tarily, but remain in the industry, or are discharged for cause or w)io 
refuse suitable employment, nor are benefits paid for unemployment 
directly or indirectly resulting from strikes, stoppages or other cessation 
of rem 4 in violation of the trade agreement now in force between thc 
manufacturers and the union. Three groups of workers may be eligi)|e 
for benefits: (1) Those who are on lay-off in excess of the waiting 
period; (2) those out of work because their shops are closed per- 
manently or whose release has been agreed upon by the employer and 
the union because of shrinkage of employment in the shop, and (:) 
members on short time, losing more than four hours in the week in 
excess of the waiting period. 

The rate of benefit is fixed at 40 per cent of the full-time wages oi 
the individual, with $20 per week as a maximum. A worker on short 
time may not be credited in any week with wages and benefit. in 
excess of $50. Payment of benefits is restricted to five weeks in thie 
calendar year, benefits for no more than two and one-half of which 
are payable. in either of the two seasons, May to October and Novein- 
ber to April. Each hour of overtime of workers on short time offsets 
one of unemployment. Workers withdrawing from the industry and 
stopping contributions to the fund who return later and becoine 
unemployed may be given one week of benefit for every 10 weeks 
employed in the industry during the year. 

he waiting period in each of the two seasons is 44 hours. For 
workers totally unemployed or on lay-off this is reckoned from t!ie 
time the employee registers at the employment exchange. Membcr, 
on short time are not required to register, and their unemployed time 
is determined from the shop records. 

When a worker is employed temporarily, his current contributions 
are transferred to the fund of the firm that permanently employs fiir. 
When a worker is separated permanently Ate a firm, he forfeits his 
claim upon the fund of that firm but shares equally with the other 
employees in the fund of the employer who next gives him permancnt 
employment. 

ere are special rules for cutters, who are to receive 33} per cent 
of their weekly wages as benefit instead of 40 per cent. All contrilyu- 
tions of temporary cutters and one-sixth of the contributions of 
permanent cutters is set aside as an unemployment fund for tem- 
porary cutters, who may receive 10 weeks’ benefit in the calendar 
year. Permanent cutters receive only the usual 5 weeks’ benclit. 

Workers totally unemployed or on lay-off receive their benefits 
weekly from the employment exchange, which notifies them by post 
card when their benefit checks arrive at the office. Members on 
short time are paid their benefits once each month at their shops, 
by representatives of the Amalgamated Trust and Savings Bank 
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Neither manufacturers nor union has any right er property in the 
fund, and provision is made against its being subject to any claim 
against manufacturers or union or contributing employee. Should 
the manufacturer be compelled to contribute to a Federal, State, 
or municipal unemployment fund his contributions will be reduced 
in like amount. Should the present agreement not be renewed or 
the manufacturer cease business the fund will be disposed of by 
transfer to other unemployment funds of the union and manufac- 
turer, or by distribution to contributing employees in the industry 
in Chicago, in accordance with specified regulations. 

Collection of the fund was started the first pay-roll week following 
May 1, 1923, and is made weekly. In order to build up a reserve 
and prevent immediate drains on the fund, benefits were not to be 
paid for one year. By May 23, 1924, when the first payment was 
made, the fund had passed the million dollar mark. Because of 
the extremely depressed condition of the market, the drafts upon the 
fund already have been very heavy. 4 

How far this plan will go in dealing effectively with the problem 
of unemployment, or whether the scheme can be made permanently 
elective in a single market, it is impossible to determine. One 
indirect benefit, will undoubtedly be the statistical data revealed 
by the records which are necessary to the operation of the plan, such 
as weekly records of the number of hours worked by individual workers, 
earnings, overtime, short time, etc., which should be valuable in 
determining the unemployment risk in this seasonal industry. 

Manufacturers express the belief that the plan will prove a sta- 
bilizing influence, that there will be less fluctuation in the employ- 
ment of clothing workers in the market, and that it will be possible 
tosecure a labor force better adapted to perform the work. 

As to the effect of the plan upon regularization of employment, 
it is the belief that the natural impulse to secure as muc , work as 
a will be intensified by the desire of the manufacturer to kee 
is payments to the unemployment fund as low as possible. The 
agreement furnishes an incentive in the provision that the fund 
shall not be permitted to accumulate beyond an amount equal to 
the total maximum unemployment benefit which would be payable 
during a period of two years to all of the then contributing em- 
ployees off the manufacturer. Whenever the fund reaches such 
maximum, the contributions of both manufacturer and employees 
who have contributed one full year are suspended. Payments are 
revived when the fund is again reduced to an amount less than the total 
maximum benefits which would be payable during a period of one year. 
_ Methods of regularization already in use in the Chicago market 
include the endeavor to arrange with retail clothiers to accept cloth- 
ing earlier than before and efforts toward a more even flow of gar- 
ments through the shops so that a steadier production and Noni 
wemployment may result. Hart, Schaffner & Marx has for two 
consecutive seasons opened its lines a month earlier and has added 
boys’ and women’s lines. 

_Lace operatives.—Three locals of the Amalgamated Lace Opera- 
lives of America supported out-of-work funds for several years. 





* Details of ‘dure in the eperation of this plan are still in process ef development and have not 
been included here. They will appear in the bulletin on unemployment insurance which the Bureau 
Labor Statistics expects to issue in the near future. 
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During the last year these locals have succeeded in interesting ein. 

loyers to make the fund a joint one, each party contributing or 
half of the amount necessary forits support. The plans now in effec; 
in two localities were noted in the April issue of the Monviry 
Lasor Review (pp. 170, 171). A similar plan became effective 0) 
May 5, 1924, in the plant of alarge lace company in Wilkes-Barre. 
The union and the employer each contributed $5,000 as a nucleus 
for the fund. Each working member contributes $1 per week an 
the employer alike amount. Under this plan each weaver will receive 
at least $16 per week whether or not he has work. 

A Philadelphia firm has adopted the planin principle. A contrily. 
tion of 50 cents per week is paid by each of the weavers and the sum 
of the contribution is duplicated by the employer. A minimum oj 
$15 a week is guaranteed. Contributions to this fund began oy 
January 1, 1924, and benefits were paid from May 1. 

About 282 of the 550 union weavers in the cotton-lace branc|: o{ 
the industry are covered by these plans. Negotiations are now iy 
progress with other manufacturers looking toward the adoption 0 


similar schemes. 
Guaranteed Employment 


One national and a number of local unions have concluded agree- 
ments which provide a guaranty of a specified number of weeks 
employment. In these cases the employer assumes the risk, exce)) 
in the sense that the workers bear the burden of the remaining 
jobless weeks. The period guaranteed varies. In a number of case: 
wage decreases were accepted by the workers in return for the 
guaranty clause. The Cleveland plan is the only general market 
plan of the sort now operating. 

Cleveland market plan.—A plan by which garment workers were 
guaranteed employment or pay therefor for a definite period cach 
year was established in the Cleveland garment industry “ decision 
of the board.of referees handed down in May, 1921. It affects from 
2,500 to 3,000 garment workers affiliated in the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union and manufacturers who are members of (/¢ 
Cleveland Garment Manufacturers’ Association. Its primary pur)ose 
is to eliminate seasonal unemployment through the device oi 
offering an incentive to manufacturers to bring about its reduction. 

The plan was the result of a compromise, the union agreeing tv 
the introduction of production standards and the employers consent- 
ing to the assurance of a definite minimum annual income to ‘he, 
workers; that is, the union offers a reward for increased employniut, 
the manufacturers a reward for increased production. 

As now constituted ** the scheme provides that each worker ~)\: 
be assured of at least 40 weeks oe employment each year. [lie 
worker who exceeds 12 weeks of idleness is entitled to draw uj 
the unemployment fund to the extent of one-half of his weekly 1 
mum. e employer's liability is limited to 10 per cent, i. ¢., be 
must lay aside each week a sum equal to 10 per cent of his total 
direct labor pay roll, on the basis of the May, 1919, wage scale (te 
peak scale), to constitute an unemployment insurance fund for lis 
plant, and pay the workers one-half of their minimum wage for i! 


| 





18 The various stages of the development of this plan and something of its results appearec |" my 
MontTsLy LaBorR Review for April, 1922, pp. 137-141; August, 1922, pp. 135-138; and March, 1°2", [.* 
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time unemployed over 12 weeks, each worker to accumulate the full 
riod of permissible uacemployment before he begins to draw on the 
find. Obviously, if an employer can keep his workers from 13 weeks 
of idleness he will retain the fund. 

The fund is not actually laid aside, but the employer gives a surety 
bond to the board of referees, which has charge of the fund, in an 
amount equal to the contemplated percentage of his pay roll. This 
prevents holding idle capital but fully protects the worker. 

[t was estimated from available records that the average factory in 
the industry was working about 36 weeks a year, leaving 16 weeks of 
unemployment. Under the plan, therefore, industry is made re- 
sponsible for 4 of the 16 weeks to the extent of one-half of the worker’s 
wage, and responsibility for a maximum of 12 weeks is borne by the 
worker. Should a worker secure other work during his lay-off, his 
right to draw his unemployment pay from his regular employer is not 
affected, and assuming that he received the same wage, he would, after 
the 12-week period, receive 11% of his scale. The unemployment pay 
not only is a substitute for employment, but is in the nature of a 
penalty imposed on the ee employer for failure to get work 
for his employee. It also eliminates the incentive for workers to 
remain idle which would exist if they should lose their unemployment 
pay by securing other work. 

When a worker is laid off, he is given a duplicate lay-off slip, 
marked with the date of lay off and if possible the time of return. 
When he returns the date is marked on the slip. When the worker's 
slips show that he has accumulated 12 weeks of unemployment, the 
benefit begins. By this method the worker knows exactly where he 
stands and misunderstandings are avoided. The manufacturer’s 
record of unemployed time is kept on a form provided for the purpose. 

The employer is given some latitude in the matter of employment 
of casual workers. New employees must pass a two weeks’ proba- 
tionary period before acquiring the status of regular employees, but 
each employer is permitted to employ, for a period not exceeding 
four weeks, once in each of the two seasons, additional workers not 
to exceed 20 per cent of the workers in any one department. 

The manufacturers’ association is responsible for submission to the 
impartial chairman of weekly data of the amount of the pay roll of 
each manufacturer, the amount paid out of the fund, and the amount 
available in the fund, so that the amount of unemployed time may 
he properly checked. Following are summarized available data on 
the operation of the fund from 1921 to 1923: 


OPERATION OF THE CLEVELAND GUARANTY FUND, 1921 TO 1923 
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Numerous methods of meeting the situation have been devised 
by the employers affected by this plan. ‘They have taken risks iy 
cutting garments ahead of sales; they have added other lines of work: 
they have increased their sales forces; they have taken greater chan, 
in purchasing materials in advance, and have accepted orders to | 
made up in otherwise idle time without profit or even at a loss. 

The plan has undoubtedly proved an incentive to efficiency, 
There was an increase of work in the shops and an indirect gain 
through increased labor stability and increased production resulting 
from continuity of employment. 1t seems to be simple, practical, fai; 
in its limitation of liability, and remunerates the peak in accordance 
with the work done. Its effectiveness in reducing seasonal unci- 

loyment refutes to some degree, at least, the argument that the 

urden, of idle factories and weeks of nonproduction are so grea 
that employers need no other incentive. Recurring seasons of 
unemployment have been accepted as a matter of routine, and this 

lan of rewarding the manufacturer who succeeds in holding ¢ 
bis seasonal unemployment to a minimum furnishes the shop 
centive. The results depend upon his own, efforts, not upon t! 
of other manufacturers. The fund has acted as an automatic er: 
tion of the scale. The manufacturer pays a scale which is in direc 
proportion to his unemployment. [Employers having no une. 
ployment as interpreted by the referees’ decision pay 100 per coni; & 
others pay 101 per cent, others 110 per cent and so on according ty 
efficiency in regularizing employment. 

This effort to secure work on, the part of individual employers |i; 
taken work from other employers and other workers, and the miutu- 
facturers argue that it puts the Cleveland market at a disadvan'aye 
competitively until the plan is made countrywide. The argument 
that two-thirds per cent of the wage was an incentive to idleness 
on the part of the workers, and the charge that workers pref 





idleness to the “fill in. work” are largely eliminated by the reduction T 
of the payment for idle time to one-half of the minimum wage. Shor 

Other guaranteed time.—Only one union reported a national agree- HY" 
ment providing for a guaranty of employment. The United Wall 5.) 


Paper Crafts of North America reports agreements with 19 mau- 
facturers in the wall-paper industry guaranteeing to machine printers, 
color mixers, and print cutters, 48 weeks’ employment per year. W 
The agreement covers three periods, viz, August 1, 1923, to July ™ list. 
15, 1924; July 15, 1924, to July 15, 1925; and July 15, 1925, to July B.. 


15, 1926. During the first period, 43 weeks’ work at full pay 5H oo) 








guaranteed and half time for any time that workers should be idle hou 
up to 48 weeks. For the second and third periods, 50 wee). 0! J ber 
employment are guaranteed—45 weeks at full pay and half pay ‘vr a 


the other five weeks. There are about 700 members of the orgaiuizi Ho » 
tion, affected by these agreements. 
The Philadelphia local of the Steel and Copper Plate Prinies Ty 










makes verbal agreements in which week workers are guarantee! 0) i Feb 
and 52 weeks’ work per year, some on straight salary basi- and fe work 
some on &@ minimum with a bonus for production. 7 le 
Locals of the American Federation of Musicians have agree:ici's Ty 
providing that its members will be employed in the theaters jor ‘J bers 
specified number of weeks in each season. bale 
et 
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No member of a regular theater orchestra shall be laid off during the season 
while the theater is open. 


A number of the recent agreements between individual firms and 
the unions in the New York cloak industry provide for a guaranty of 
employment for a certain number of weeks Tole the year or season. 
Three to five per cent of the individual agreements in the cloak 
industry have such guaranty. One such agreement obtains in the 
dress industry. Sample clauses of such contracts follow: 


rt 


The “‘employer” hereby agrees to employ each and every employee, now 
employed by the employer, whose name is mentioned in the schedule hereto 
annexed, and the ‘“‘employees” each for himself and herself, agrees to work for 
the “‘employer”’ for a total period of not less than forty-three (43) full calendar 
weeks during the year commencing on the 27th day of November, 1922, and 
ending on the 26th day of November, 1923, at the weekly wage set opposite the 
names of the respective emplovees, as shown in sueh schedule hereto attached 
and made part of this agreement. 


i 
















The employer hereby expressly agrees that during the term of this agreement, 
commencing June 1, 1923, and ending May 31, 1924, it will employ each and every 
employee whose name is mentioned in the schedule below in their respective 
capacities for a total period of not less than forty-six (46) full calendar weeks, 
and to pay to each of said employees the weekly wage set opposite his or her 
name in the said schedule. 

The operators, however, shall in addition to the forty-six (46) full calenda: 
weeks of work have during such period at least sixty (60) hours of work overtine, 
and shall be paid ‘‘at the rate of time and one-half overtime.’’ 


Whereas the ‘‘employees’’ have consented to accept such reduction, upon 
condition that the ‘‘employer”’ shall supply them with thirty-eight (38) full 
weeks’ work, during the period commencing January. 10, 1923, and ending 
December 31, 1923, at wages set opposite each of the names on the attached 
list, under column indicated as ‘‘minimum wage.” 


The employer shall pay his employees at the rate provided in Schedule “A.” 
Should the employer be unable to furnish employment for 40 weeks during the 
year, commencing July 2, 1923, at the rate of 44 hours per week, he shall pay his 
employees at the rate enumerated in Schedule “B’’; such back pay, if any, 
shall be paid at the end of the year. 




















We agree to employ each and all of the employees named in the annexed 
list at the salaries set opposite their respective names in the column entitled 
“new wage.” We are to give to each and all of the said employees 36 full cal- 
endar weeks’ work between June 4, 1923, and May 1, 1924. Part of a week 
shall not be counted. A calendar week shall be the regular union week of 44 
hours. Sixteen full calendar weeks shall be given between June 4 and Novem- 
ber 15, 1923, and 20 full calendar weeks shall be given between November 15, 
1923, and May 31, 1924. Shall we succeed in giving prior to November 15, 1923, 
more than 16 full calendar weeks, the excess shal! be credited to the full peried 
of 36 weeks. 


_The firm also agrees to continue the supplementary agreement made on 
February 1, 1921, which is to continue to January 1, 1925, and will pay ils 
workers on week-work basis. The firm is to supply the following workers for 
at least 11 months during the year with work, at the following prices. (Names 
of eunployees and wages follow here.) 

The * * union agrees to use its best endeavors to see that its mem- 
bers in the employ of said firm continue to work for the said firm the period 
between the expiration of the present agreement and the signing of the new 
agreement, which will be January 1, 1925. 


[29] 
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Guaranties such as these have often been obtained at the expense 
of the wage scale. Because it is believed that individual agreements 
providing such guaranties result in taking work away from one grow) 
of workers and giving it to another, the union has not favored si 
contracts, unless they can be applied to the entire industry. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers made a few such agreements 
with individual firms. It is considered questionable whether or oi 
these agreements, many of which were made in a busy period, cou 
be enforced. 

By agreement with the Journeymen Tailors’ Union a firm at Par. 
kersburg, W. Va., manufacturing men’s clothing, pays all worker 
employed on a weekly basis and provides 52 weeks’ work or aj 
therefor, provided any employee absent on his own account rece! 
no pay for the time of his absence. 

The International Brotherhood of Paper Makers had for some tim 
agreements providing a guaranty of work, but employers discon. 
tinued them for the reason that their competitors did not adop 
the plan.” 

Proposed Plans 

The Amalgamated Lace Operatives, the Fur Workers, the United 
Cloth Hat and Cap Workers, the International Ladies’ Garmei 
Workers, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and the Pocket Book 
Makers’ Union are now negotiating with their employers for t!y 
introduction of some form of unemployment insurance in ti! 
respective industries. 

Face Operatives—The Amalgamated Lace Operatives of Amer 
has proposed to lace curtain manufacturers the extension of t)eu 
plan of unemployment insurance for lace operatives, supported on « 
50-50 basis. Their plan now in operation in four establishment: 
was described in the April Monruiy LaBor Review (pp. 170, 171). 

Cloih Hat and Cap Workers.—At its May, 1923, convention tli 
United Cloth Hat and Cap Workers adopted a resolution favoring 
the introduction of a system of unemployment insurance 1n t)i! 
organization and appointed a committee to prepare a plan for (h 
establishment of a load: Their plan as worked out with some moi- 
fication in two western shops is described in the April Monviit 
Lasor Review (p. 164). Negotiations have been in progress in (11: 
cago and New York looking toward similar arrangements. Annouice- 
ment of the decisions was made too late for inclusion here. 

Fur Workers.—The International Fur Workers’ Union is attem)) ing 
to negotiate agreements with employers which will provide unem)|oy- 
ment insurance plans similar to the Chicago plan of the Amalgamiiic( 
Clothing Workers. The New York joint board of this union propose 
the following plan to employers in their agreement negotiations 11) (hé 
spring of 1924: 

1. The employers and the workers shall jointly and equally mainta! 


unemployment fund. ; ; 
2. The workers shall pay,two per cent of their earnings to the maintenai: 
the fund. , 
The employers shall contribute an equal amount from their weekly pay 1’. 
The contributions from the workers shall be collected through the emp!:)¢'. 
19 Contracts providing for time guaranty have not been unknown in the building trades. The |10% 
trial Association of San Francisco agreed in 1922 to pay nonunion plasterers employed by them ‘1 
less than three-fourths of the working days in the period provided in.the contract, the plasterer to (cr! 
one-half pay for his waiting time occasioned by failure of the employer to provide work. (This « 
sopaned ts the MonTsaty Laspor Review for January, 1923, pp. 108, 109.) 


[30] 
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3. Unemployment benefit shall be paid to the unemployed contributing 
employee beginning with the third week of unemployment. The number of 
veeks benefit to the unemployed contributing member shall not exceed eight 
weeks during a period of one vear. 

1, The amount of benefit shall be 25 per cent of the average wages of the con- 
ributing emplovee, and in no case shall the benefit exceed $20 per week. 

5. To be entitled to unemployment benefit one must be a member of the 
ion not less than one year, and six months in good standing prior to the time 
of receiving benefit, and shall have contributed to the fund for not less than seven 
and one-half months. 

6. Payments toward the establishment of the fund shall begin on May i, 1924. 

7. The fund shall begin to pay benefit to unemployed contributing employees 
after May 1, 1925. 

8. Workers who have not contributed to the fund shall not be entitled fo 

nefit. 

9. The expenditures to be incurred for the administration of the fund and for 
the eonduct of a labor bureau shall be defrayed from the income of the fund, and 
shall not exceed 5 per cent of the moneys collected during the year. 

10. The fund shall be administered by a joint committee of seven, three to be 
appointed by the association, three by the Union, and one appointed by the 
conference committee. 

The details of administering the fund shall be worked out by this committee. 

11. A labor bureau shall be established under the supervision of the joint 
administration committee. 


The — was not agreed upon in detail. The establishment of an 
unemployment fund was agreed upon in principle, however, and a 
committee appointed to prepare a tentative scheme for such a fund. 
— are to be engaged to work out the plan which is to be ready 
within one year. In the meantime claims by the union that an 
emergency affecting unemployment prevails in the industry are to be 
referred to a conference committee, and ways and means devised for 
mitigating such conditions snould they be found to exist. 

Garment Workers.—The International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union has now under consideration the establishment of a system 
of unemployment insurance in all centers of the industry. The de- 
mands which have been made upon pe wine for the renewal of the 
agreement in New York include the following: 

Fifth. Establishment of guaranteed length of employment based on the same 
principle that now exists in Cleveland. This means that the union will endeavor 
to have each manufacturer and jobber guarantee to his employees, inside as 
well as outside, a certain definite length of employment per year. In order to 
insure this employment, an amount equal to 10 per cent of the pay roll should 
he deposited, according to the plan, and employees of jobbers and manufacturers 
who fail to furnish employment for the specified time paid two-thirds of their 
standard wage scale for the time they are idle. ‘peer 

Sixth. Joint unemployment insurance fund to be established, to which jobbers 
as well as manufacturers should contribute, from which workers totally unem- 
ployed should be paid certain definite sums per week for a certain time during 
the year. , 

Seventh. Registration of all workers and formation of a labor bureau which 
would supply workers for employers and keep track of workers entitled to in- 
surance, 

_ The application of these provisions may be summarized as follows: 
it is estimated that only 75 per cent of the cloak and suit workers have 
regular jobs. They are employed by one concern and get whatever 
work that concern may have to offer. In one sense these workers 
ure not unemployed at all, but rather laid off without pay for a con- 
siderable length of time each year. The problem with respect to 
these workers is the establishment of a fixed minimum period of 
employment and a fund from which they shall receive compensation 
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at an agreed rate should the employer fail to furnish work for t)j, 
agreed period. The plan for these workers is identical in principle 
with the one which has been operated in the Cleveland women’, 
clothing market. 

The remaining 25 per cent of the workers are the real unemployed. 
without regular jobs, but who at the height of each busy seasoy 
manage to pick up a few weeks’ work wherever the regular employce, 
can not handle the rush of business. They are a part of the industry, 
and the industry as at present organized depends upon them. Th)» 
industry is therefore obligated to support, to some extent at leas:, 
é4hese reserve workers upon whom it depends and who depend upon 
‘jit. For these workers the union suggests a plan analogous, func. 
mentally, to the European unemployment insurance schemes, app!ic: 
to the population of a single industry and in one locality. An insu 
ance fund is suggested, to which both the employers and employces 
shall contribute, in the ratio of two-thirds by the employers and one- 
third by the employees. This fund, unlike the guaranty fund, wi! 
be pooled, as the responsibility for the unemployed rests on the ent ire 
sesduittiy and not on the individual. Should the fund accumu! 
more money than necessary, contributions may be temporarily sus- 
pended. 

The details the union leaves to jomt action, but suggests these 
general principles as a groundwork upon which an effective mar! 
plan might be worked out. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers—The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers aim to introduce the Chicago plan of unemployment insur 
ance into all clothing markets. ‘The tohowing resolution was pass 
at the convention of the union held in Philadelphia the week eflowine 
May 12, 1924: 

Whereas, the general executive board was directed by the Boston conven! 
of ee to devise means to throw the burden of wnemployment on the indu 
anc 

Whereas, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers established in May, 1923, in 
the city of Chicago, an unemployment fund; and 

Whereas, the administration of this fund now well wnder way has alre:(ly 
indicated that an attack on the problem of unemployment, through an unem- 
ployment insurance fund is entirely practicable; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the general executive board be direeted by this convention to 
establish a system of unemployment insurance in all other markets. 

Pocket-Book Makers.—The International Pocket Book Makers 
Union (Fancy Leather Goods Workers) is now negotiating wit! 
employers in New York City for a plan of unemployment insuraii¢ 
which will serve as a protection to the workers in the industry now 
employed irregularly or not at all. Their plan is modeled on tic 
Chicago plan of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

Marntenance-of- Way Employees.—The Brotherhood of Maintenstice- 
of-Way Employees and RailwayShop Laborers have made a somew!:' 
different approach to the problem by suggesting to the industry « 
means of regularizing their employment through elimination of force 
reduction during the winter months.” 








20 For details of this plan see Monnaty Lanor Review, May, 1924, pp. 126-129. 
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Work of Association of Governmental Labor Officials, 1923-24 ' 
By Joun Hopkins Hatt, Jr., Commissioner or LABor oF VIRGINIA 


"7 SHE eleventh annual convention of the Association of Govern- 




































mental Labor Officials of the United States and Canada finds 

a great deal accomplished and a great deal more to be done in 
labor legislation and labor law enforcement—for legislation without 
law enforcement is not only futile but positively dangerous, as it 
ofttimes nullifies efforts to improve existing law. And so it may 
sometimes seem in our own organization; we meet annually, listen 
to carefully prepared addresses by highly trained specialists, confer, 
and discuss questions affecting the safety, sanitation, and security of 
industry and labor, and adopt resolutions—and then adjourn and 
forget all about them until suddenly a situation arises which forcibly 
reminds us of the needs of just such action as our resolutions recom- 
mended. However, | am persuaded that some progress is being 
made and it behooves us as hes officials, charged not only with the 
enforcement of law and safeguarding of human elements, but through 
our experience and education in matters of safety, sanitation, and 
child conservation also obligated with the duty of bringing these 
all-important questions to public notice and, especially, of calling 
them to the attention of the legislators, whether they be State or 
National. 

The recommendations and resolutions of the last convention have 
generally been carried out. Committees have been appointed to 
recommend uniform methods of accident reporting and statistics, to 
draft suggestions for uniform laws to permit adoption of safety codes, 
to revise the constitution, to consider the advisability of the con- 
solidation of the Association of Governmental Labor Officials and the 
Association of Public Employment Services, and to consider the con- 
solidation of the Association of Industrial Accident Boards with our 
association; their reports to this convention will speak for themselves. 
Also representatives have been appointed on safety code sectional 
committees of the American Engineering Standards Committee as 
follows: Building exits, drop forging, laundry machinery, elevators, 
walkway surfaces, electric code review, and safety code correlation. 
Several of these committees have been at work and much definite 
action has been taken by the representatives of our association, which 
will be reported by them. 

The secretary sent to the speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives and to the President of tie Senate copies ot Resolu- 
tions Nos. 3 and 4 favoring the adoption of amendments to the Con- 
stitution for a 48-hour work week for women in industry, a minimum 
wage for women, and a child labor enactment clause. Resolution 
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' Presidential address before the eleventh annual convention of the Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials of the United States and Canada, Chicago, [ll., May 19, 1924. For an account of the convention 
Ste pp. 34 to 37 of this issue of the MGNTHLY LaBpor REVIEW. 
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No. 4 regarding child labor has been sent to each Member of thc 
House of Representatives. Your president has also written th, 
Senators and Members of the House from his native State, Virginia. 
favoring the child labor amendment. While this amendment h»s 
passed the House by a large majority it has yet to pass the Senat.. 
after which the fight has to be carried into all the States, so that w: 
have but just begun our battle for the emancipation of America) 
childhood and the salvation of its future citizenship. 

Our program shows much fruitful effort on the part of the com- 
mittee and assures this convention of comprehensive and constructiy « 
sessions, which should prove beneficial and productive of goo 
results. 

A notable omission in our conventions and on our program is t!\e 
subject of mining. While it may be too great a subject to be covered 
in a single session, yet it is one so closely allied with our industri: 
fabric that I feel we should devote some time to this all-importan| 
question which affects all industry and is a part of the labor depart- 
ment work of some States. I therefore recommend that in futuie 
programs at least one address be made on mine safety and con- 
servation. 

While our association is in character nonpolitical yet it is in fac 
all-political, embracing as it does all labor officials of the Unite: 
States and of Canada, who contact all its productive industrial human 
elements. It is therefore peculiarly fitted to express the aspiration: 
and desires of those most affected by our modern industrial machine. 

Much of the argument used against Federal legislation affectine 
industrial questions is based on the doctrine of State rights or ()\ 
usurpation of power by the central Government, but modern industry 
is not and can not be confined within the borders of any one State. 
The trouble with our lawmakers is that they are not familiar wit! 
and do not understand the new conditions and problems broug!:! 
about by modern machinery and methods. 

We all have our problems at home in the several States ani 
Provinces just as do the Congressmen and legislators, but here, as «in 
association, we are not bound by political expediency or traditions 
and should act accordingly. Certainly when we, with our manifol: 
experiences, agree on the solution of a problem of industrial bette:- 
ment, we should not hesitate to broadcast it to the four winds aii 
urge it upon our legislators both State and National until it becomes 
alaw. For thus and thus only can the Association of Government: 
Labor Officials measure up to the duty imposed and become a liviny 
factor in industrial improvement. 

We have great responsibilities and greater opportunities for servic 
to humanity. 





Eleventh Annual Convention of Association of Governmental Labor 


Officials 


HE eleventh annual convention of the Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials of the United States and Canada was 
held at Chicago, Ill., May 19-23, 1924. At the opening 

session, which was held jointly with the International Association ©! 
Public Employment Services, addresses were made by the president 
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of the association, John Hopkins Hall, jr., who reported on the work 
of the association during the past year,' and by the United States 
(Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Ethelbert Stewart, who spoke 
on “‘Wastage of men.” ? 

At the morning session on May 20, reports were given by the States 
and Provinces as to new legislation passed during the year, and safety 
code work was discussed by association representatives on safety code 
committees of the American Engineering Standards Committee. 
An address on “ Plan of committee on governmental labor statistics of 
American Statistical Association”’ was given by Prof. D. D. Lescohier 
of the University of Wisconsin, and H. A. Mowery, secretary of the 
National Safe Walkway Surface Code Committee, spoke on the “ Prog- 
ress Of walkway surfaces code.” The subject of workmen’s com- 
pensation was discussed at the afternoon session, T. J. Duffy, chair- 
man of the Ohio Industrial Commission, speaking on ‘‘ Workmen’s 
compensation laws and their relation to accident prevention,” and 
John B. Andrews, secretary of the American Association for Labor 
legislation, speaking on “Occupational disease ap: ay ell the 
discussion being led by F. M. Wilcox, chairman of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission. ‘ The industrial law of Colorado” was dis- 
cussed by W. I. Reilly, chairman of the Colorado Industrial Commis- 
sion. 

The morning session on May 21 began with an address on “ Statistics 
is related to law enforcement,” by Royal Meeker, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor me Industry, and John Roach, 
deputy commissioner of the New Jersey Department of Labor, led 
the discussion. ‘‘ Methods of factory inspection” was the subject of 
an address by G. R. Yearsley, chief factory inspector of the Utah 
Industrial Commission, and John Bradway, secretary of the National 
Association of Legal Aid Organizations, spoke on the “ Relation 
between the work of governmental labor officials and the work of 
legal aid organizations.” 

At the morning session on May 22 Miss Agnes L. Peterson, of the 
Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, gave a report 
on the Congress of Working Women held in Washington early in 
January, and “ Problems arising from the enforcement of minimum 
wage laws and hour laws”’ were discussed by Miss Ethel Johnson, 
assistant commissioner of the Massachusetts Department of Labor, 
Thomas R. Molloy, commissioner of the Saskatchewan Bureau of 
Labor and Industries, and Mrs. Delphine M. Johnson, supervisor of 
women in industry, Washington Department of Labor and Industries. 
Several aspects of the child labor problem were discussed at the 
afternoon session, among them being the Federal child labor amend- 
ment, accidents to children and increased liability, and street trades. 
On the evening of May 22 there was a joint banquet by the associa- 
tion and the International Association of Public Employment Services 
it which the following addresses were delivered: “Social agencies in 
relation to public employment service,” by W. S. Reynolds, director 
of the Chicago Council of Social Agencies; ‘‘Employment of the 


—_ 








'The address of Mr. Hall is given on pp. 33 and 34 of this issue of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
*The address of the U. 8. Commissioner of Labor Statistics appears in full on pp. 1 to 8 of this issue of 
the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
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handicapped,” by Horace J. Mellum, secretary of the Nash Motor (y.. 
and the “ Migratory worker in the Chicago labor market,”’ by Migs 
Mary McDowell, commissioner of public welfare of Chicago. Te 
closing session was devoted to business. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the meeting: 


Resolution No. 1 


Resolved, That the Association of Governmental Labor Officials in conventioy 
assembled, ask Congress to submit a constitutional amendment providing {or , 
Federal 48-hour law for minors under 16, in order that legislation of this natur 
may be made uniform throughout the United States. 


Resolution No. 2 


Resolved, That the president of the association appoint a committee on wnifory 
safety laws, or continue the life of the present committee in order to perm 
adoption of uniform safety codes in the States. 


Resolution No. 3 


Resolved, That in the untimely death of Carl Hookstadt of the United State 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, this association recognizes the loss of an able invest. 
gator, an enthusiastic worker, and an authority in the field of industrial researc, 
Be it 

Further resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the mother of ! 
Hookstadt. 


Resolution No. 4 


Resolved, That for faithful and distinguished service as president, the namic. 
Hon. John Hopkins Hall, jr., be placed on the roster of the association membership 
as a lifetime member. 

Resolution No, 5 


Resolved, That the association extend its appreciation and sincere thanks to ‘), 
members of the Department of Labor of Illinois, and to the members of other 
organizations in Chicago, who through their untiring efforts have contribute 
to the pleasure and well-being of the delegates in convention at Chicago: Be it 

Further resolved, That the appreciation of the convention be given to the cli 
man of the committee on publicity and to the press for the publicity giv: 
proceedings of the association. 


: Resolution No. 6 


Resolved, That the Association of Governmental Labor Officials extend t 
Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United State 
Department of Labor, its thanks for his courtesy in printing the tenth annu 
report of the proceedings of the convention held at Richmond, Va.: Be it 

Further resolved, That he be requested to print the proceedings of the ele yen! 
annual convention held at Chicago, IIl. 


Resolution No. 7 


Resolwed, That the executive board of this association, through its secr:\ary, 
be instructed to communicate with the governors and legislators of those Siate 
and Provinces having unsatisfactory safety laws, in order that the influence of ths 
organization may be directed to assisting such States and Provinces in (hb 
humanitarian work: Be it 

Further resolved, That copy of this Resolution No. 7 be sent to the heads of the 
departments of labor, etc., in the States and Provinces in order that ro)" 
consideration may be given to the matter of cooperation with the administrati\ 
authorities — to such suggested correspondence with the governors, legis! «to, 
etc., in the States and Provinces. 
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Resolution No. 8 


Whereas, since the last convention it has pleased an all-wise Providence te 
remove from our midst Hon. Lewis T. Bryant, commissioner of the Department 
of Labor of New Jersey; and 

Whereas, with unselfish devotion he gave himself to the public service, and by 
his wisdom and progressive spirit left an indelible imprint upon the field of labor 
with which he was concerned, and a vacancy in the ranks of this a sociation; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the eleventh annual convention extend our 
sympathy to his bereaved family; and be it 
’ Further resolved, That this resolution be spread on the minutes of the convention 
and a eopy be sent to his bereaved family in New Jersey. 


The following recommendation was also adopted and sent to all 
United States Senators in time to reach them not later than Mav 28: 


The Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States and 
Canada meeting in annual convention in Chicago, May 22, 1924, declare the 
belief that the enactment of Federal child labor legislation will aid the States in 
the enactment and administration of child labor laws; and since the Supreme 
Court of the United States has declared that Congress has no authority to ena _t 
child Jabor legislation without amendment to the Constitution: 

Therefore the members of the association representing 31 States unanimously 
urge the passage at this session of Congress of the child labor constitutional 
amendment without modification in the form in which it passed the House of 
Representatives on April 26th. 


The proposal for the amalgamation of the Association of Govern- 
mental he Officials and the International Association of Public 
Employment Services failed of adoption, the International Associa- 
tion of Public {mployment Services voting against such amalgama- 
tion. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing vear: 


President.—George B. Arnold, director, Illinois Department of Labor. 

First vice president.—T. A. Wilson, commissioner Arkansas Bureau of Labor 
and Statistics. 

Second vice president.—H. C. Hudson, general superintendent of employment 
service, Ontario Department of Labor, Canada. 

Third vice president.—Maud Swett, director Women’s Department, Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission. 

Fourth vice president.—Alice McFarland, director of women’s work, Kansas 
Court of Industrial Relations. 

Fifth vice presiderd.—Herman Witter, director Ohio Department of Industrial 
Relations. 

Secretary-treasurer.—Louise E. Schutz, superintendent of division of women and 
children, Minnesota Industrial Commission. 





Grievances Handled Under an Employee Representation Plan 


HE plant assenibly plan of a large packing company has now been 
7; in operation for two years and is in use in 18 of the company’s 
lants in the United States and Canada. Each assembly con- 
sists of an equal number of representatives elected by the employces 
and of management representatives. 
Up to June 1, 1923, 865 cases had been handled in the various 
assemblies. This number represents only such cases as were reported 
to the assemblies and became a matter of record. Many minor cases 
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were handled informally by individual employee and managenen 


representatives. The nature of the formal cases is shown as follows: 


Accommodations for employees-----.--..--.--------------- 155 
Nee et ee lideace= ase es 160 
ie Se the Dd & AM mtle ue 2 sin ooo no ae peed 39 
ee neo na meee ee eens canes ones 7 
a wan wcwcanad = aes 3 
gn a ead er eee mary = 7 
ne ae mae annem per oa 6 
Employees’ benefit association-----......-.-..------------ 9 
Cee St ORO OE nk 4 
Constructive suggestions for improvement of the service_._._._._. 47 
Machinery and equipment---_-_-__-.---.------------------ 1] 
Personal disputes between employees---------------------- 17 
Personal disputes with foremen_-_-_-----..--------------- oe 
Piene stestion protesign. fo us bad ows oa sss - 5 --- pei: RO? 
RI oS eek ons s- oy rt BA 
Individual wage changes _--.._--........-.---------------- 115 
General working hours adjustment_-_--._-.------------- acres AT 
Individual working hours adjustment---------------- biaga bas 44 
Absenteeism and tardiness. _ ._........-------- Oth abab ies 7 


More than half of the cases (482) were settled in the various voting 
divisions or departments, the simplest method of handling grievances, 
207 cases were handled by assembly committees and 176 wer 
handled by the full assembly. More than two-thirds of the case 
(588) were decided in favor of the employees, 243 were settled 1 
the management’s favor, 16 were withdrawn, 8 were compromise( 
and 10 remained unsettled.'. 





Working Conditions on Massachusetts Farms in 1921? 


STUDY of farm labor conditions in Massachusetts was mai 
A in the summer of 1921 by the Bureau of Agricultural [co- 
nomics. Special attention was paid in the inquiry to met))0:! 
of obtaining and holding labor, the kind of laborers employed, an 
their occupational histories and ambitions. The study was carrie’ 
out by means of questionnaires sent to employers of farm labor in al 
parts of the State and by personal canvass in sections in which some 
specialized type of farming prevailed. The particular types of an: 
culture included were the raising of tobacco, onions, apples, straw: 
berries, and cranberries, dairving and general farming, marke 
gardening, and farming for summer-resort markets. 

Satisfactory replies were received from 622 of the employers t 
whom schedules were sent and 395 farm laborers working for wage 
were interviewed. On the majority of the farms studied the usual 
number of employees was one or two, although the average wa 
brought up to four by the larger numbers employed in the market gal 
dens and on the tobacco and onion farms. fh rush times, particular! 


the harvest, the number of paid workers was more than three time§ 


as great as when the amount of work was normal. Large numbers “ 
hand workers are required for cranberry picking, and in cu(tins 


— 





1 Swift & Co. Yearbook, 1924, pp. 50-52. ae 
? United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Farm labor in \! 
chusetts, 1921, by Josiah C. Folsom. Washington, 1924. 26 pp. Department bulletin No. 1220 
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tobacco, crews of six or more frequently work as a unit. The 
smallest amount of seasonal variation in the number of employees 
is found on dairy and live-stock farms. With the exception of harvest 
time, nine-tenths of the farm labor was employed for much or all of 
the growing season, while casual laborers formed seven-tenths of the 
hired workers in harvest. time. 

The season for the employment of casual labor lasts from July to 
October and more than half of the farmers employed this class of 
labor. Workers were hired by the season by a majority of the 
farmers, seven-tenths of those reporting hiring for six or more months, 
and nearly half hiring for the entire year. The class of farming 
decides the length of time and season during which workers are 
hired. In general, dairy and live-stock farmers, general farmers, and 
market gardeners hire some hands for the whole year. The straw- 
berry growers, in the district studied, hired pickers in the latter part 
of June and first part of July, the rest of the work being done by the 
family, and on cranberry bogs the pickers were hired in September 
and Oetober. Only a few of the tobacco and onion growers employed 
workers by the year and in most of these cases the employers were 
tobacco growers with large holdings who maintained tobacco-sorting 
shops which furnished work in the winter for farm hands as well as 
other workers. ' 

In general, the farm labor was drawn from the localities in which 
the farms were located and was secured by the farmers through 
acquaintances or employees, although some use of employment offices 
was reported. The employment agencies supplying farm workers 
were in the main under private management, only a small percentage 
of these workers being placed by public agencies. 

The fees charged by the agencies varied with the class of office and 
its objects. In Boston, employment agency fees are fixed by the 
city licensing board and the agencies are allowed to charge both the 
employer and employee a fee amounting to 25 per cent of the first 
week’s wages. The agencies seldom charge the employers a fee 
however, as they are glad to get their patronage. Agencies outside 
of Boston set their own rates and sometimes apparently charge as 
much as they think the individuals concerned will pay. On the 
other hand, laborers often make only a deposit and fail to pay the 
balance of the fee unless there is an agreement that the employer 
shall deduct this from the wages and make the payment for the 
employee. 

tis not usual to require references of persons seeking farm employ- 
ment and in most cases in which this is a requirement the agency 
makes no attempt to investigate the references but laces them at the 
disposal of the prospective employer. A few of the better-class 
agencies require and investigate references and refuse to place 
workers whose records are unsatisfactory. Such offices also fre- 
quently keep a record of the occupational history of workers placed 
by them, ile this practice is exceptional it is said to be followed 
by results worth while for both the employer and the employee. 

The nationality of farm laborers in the sections of Massachusetts 
studied was found to vary widely, as immigrants tend to settle near 
others of their race, with the result that certain nationalities dominate 
in different localities. In some cases, too, American-born workers 
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were reported by their employers as foreigners because of the fact fH fo) 
that many of American birth but of foreign parentage consider them. J bo 
selves to be of the nationality of their parents. In the Connecticy; J 1} 
River Valley of Massachusetts there are many Poles; in the south.#% M. 
eastern part of the State many Bravas (Portuguese negroes from the fH far 
Cape Verde Islands) and Portuguese; in central Worcester County fH clu 
many Lithuanians; and in the market-gardening districts arownd fH ab 
Boston, Irish and Italians, The Bravas have largely displaced Finns HH th: 
as cranberry-bog laborers. They are hard-working and thrifty but fH acc 
are largely illiterate and form only a slowly assimilating element iy pel 
the population. The Poles are strong, steady workers and alll dai 
ambitious to own land, with the result that they have developed many {i are 
of the less valuable tracts in the Connecticut River Valley and hay:f fre 
acquired some of the best onion and tobacco land. hor 
The majority of the farm workers interviewed were ordinary fi me 
laborers and three-fourths of them lived in the town where they wer [i litt 
employed, while half of those remaining lived within daily travelin fi sat 
distance of their work. The American-born workers numbered 2)) ( 
of whom about 75 per cent were of native parentage; foreign-)onf for 
workers numbered 183. The latter class of workers had been inf of - 
this country an average of 16 years. var’ 
The average age of the American-born workers was 33.3 ycanfll to s 
and of the foreign-bcrn, 37.5 years, about two-fifths of the former em 
and one-tenth of the latter being under 25 years of age. The larg fi wer 
number of young persons among the American workers was account«l i truc 
for by the fact that many of school age were working at the time tll for 
study was mede and also because American farm owners usually T 
pay their children wages while working on the home farm, whilfiwha 
foreigners generally Go not. in f 
Tbree-fourths of the American-born, as compared with one-se vei thi as t 
of the foreign-born workers, had had at least upper grammar-sc ool the ’ 
work. Among all the hired farm workers, one in seven was illiterate plan 
about two in five had had only elementary schooling, and only oni defir 
in six had any education beyond that received in a grammar schoo. T 
Involuntary unemployment was greater among the foreign-|omflabo 
during the period studied than among the Americans but altogether pub! 
the amount of unemployment was probably greater than usu:fwor! 
among both classes owing to the general economic depression. Ajemp 
a result of unemployment the estimated average loss in wages [ofcan | 
the two years 1920 and 1921 ranged from $340 to $900 in the differeuif visic 
districts, with an average loss for all districts of $432.47. farm 
The six-day week prevails generally on the Massachusetis farmsgjmor¢ 
although there are occasional instances found of a farmer allowing : prop 
Saturday half-holiday. The 9-hour day is the most cominonjjjWor) 
although the 10-hour day was nearly as frequent. The Jongesifseow 
workday was found on live-stock farms, where an 11-hour day ws 
being worked in some cases. Little work was required of («rl 
employees on Sundays and holidays. Some regular help from ‘ve! 
employees was required by about half of the farmers, princi)!!! 
in the care of live stock, in the preparation of vegetables, or in pic kilirpy 
berries for the Monday market. 
Harvest season wages were found to be on the average only sliy)it!) 
higher than those for the rest of the year. Wage rates, with howd 
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for day help averaged somewhat over a dollar less than without 
board, the common rate for men without board being $3 per day. 
The average wages of workers hired by the month in 1921 was $82.51. 
Monthly wages with board varied from $25 to $65, about half the 
farmers who reported paying from $40 to $50. Board usually in- 
cluded room Bee laundry work and was estimated to be equivalent to 
about $10 per week. Nearly 200 of the 622 farmers reported that 
they supplemented wages by various perquisites, including housing 
accommodations, fuel, milk, vegetables, etc. The value of these 
perquisites was estimated by general farmers to be about $23 and by 
dairy farmers about $22 per month. In most cases where houses 
are provided for farm labor, space for a garden is also supplied and 
frequently there is opportunity to keep small live stock or even a cow, 
horse, or automobile, or the use of the employer’s horses and equip- 
ment is given. Although some of these favors cost the employer 
little they are of value in keeping the employees contented and 
satistied . 

Owing to the seasonal character of agricultural work, it is necessary 
for many of these employees to work at other employment for part 
of the year. In most sections of Massachusetts there is such a 
variety of industrial employment available that it is not necessary 
io seek far for work. is a result there was little migratory labor 
employed except in the cranberry district. Some of these workers 
were said to go as far south as Virginia and to work north with the 
track-crop harvests, returning to the Massachusetts cranberry bogs 
for the fall picking season. 

Two out of every five of the farm workers studied had no savings 
whatever, one worker in three had a bank account, and about one 
in four held title to real estate. No inquiry was made, however, 
as to the amount or value of the savings or property holdings. Of 
the workers who had some form of savings, about three-fourths were 
planning to stay in agricultural work. ‘These workers also had more 
definite aims in life than those who were less provident. 

The possibility of improving the supply and character of farm 
labor, the report states, lies to some extent?in the attitude of the 
public toward the importance and requirements of agricultural 
work, but mainly in the selection and treatment of workers by the 
employing farmers. While farmers generally complain that they 
can not compete with the industries in the matter of wages, the pro- 
vision of comfortable and convenient housing facilities would enable 
farmers who hire for all or most of the year to secure steadier and 
more dependable men than is now the case, and greater effort towards 
hte placement of workers and attention to the needs of farm 
workers for recreation and diversion would also go far towards 
securmg and holding the better class of farm workers. 


——eorn 


The Southern Negro in Cleveland Industries 


HE New York Economic World reprints in its issue of May 3, 
1924, an article published by the Union Trust Co. of Cleveland, 

“ Qhio, giving the experience of manufacturing concerns of that 
ity with the southern migrants. ‘The article, written by John B. 
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Abell, is based on an inquiry carried on among industrial employ ey 
of the Greater Cleveland district. 

Migration from the South has been constantly increasing, ‘\1));()! 
in 1923 there were more than 43,000 Southern negroes who sett! 
in Cleveland alone, as against 2,000 for the year 1880.” To a large 
extent the negroes are now coming from the southern cities, 10) 
from the agricultural regions. They are a mixed group, including 
the good and the bad, the industrious and the lazy, the capable 4)\ 
the inefficient, much as any other cross section of the populatioy 
would show. ‘“‘However, they check up well with the average {o; 
other races who come as immigrants to help make up the grea 
American industrial life.’ From the employer’s point of view they 
have one great advantage over the foreign immigrants in that t)ey 
understand the language and the basic ideals of the country. | 

The survey on which the article is based covered 75 of the larvey 
employers of the district, and the findings of this inquiry were 
checked up by an investigation of conditions in 20 large factorios 
of the city. The author dwells particularly on the questions of ||) 
steadiness of the negro as a worker and his fitness for skilled work. 

As to steadiness, the first and most persistent complaint agains: 
the colored worker is that he is unreliable and shiftless, prone to |) 
absent on slight occasion, and fond of changing from one employer 
to another. Investigation, however, fails to show that this charge : 


generally true. 


To be sure, there has been a large turnover in some of the plants where t!\- 
colored men have been employed. In some instances firms report that where 2) 
per cent of their workers are negroes, the turnover among them has sometiiie: 
been as high as 75 per cent of the turnover for the entire plant. On the «| 
hand, an equal number of firms state that the turnover has never, even at ‘\y 


start, been greater than for other racial groups. 


It is suggested that where the turnover 1s targe there are sever: 
reasons, quite apart from the character of the colored workers, \ 
account for it. The newcomer has often been obliged to take the 
first job he could get, and naturally, if this does not suit him, he leave 
it as soon as he can gaé something better. Also the employers, |! \ 
said; have in general taken little pains to try to fit the colored migrant 
into the place for which he is qualified. They have taken on negroes 
when they were hard pressed for help and put them at ‘what might 
be termed turnover work—work not fitted to the man’s training, «1 
upon which there would be a constant change of employees unde’ 
any circumstances.” 

As an incidental proof of the tendency of the negro worker to ||’ 
on to his job, the results are cited of an inquiry made by a local man- 
facturer who employed both races. 

Picking 200 colored’and a like number of white workers at random, he fund 
that 150 of the negroes had savings accounts, while only 35 of the other ci- 


ployees had such reserve resources. This condition, he asserts, shows that the 
colored man must have been fairly regular at work in order to lay aside week!) 
earnings. 

In another plant, employing 445 colored people out of a total of a little mor 
than 1,000 it was found that 140 colored men were putting money in shop say ii¢ 
accounts. pay! of them reported that they were doing this in order to purc!ia*’ 
homes here in the North—or in other words, that they might establish t)c» 
selves permanently as a part of the community. 
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The actual situation as to turnover for 15 plants was found to be 
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as follows: 
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The experience of these 15 firms is typical of those included in the survey of 
rk, the 75 plants. 
ist Accepting these plants as typical of general conditions in Greater Cleveland, 
¥ we find the average factory employment among them for the negroes is 324 per 
; cent of the total, while the average per cent of turnover among them is 36? per 
vel cent. Thus, in spite of the fact that the negro in industry is a comparatively 
Is new factor in this territory, he is but slightly more responsible for the shifting of 
jobs than is the native of the district or the foreign born, who on the whole 
has had a longer time to adapt himself to local conditions. 


25 Turning to the question of the future possibilities of negro labor, 
nies the author states that it is almost impossible to find any authoritative 
| answer. Some employers consider that the negro’s capacity is strictly 

limited and that he can not make good on skilled work: others prefer 

him to members of any other race. In considering the opportunities 

and the negro’s ability to take advantage of them, it must be remem- 

bered that in general, on arriving in the North, he has had to start at 

the very bottom of the industrial ladder, and that any progress he 

may make is due both to his own ability and to the willingness of his 
s employer to recognize that ability. 

So far, the railroads have offered very little opportunity for negroes, 
except as track workers, in which capacity they are said to prove 
highly satisfactory. A few have worked into skilled and semiskilled 
jobs in roundhouses. ‘‘ The number here will increase as rapidly as 
race prejudice can be overcome, for the colored men are making good.”’ 

‘old In hotels, restaurants, and the like, opportunities are very limited, 
~ fg and few of the southern negroes have gone into this work. 

The greatest number of the southern negroes have gone into foundry 
mills and machine-working plants. A number of them were taken 
sind Hi on as war emergency help, and many of these were dismissed at the 
One fee lose of the special need, though in some plants the foreign workers 
ckly fg Vere dismissed and the negroes retained, as being more desirable. 









Twelve foundries or plants primarily engaged in foundry work report that 
from 10 to 60 per cent of their plant employees are colored. The average for 
these plants is 33 per cent negro workers. An equal number of important 
machinery factories report but a slightly smaller average of all employees as 
being colored migrants. 

In all but one of the foundries it was found that the negroes have advanced 
from labor to semiskilled work, and finally to skilled positions. * * * One 
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such plant reports that there is no opportunity for the negro beyond semiski!\;., 
work. Thisis not due so much to his inability to qualify, but rather to a distaste 
of other workers to working alongside of him. 

Practically all of the machine-working plants stated that the negro is finding 
his place in nearly all factory jobs, from common labor up through foremans!},i; 
and mechanical maintenance work. ‘They say that while some of the migra); 
have not made good on certain skilled work, that it is not due to racial trai 
but rather to lack of fitness of the particular individual. 


The suggestion is advanced that the one place in ee work 
to which the negro does not seem to be so well fitted as the white | 
the semiskilled or routine machine work. In Cleveland, at less. 
the newcomers “have landed in large numbers and for longer tiie 
on either straight labor work or the highly skilled trades.’ Sever! 
examples are given of the ability which negroes have displayed oy 
skilled work, and in what might be called professional lines, suc!) »: mad 
industrial chemistry, for instance. On the whole, the conclusion met 
is reached that the negro is likely to be a permanent and an impori ant Son 
factor in the industries of Cleveland. and 
While it would be pure guess to state now what positions may or may ores 
efficiently handled in the future by the Southern negro, experience thus fai situ 
established the fact that they have not as a race failed in any class of work wen 
which they were given a fair trial. Although during the last five years 1). ‘aa 
range of opportunity has been greatly widened, their field is still limited bec: ‘. 
of lack of understanding by both employer and employee, and in some insta nun 
because of the colored prejudice. \\ 
It is almost unanimously agreed that during the time they have been or d 
to any great extent in northern industry, the negroes have made as rapid prog- of d 
ress to better jobs as have immigrants who camein on the same footing. [i | st x: 
generally acknowledged the negro is no longer an emergency factor in indus' 
employment, but that he is here to stay, with the probability that his nuin! the | 
will increase as years go by. P; 
Uzer 
judg 
. ° . . obse 
Operation of Works Committees in Czechoslovakia, 1922 ' HT 
, : i aie ; , The 
HE law establishing works committees in Czechosloval:': ain 
became effective on January 1, 1922. This law applies to «!! taal 
establishments employing regularly at least 30 persons ani 7%)... 
bene for much the same plan of organization as prevails in thé 
yermany. The first report on the practical operation of this now their 
institution during the first year of its existence has recently been J os 4), 
published by the Czecho-Slovak factory inspection service. A brie cipliz 
summary of this report is given below. : with} 
Election of works committees.—The election of works commiitc: ticul: 
became permissible January 1, 1922. During the first half of 1922, Mi, .. 
although committees were elected tn a considerable number ©! BR: 
o~ 4 ‘ . . 7 . ‘ | . .= 
establishments, m the great majority of the establishments ('\ eo 
workers showed a certain aloofness and failed to elect committecs. 9 5.) ;, 
Elections became more numerous during the fall, yet at the en’ BR thoi, 
of 1922 there were only a few districts in which the majority or a! Bos 4), 
of the larger establishments had elected works committees. It is a0 Beatie 
interesting fact that these few districts were chiefly districts witl Tn 
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minating German ulation. In Bohemia, Moravia, and Biit i, , 
esia the establishments which had elected works committees wer’ Hi whor, 
i Sy they 


1. Soziale Praxis and Archiv fiir Volkswohlfabrt, Berlin, Mar. 20, 1924, pp. 237-239. 
2? See MonTaty Lasor Review, November, 1921, pp. 203, 204. 
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in the minority, in Slovakia only a few establishments had them, 
and in Sub-Carpathian Russia not a single establishment had elected 
a works committee. 

The causes of this indifference on the part of the workmen with 
respect to the election of works committees were various. Most 
frequently the workers were of the opinion that the shop stewards 
were fully able to look after their interests. The shop-steward system 
had been continued in many establishments because, under the col- 
lective agreements in force, it gave more rights to the workers than 
the new law, especially in respect to the shop steward’s influence 
upon the discharge and hiring of workers. In other localities the 
workers believed that the works committees law weakened their 
sition in the establishment and menaced their former freedom 
in fixing the rights of the shop stewards by means of collective agree- 
ment. On the other hand, the employers were also responsible. 
Some of them were afraid of the activities of the works committees 
and put all kinds of obstacles in the way of their election, being 
mv, aided in this action by the existing unfavorable economic 
situation and the extensive unemployment. Some employers even 
went to the extent of discharging part of their workers so as to make 
impossible the election of a works committee because of insufficient 
number of workers employed in the establishment. 

Wherever elections were held, they took place without difficulties 
or disturbances. Disputes which sometimes arose because members 
of different political factions were equally: represented in an estab- 
lishment were settled by the arbitration boards or by agreement of 
the labor organizations. 

Practical operatwon.—W orks committees have been in operation in 
Czechoslovakia too short a period to make it possible to pass correct 
judgment upon them. Many of the factory inspectors report their 
observations with respect to the operation of these committees, and 
these reports are predominantly favorable for the new institution. 
They agree that the rights and duties of the former shop stewards 
were not clearly defined and varied from shop to shop, and that this 
fact was harmful. On the other hand, the factory inspectors have 
observed that the exact circumscription of the rights and duties of 
the works committees has been of great advantage to the latter in 
their activities. Employers acknowledge the conciliatory activity 
of the works committees and their beneficent influence upon the dis- 
cipline of the workers, and give them credit for a decrease in thefts 
within the establishments. The works committees have been par- 
ticularly active in enforcing colleetive wage and working agreements, 
in supervising proper attendance to the continuation schools by the 
juvenile workers, and in protecting the health and safety of workers. 
in negotiations with the authorities relating to short-time work or 
shutdowns the committees have been of great assistance through 
their exact knowledge of the situation and of the economic conditions 
of the individual workers, and have contributed to the peaceful and 
satisfactory solution of the problems involved. 

_ In order that the works committees may achieve beneficial results 
its of course necessary that they enjoy the confidence of the workers 
whom they represent and be given proper support ¢ tomar otherwise 
they can not operate successfully. In one establishment the works 
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committee resigned owing to lack of support on the part of thp 
workers. Another works committee, which had admitted {},. 
necessity for a reduction in the number of workers employed, ro. 
pS the authorities to appoint a commission to investigate eo). 

itions in the establishment, in order that it might be justified in {\. 
eyes of the discharged workers. The workers in a textile factory 
became embittered because the management could not be induced 
to pay a Christmas bonus and accused the works committee of 
having been corrupted by the management. In several texiile 
mills in the inspection district of Pardubitz the works commiti re 
became involved in differences with the trade-union, when {hp 
owners of the mills wanted to ship their textile machines abroad jy 
order to erect mills there. The textile workers’ union resolved ¢!),; 
the works committees should not approve the export of the machines. 
When it came to negotiations with the authorities, however, th. 
works committees could not give any convincing reasons for i|\ci1 
disapproval, and, against the will of the textile workers’ organizat ‘on, 
signed a declaration that under certain conditions they would nv 
object to the export of the machines. 

everal factory inspectors made unfavorable reports.as to ti 
activities of the works committees. In some establishments tho 
were told that the activities of the works committees rendered opera- 
tion of the establishment cumbersome. In a weaving mill the activi- 
ties of the works committee had, according to the statement of the 
mill management, assumed such a disturbing character that a (om- 
porary shutdown became necessary and several members of th 
committee had to be refused reemployment when work was resume 
In most instances the unsatisfactory operation of the works com 
mittees was due to the fact that the members of the committees (i 
not have a correct conception of their duties. The frictionless 
operation of the committees depends largely on their makeu. 
e factory inspectors found that as a rule the labor organization 

did not give their support to those members of works commiticr: 
who through their acts prevented peaceful relations between om- 
ployers and workers. en negotiating for the settlement «/ 
strike in a Prague metal goods factory, for instance, the trade-union 
representatives became aware that the chairman of the works 
committee was a hindrance to conciliation and to the peaccful 
operation of the establishment, and requested his immediate resiz 
nation. In most instances the workers elected, as members of the 
works committee, former shop stewards who had had several years 
experience in representing their fellow workers. The labor organ 
zations have also given training courses and lectures for members 0! 
works committees to fit them for their new activities. | 

Relations with the factory inspectors.—The factory inspection servic 
maintained e¢lose relations with the works committees. Some 
employers disregarded the provision of the works committees |W 
that a member of the works committee shall apoumpeny the factory 
inspector on his inspection of the establishment. enever works 
committee members accompany factory inspectors on their inspec 
tions, they generally request information from the latter on questions 
on which they are in doubt, and often call their attention to unlaw!! 
or improper conditions and ask them to remedy them at once. 
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Shop stewards.—The shop stewards have generally been retained 
in establishments employing fewer than 30 workers. For administra- 
‘ive reasons some of the larger establishments now have both shop 
stewards and works committees. 

Shop rules.—One of the duties of the works committee is to work 
out shop rules in agreement with the employer. At the beginning of 
1921 many of the employers issued new shop rules in order to avoid 
interferences from the workers when the works committees law 
became effective. ‘This endeavor on the part of the employers to 
have new shop rules approved by the aietlitititine and to introduce 
them before the going into effect of the works committee law irritated 
the workers considerably and led to a number of disputes. The 
Ministry of Social Welfare has, however, issued instructions to the 
authorities not to approve shop rules introduced by employers without 
previous agreement with the works committee. Collaboration of the 
works committees in the preparation of shop rules is not always an 
easy matter, because many members are not familiar with the legal 
provisions relating to labor contracts and especially those dealing 
with the immediate discharge of workers. he works committees 
also often undervalue the importance of shop rules and believe that 
collective agreements are perfect substitutes for them. Thus the 
committees frequently demanded amendment of perfectly legal pro- 
visions in the shop rules. When, however, they were informed by the 
authorities of the legality of the provisions objected to they as a rule 
admitted their error end the matter was adjusted. 





Labor Problem of the German State Railroads 
N A RECENT issue of the Journal of Political Economy' Dr. R. R. 


Kuezynski, a German economist and statistician, discusses in a 
lengthy article the reasons for the change from an enormous 
surplus in the operation of the German railroads to a huge deficit 
od attempts to answer the question whether there is any possibility 
of putting the roads once more on a paying basis. He holds that the 
folldiees are chiefly responsible for the deficit: Decrease of traffic, 
increased cost and inferior quality of coal, increased cost of all other 
materials, the tax on the transportation of passengers and freight, 
the introduction of the eight-hour day, increased personnel, and 
decreased efficiency. 
Those sections of Doctor Kuczynski’s article that relate to labor, 
labor costs, and labor efficiency are in part given below. 


Increases in Pay Roll and Cost of Materials in Post-War Time 


|F THE operating expenses proper of the German railroads be divided 

into labor expenses and expenses of materials the following re- 
sults are shown: The labor expense increased from 1,431,000,000 
marks in 1913 to 16,326,000,000 marks in 1920, while during the 
same period the expenditure for materials increased from 917,000,000 
to 14,740,000,000 marks. The cost of labor was thus 11.4 times as 


—_—_. 





1 University of Chicago. Journal of Political Economy. ‘German railways and public finances,” by 
R. R. Kuezynski. Chicago, April, 1924, pp. 137-163. 
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high in 1920 as in 1913 and the cost of materials 16.1 times as hig), 
In 1921 the personnel expenses amounted to 26,570,000,000 marks 
and the expense of materials to 25,350,000,000 marks; this means 
that these expenses were, respectively, 18.6 and 27.6 times as hich 
asin 1913. In 1922, labor costs increased to 909,472,000,000 marks 
and the cost of materials to 1,486,104,000,000 marks, or to a point (:34 
times and 1,621 times, respectively, as high as in 1913. While, in 
1913, 61 per cent of all operating expenses were personnel expenses, 
the proportion dropped to 53 per cent in 1920, to 51 per cent in 
1921, and to 38 per cent in 1922; at the beginning of the fiscal year 
1923 it was estimated at 29 per cent my This great relative 
reduction of labor costs deserves the greater attention because almwsi 
all the critics of the deficit of the railways look only at the absoliic 
increase of labor costs (in paper marks) and evidently do not realize 
that the huge total deficit of the railways, of which they complain, 
and which in 1920 amounted to 17,600,000,000 marks (in the ordinary 
and extraordinary budget), exceeded the total labor costs whic, 
were but 16,300,000,000 marks, so that if all the railway employees, 
from the Minister of Railways down to the last switchman, had 
i oy for nothing, the deficit would not have been entirely eliii- 
nated. 

This is, of course, no reason for neglecting the possibility of « 
reduction of labor costs. Such a reduction could, in the author's 
opinion, be accomplished in two ways: By decreasing the labor force, 
and by reducing salaries and wages. But as the earnings of the rail- 
way officials and workingmen, when compared with the cost of living 
and with salaries and wages in private industries are by no me:iis 
high, the only alternative is the reduction of the personnel. 

The average number of officials and workingmen employed |)y 
the State railroads in 1913 was 741,000; the average for 1919—in 
spite of the reduction of the railway mileage—was 1,122,000, i. «., 
51 per cent more.’ In 1920 their average number fell to 1,090,000), 
in 1921 to 1,051,000; and in August, 1923, to 999,000. ‘This |: 1 

e, however, still represents an increase of 35 per cent as cor- 
pared with 1913. How is this great increase in the personnel to be 
explained? The main reasons are the reduction of the hours of labwi, 
the increase of the work to be done, the diminished efficiency of | /c 
employees, and the lack of freedom of the administration in appoiit- 
ing and discharging employees. 


The Eight-Hour Day 


FP XPERTS agree that the eight-hour day has imvolved a consi(- 

erable increase in personnel; that it does not in itself hamper 
the operation of the railways, but that the fault lies in the schem:ti- 
cal application of the eight-hour day, and especially in the failure to 
distinguish ‘‘on call” time from actual working time. In pre-war 
times a man could be employed for 15 or 16 hours a day. ter the 
introduction of the eight-hour day, everyone was employed for eiyht 
hours only, irrespective of the kind of work on which engaged. ‘lis 
situation since been modified to a certain extent, so that persons 
doing very light work and work which is necessarily very often in‘ c'- 
rupted may now be employed for 12 hours of the 24. 
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h. The reduction of the hours of labor was felt the more because at 
KS the same time changes occurred in other conditions of labor which 
HS likewise resulted in an increase of personnel. Vacations were very 
ch much extended. ‘The creation of works councils absorbed the time 
Ks of many employees. The same is true of the payment of wages, 
0 which were considerably complicated by paying wages weekly in- 
in stead of monthly as in pre-war times, by the constant fluctuation of 
Sy, wages on account of the depreciation of the currency, and by the 
in deduction of the income tax from the wages.’ 

ar 

ve Increased Work 

st 

te wat, more thar anything else, caused a considerable increase in 
70 the amount of work to be done was the necessary reconstruction 
in, of the railroad equipment. Even if the war had been terminated by a 
ry peace more favorable to Germany, the German railroads would have 
ch come out of the war in a bad state. Practically all the locomotives 
es, and most of the cars needed to be repaired. The lack of copper and 
ad other materials which are not produced in Germany and could not be 
ai- [i imported during the war had led to the use of substitutes which caused 


a deterioration in the condition of the rolling stock, especially of the 
mM locomotives. 


r’s Added to this, ‘the obligation to surrender, after the armistice, 
C8, 5,000 of the best locomotives, 20,000 passenger cars, and 150,000 
iil freight cars made the situation almost desperate.” While the 
ng Prussian-Hessian railroads before the war rina Aout 70,000 in their 
is repair shops, the number of such workers was on November 1, 1918, 
108,000;-on January 1, 1919, 143,000, and in July, 1919, 166,800. 

by It may seem strange that in this connection the increase of work 

a of the railroad employees is emphasized so much, when a considerable 
Q., reduction of work on account of the decrease of traffic might have 
\(); been expected. Such a reduction has taken place to a marked degree, 
ist but the author points out that it would be wrong to conclude that a 
m- corresponding number of employees could be dispensed with, for 
be there are a good many operations to be done in railroad work which 
Or, require just as many men whether such operations are repeated often 
the or seldom during a day. One must pie just as many switchmen 
nt- whether eight trains pass or twelve. And as to the personnel on the 


trains, where one would expect a diminution first, the decreased eflici- 
ency of the railroads has even resulted in the employment of more 
men. ‘The diminution in the speed of the trains, for instance, has 
increased the personnel. 


sid- 

per Diminished Efficiency of Labor 

a ti- 7 ; : : , sa 
a Hi reduction in working hours was also accompanied by a dimin- 
ous ished labor efficiency, the reasons for which were manifold, and 
the largely the effect of the war. Mr. Stieler, undersecretary in the 


cht Railway Ministry, stated in this connection: ‘‘ We had to expect that 
‘his ape, ate 





*The Ministry of Railways estimated at the end of 1920 that the extension of vacations had increased 


ons the total personnal by 26,517. While in the workshops in pre-war years 300 working days were the average 
tare for a workman, the increase of vacation days resulted in a reduction to 280 working-days. At the end of 
Let 1920 the works council absorbed 2,212 officials and workmen. The change from monthly to weekly rates 


resulted in an employment of 3,548 additional clerks, and the deduction of income tax in the employment 
of 1,706 more s. Four thousand other clerks did nothing all the year round but compute the rises 
10 Salaries and wages due to the fall of the mark. 
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our personnel would come back from the war overstrained, exhaus'.| 
by hunger, and as a consequence thereof, with lessened disciplin:.” 
The revolution which followed the war, of course, still further din); 
ished the sense of discipline. 

The efficiency of labor was reduced still more by the fact that, a+», 
the war, piecework was prohibited. The railroad men’s objection i) 
enowork was largely due to mistakes committed by the previous 
administration. ‘The former piecework system made it possible !\ 
the foremen to handle things as they pleased and to pay the work... 
not according to their efficiency and industry, but according {) 
political or similar reasons. But the sudden abolition of piecew 
resulted in a great diminution in the amount of work done. To quot 
only one example: In September, 1918, a staff of 107,000 work«:. 
repaired 870 locomotives per week; in September, 1919, only 74) 
locomotives were repaired per week, while 164,000 men were « 
ployed at this work. ‘ And this in spite of the fact that in 1918 man 
women and war prisoners had been employed, who in the meantii 
had been replaced by skilled workers. But in 1920 piecework \ 
gradually reintroduced and efficiency of labor has since increased. 

Nevertheless, efficiency is still much lower than before the \ 
The average amount of work performed by the railroad employees | 
1919 was equivalent to 43 per cent of the work done in pre-war tin<. 
and that performed at the end of 1921 to 60 per cent. But it musi |» 
taken into consideration that with the reduced traffic the avery 
amount of work performed by a man is necessarily somewhat sma!!.. 
and that efficiency of labor has diminished not only on the State rail 
roads but also in privately owned establishments. From 191% 1) 
September, 1921, the number of railroad employees increased by '))) | 
per cent and the number of employees in mines by 36.4 per cent, while 
output decreased to 82.6 per cent in the case of the railroads ani ' 
82 per cent in the case of the mines. It may seem strange thia' 
Germany everyone becomes very much excited about the large nui 
ber of railroad employees, while practically nobody pays any atten! on 
to the increased number of mine workers, or clerks in the banks, «’ 


“The reason is that everybody knows that after all it is out of |i: 


pocket that the personnel expenses of the railroads of the Comm: 

wealth have to be paid, while most people imagine that the wage: 0 
the miners and the salaries of the bank clerks are not borne | 

themselves but by others.” 


Faulty Employment Policy of the Railroad Administration 


‘THE diminution of labor efficiency was aggravated by the ob! -:- 


tion of the railroad administration to appoint incompetent . 


ployees, and the efforts to increase efficiency were hindered by «!- 


stacles to the dismissal of the less efficient workers. First of all 
the personnel at the end of the war was not what it had formerly }):«. 


At the beginning of the war, 104,000 officials and workmen o/ (1 


Prussian-Hessian railroads were called into the army or the mili‘) 
railway service, and especially the strongest and most efficient !:10!! 


were thus withdrawn from the service of the domestic railways. In th 
course of the war, more and more railroad men were called into 111!- 
tary service and the vacancies had to be filled by women anid )y 
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ed boys too young to enter the army. In 1917 and 1918, about 215,000 
‘ men, or 38 per cent of the force employed before the war, were in 
in- military service; in 1918, women formed 16.5 per cent of the workers 
on German railroads. 
ep The principles which prevailed in the reestablishment of the labor 
force after the war were most disastrous. The greatest mistake, per- 
us haps, was the indiscriminate appointment of unemployed workmen. 
| It seemed impossible to send into the streets the hundreds of thou- 
‘S sands of men employed in war industries, and the public thought that 
to the railroads, wiaek belonged to the State, were the right place for 
the unemployed. The State railroads also had to take care of a 
large number of officials and workmen who came from the ceded 
ers territories. Moreover a large number of crippled soldiers were put 
i on railroad work—on October 1, 1921, not less than 65,000 disabled 
m war veterans being in the employ of the railroads. 
in} All this would not have been so bad if the railroad administration 
me had had full liberty to dismiss superfluous employees, but the demobil- 
vas ization laws forbade an employer to dismiss any man before short- 
ening the hours of labor. The knowledge of these provisions did not 
au tend to increase the industry of the workman. It was only in 1920 
in that the railroad administration succeeded in getting permission to 
S, dismiss a large number of workers, with the result that the number of 
be men employed in the railroad shops in Prussia decreased from 151,000 
ure on January 1 to 122,000 on March 1. The difficulties in the way of 
ler, dismissing men were increased by the fact that the States, just before 
ail- the transfer of their railroads to the Commonwealth (Reich), pro- 
to moted about 100,000 employees with nonofficial ratings to the rank 
of officials, and thus—as all the officials hold their positions for hfe— 
made it impossible to dismiss these men. The result was that the 
| to number of officials increased from 377,000 in the fiscal year 1919 to 
t i about 445,000 in the fiscal year 1921, while at the same time the num- 
am- ber. of workmen decreased from 744,000 to about 606,000. This 
on meant an increase in the number of officials by about 68,000, while 
ete at the same time the total personnel decreased by 71,000. The per- 
his centage of officials among the total number of employees increased 
\on- from 34 to 42. The effect of this procedure was to decrease the 
of margin for the reduction of the personnel and to cause these men, 
yy from the very moment they became officials, to decline to perform 
certain work which they had readily done before. The number of 
employees can be cut down somewhat, ‘‘and there is no question that 
it is very desirable, from an economic and moral standpoint,” that 
the railroads employ only as many workers as are absolutely neces- 
ma sary. The savings which can be effected in personnel expenses, 
em- however, are, in the author’s opinion, not very ane: 
OD- 
all, 
een. 


+] ) . . . . . . . 
Un HE situation is quite different as to the expenditure for materials. 


< 
; 


Increase in Cost of Materials Greater than in Cost of Labor 


Lary The percentage which cost of materials forms of the total 
men expenses of the railroads has risen from 39 to 71. But these figures 
. the do not indicate the real change which has occurred, since the labor 
nili- force has increased considerably in the last 10 years while the 


| by amount of raw materials and manufactured goods purchased by the 
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railroad administration has decreased. The main reason for {hj 
enormous increase in cost of materials is to be found in the extraori(i- 
nary rise of prices. 

The abolition of the premiums for saving coal and oil in running 
the locomotives led to an increase of the expense for materials, siic¢ 
the workers on the trains were no longer interested in an econoinic 
use of these materials. But as the premiums for saving coal and 0) 
have long ago been restored, this fact has lost its importance snd 
can be used only in explaining the consumption of coal, especially 
high in the year 1919. | 

The consumption of coal in running the locomotives was miic\ 
larger during the war than formerly. While it amounted to 5| 
pounds per locomotive mile in the fiscal years 1913 and 1914, it rose 
to 54 pounds in 1915, to 59 pounds in 1916, to 64 pounds in 1917, io 
70 pounds in 1918, and to 78 pounds in 1919. In the fiscal year 12 
it dropped to 70 pounds and in 1921 and 1922 to 64 pounds. Even 
taking into consideration the fact that at present much heayiu 
locomotives are used than in pre-war times, it is safe to say that an 
additional consumption of 20 per cent is necessary on account of th) 
use of poorer coal, that is to say, dirty coal and coal not fit for railroad 
use, and of the use of coke. The efforts to get cleaner coal wore 
vartly successful during the war, because the military authorities 
iat ot the railroad administration, but after the political revolution 
the quality of the coal became much poorer. Minister Oeser once 
stated: “Imagine what it means economically, when in a single day 
in one railroad division 154 trains are kept on the road under steuin. 
because the bad coal has not sufficient power to make the locomot ivis 
run.”’ Some progress has been made, but in view of the helplessnes: 
of the railroad administration in dealing with the mine owner: 
due to heavy competition among coal buyers—definite progre=; is 
not to be expected for some time to come. 

Another misfortune is that the railways are not sufficiently provid 
with coal and that they have been using coke as a substitute since 
1914. The value of coke is only 80 to 90 per cent that of good coal, 
yet coke costs more. 

The dirtiness of the coal, the necessity of using unfit and expen-ive 
coke, the introduction of the coal tax, and the high price of cvil 
are responsible for the fact that the proportion which aa expenses 
form of the total operating expenses has increased from 9 pe cent 
in 1913 to 22 per cent in 1923. Although the coal tax was abolis!ei 
on October 15, 1923, there is no hope whatsoever that the {uel 
expenses in 1924 will be smaller than a year ago, for coal prices in 
Germany are now much higher than when the 40 per cent coal tax 
prevailed. 

What are the present means of reducing the expenses of the railroad 
administration for materials? To answer this question, one mu-' 
first of all realize that even in pre-war times the prices paid by tle 
railroads were very high, 

While great economy, and sometimes too great economy, was observe i” 
fixing salaries and wages, the trusts got prices which left them by far too | ars’ 
profits. It is a well-known fact that in pre-war times German manufactiircr 


sold many goods cheaper abroad than to the German State railroads. !' is, 
of course, very difficult to say how much the German State railroads were over 
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charged before the war. A report of the railway men’s union has estimated it 
at 20 per cent on an average. ‘The profits made by the manufacturers, and 
especially by the iron and steel manufacturers, during the war were in Germany 
what they were in almost every belligerent country, and yet this was a small 
matter compared with what happened after the war. 

There was one factor which in this connection was especially 
favorable to the industrialists. While formerly the repairing of 
locomotives and cars had been done exclusively in the State work- 
shops, the railroad administration was compelled, beginning with 
January, 1919, to have some of its repair work done in private 
shops because the State workshops were overburdened. The financial 
experiences of the railroads with this kind of contract were ee 
ing.’ It was no uncommon occurrence for the private workshops 
to charge for twice as many hours for certain repair work as were 
required in the State workshops. But the greatest injury to the 
railroad administration was through the exorbitant increase of prices 
for locomotives, cars, rails, etc. In spite of the low cost of pro- 
duction in Germany, the railroads generally had to pay prices which 
corresponded to those of imported raw materials. This principle was 
also applied to the sale of cars, although here the price of the imported 
raw materials was not of much consequence. The manufacturers of 
locomotives explained the enormous increase in the prices of loco- 
motives in 1920 by the increasing prices of iron. When, however 
in the spring of 1921 the price of iron dropped to less than one-half 
and the representative of the manufacturers was asked why the 
price of locomotives had not followed the price of iron, he answered: 
“The price of iron is responsible for only 4 per cent of the price of 
locomotives; if, then, the price of iron decreases by 50 per cent, the 
price of locomotives can decrease by only 2 per cent.’ 

The first measure which might have a beneficial influence upon the 
trend of prices would be the extension of the railroad workshops owned 
by the Commonwealth. In the writer’s opinion, they not only 
should do al! the repair work, as was done up to 1918, but also should 
produce so large a part of the rolling stock needed by railroads that 
the private manufacturers of locomotives and cars would be obliged 
to forego their excessive profits. The development of the railroad 
workshops would at the same time offer the possibility of usefully 
employing all the present superfluous railroad officials and workmen. 
It might also be advantageous to make contracts with foreign com- 
petitors in spite of the political difficulties which might arise from 
such a procedure. “It is true one can not predict with absolute 
certainty how this struggle between the railroad administration and 
the industrialists would end.” It might happen that the owners of 
the raw materials, especially coal and iron, would make such great 
difficulties for the a workshops of the Commonwealth that 
these shops would encounter very high costs of production, with the 
result that the expenses of the railroads would not decrease. In 
this ease the only possible way would be for the railroad adminis- 
tration to acquire the necessary coal mines and iron and steel works, 
thus following the example of the big German private concerns 
which at the same time own coal mines, iron and steel works, etc., 
and produce manufactured goods. 


’ 
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It is the opinion of Dr. Kuezynski that if these measures are })1; 
into effect it will be possible soon to reduce the deficit of the + 
roads and finally to make them self-supporting. It will be im; 
ble, however, for some years to come for the railroads to hi 
surplus and that this would also be impossible if they were | 
ferred to private ownership. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


rqrHE following tables are based on figures which have been re- 
| ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices." 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food May 15, 
1923, and April 15 and May 15, 1924, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the price per 
pound of sugar was 11.2 cents in May, 1923; 9.9 cents in April, 1924; 
and 9.2 cents in May, 1924. These figures show a decrease of 18 per 
cent in the year and 7 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food ? combined show a decrease 
of 2 per cent May, 1924, as compared with May, 1923, and a decrease 
of two-tenths of 1 per cent May, 1924, as compared with April, 1924. 
r\nue 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 

OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, MAY 15, 194, COMPARED WITH MAY 15, 1923, AND 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of | per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 














| | Per cent of increase 























| : ‘rease (— 
Average retail price on Sian 15 1900 peti 
| yare nitvo— 
Article Unit =| re site 
May 15, Apr. 15, | May 15, | May 15, | Apr. 15, 
1923 1924 1924 1923 1924 
| 
| 
| Cents | Cents Cents 
iclolay Id... em icomenn | Pound. ..-...--| 38. 7 | 39. 6 40. 6 +5 +3 
ee EDS Pana Gaal ee oy aa 33. 0 33. 7 34. 6 +5 +3 
BID) TOON eee nk ce cndinn eo SSeS 28. 2 29. 0 | 29. 4 +4 +1 
CICK Geers ce es | ae 19. 9 20. 9 | 21.3 +7 +2 
Plate Wee Sees PD >. + eer 12. 7 13.3 | 13. 5 +6 +2 
| 
Pork Ge doch di Blood 1 SEE MO OB 30. 0 28.7 | 29. 9 —0.3 +4 
ES ae Laer “TS age! 39. 1 36. 2 36. | —8 —0. 3 
‘Eas. Re i ELT ¢ (See "kro 45. 3 44.3 44,7 —1 +i 
ow 6 || ts | a ae eee Sr aa 36. 7 38. 8 39. 4 +7 +2 
if tk a ieee (italia 36. 2 36. 1 36. 6 +] +1 
Salmon, canned, red................|...-- ae ae 31. 2 31. 1 31.1 —0.3 ) 

i Gf °° ES | Quereé.....-... 13. 5 13. 8 13. 6 +1 =| 
Milk, evaporated ..................- 15-16 oz. can__- 12, 2 11.8 11.7 =~} =i 
ee, Re ~ iain aapaaaie C. ene 52, 1 50. 1 46. 1 —12 —§ 
Oleomargarime...................-.- Rutt OS 29. 1 30. 2 30. 1 +3 —0.3 
St i Mae ae 27.6 28. 5 28. 5 +3 ) 
Om > <a is gg a 35. 5 35. 6 34. 6 —3 —3 
Fo Sy OO a ae od We se. 17.3 17. 2 17. 1 —|] ~| 
Vegetable lard substitute............|.._-- ee ad 22. 6 24. 5 24. 5 +8 0 
Eggs, strictly fresh..............---- Dozen........- 35. 1 $2.1 32. 8 —7 +2 











'Tn addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and electricity 
from each of 51 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
Retail prices of dry goods were published quarterly until November, 1923. 

'The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been 
used from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, 
pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, 
rice, coffee, and tea. "The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the 
Weighted aggregates for each month beginning with January, 1921. 
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Tasie 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN? 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, MAY 15, 1924, COMPARED WITH MAY 15, 1923, AN) 
APRIL 15, 1924—Concluded 





























= 
Per my of in 
i ; i bid (+)or decres ’ 
Average retail price on May 15, 1924 
yared wit! 
Article Unit | — 
May 15,| Apr. 15,| May 15, | May 15, | Ap 
1923 1924 1924 1923 1924 
| Cents Cents Cents 
ES ec ee ee ee 8.7 8.7 8.7 0 
iced, whats t -£actbdes ds ad Paene hE bo dl 4.8 4.6 4.6 —4 
a tn RIS RR CR a Seine do_. 4 4.0 4,4 4.4 +10 
ERR BE TY Se OER) DS” do 4 8.8 8.8 8.8 0 
oN ee eee eer 8-0z. pkg_...-- 9.7 97 9.7 0 ) 
, eee yee re 28-02. pke baie | 24. 5 24. 3 24. 3 —1 
lan inaninne ao ambsensesehtenun Pound. ......-- 19. 7 19. 6 19. 5 —l 
RES ete lt Ripe 188 Sart eee eee e a bic do....-..-.| 9.4 9.8 9.9 +5 
EOE ENGEL, EE OES | 0... tone | 11.4 9.8 9.8 —i4 ) 
a Nl Fa TE SB SL ait 0 an awe | 2.7 2.8 2.9 +7 
Eh a ES SEN re 7.8 5.9 6.7 —14 
60” NER TORS Se es eeprem Aes Cle SE RESE RES, §. 0 7.1 7.7 —4 
OO ee re ee No. 2 can _.--- 13. 0 12.7 12.7 —2 
SS SEE RS EE ee TSC haere oN re 15. 4 15. 8 15.8 +3 
rere ee ever eee es ee 0s63654-<4) 17.5 18. 0 18, 1 +3 
Tomatoes, Ganned................... PES Te eee: 13. 0 12.9 13. 0 0 
Sugar, granulated _..............._.. Pound-_-_____-_| 11.2 9.9 9. 2 —18 
pwd Lh RO dh Sh pena lh a A ge al nl ER, * 69. 3 71.6 71.1 +3 
BS ES Ee errr ie ae 38. 0 41.8 42, 2 +11 
aie He a EE TAS 8 ee oo 19.5 17.5 17.6); 10 | 
a ne alten caesbsrenaalise tuck orm sxsaie esata acl 17. 8 | 15. 6 15. 5 —13 | 
es EE arma me ia 37.0 37.2 36. 6 —1 
CT ee a eee Manne J 7 55. 3 40. 2 | 41.6) —2 | 
| ET SA ET ST ee ee —2 | 
} 








1 See note 2, p. 55. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of spoci- 
fied food articles on May 15, 1913, and on May 15 of each year 
from 1918 to 1924, together with percentage changes in May o! 
each of these specified years compared with May, 1913. For ex 
ple, the price per pound of coffee was 29.8 cents in May, 1913; °\).! 
cents in May, 1918; 40.5 cents in May, 1919; 49.2 cents in May, 
1920; 36.1 cents in May, 1921; 35.9 cents in Mey, 1922; 38.0 cents 
in May, 1923; and 42.2 cents in May, 1924. 

As compared with the average price in May, 1913, these figures 
show the following percentage increases: May, 1918, 1 per cent: 
May, 1919, 36 per cent; May, 1920, 65 per cent; May, 1921, 21 per 
cent; May, 1922, 20 per cent; May, 1923, 28 per cent; and May, 
1924, 42 per cent. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an in- 
crease of 46 per cent in May, 1924, as compared with May, 191: 
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NT iste 2—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, MAY 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS 
COMPARED WITH MAY 15, 1913 


a 


{Percentage changes of five-tenths of | per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 





Per cent of increase (++) or decrease 
Average retail price on May 15 (—) May 15, of each specified year 












































Article | Unit compared with May 15, 1913 
| | . a fas, eas, NOI OR 
}1913, 1918 | 1919 | 1920 <3 en ae et i918 | 1919 8 a am 1923 | 1924 
mm | | ™ oe . 8 
Cts.| Cis.| Cis.) Cts, | Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts 
Sirloin steak__.....}| Pound _/25. 6} 40.0) 44. 4) 43. 4/40. 1/37. 7|38. 7/40. 6) +56) +73) +70/+57| +47) +51) +59 
Round steak .......|..- do_...|22. 2) 38. 0} 41.6 39. 9/35. 6/32. 5'33. 0134. 6} +71) +87) +80|+60) +46) +49) +56 
) Rib roast....--.-.-. . -d0....|20. 0} 31.8} 35. 2} 33. 4/30. 2'27. 9/28. 2/29. 4) +59] +76) 467/451) +40) +41] +47 
) Chuck roast........|_.-do__._|16. 1} 27. 3] 29. 7] 26. 5/22. 0/19. 8/19. 9'21. 3) +73) +84] +65/+37) +23) +24] +3: 
() Pisin DG ademee!.- do____|12, 2} 21.9) 22. 5) 18. 8/15. 0/13. 0/12. 7\13. 5| +80) +84) +54)+23) +7) +4 +11 
Pork chops.-..--.--|---do_...|20. 9] 36. 7| 43. 0} 42. 5/35. 1/34. 4/30. 0/29. 9] +76/+ 106/4-103'+68| +65) +44] +43 
Dalen... swceacmeinelned do__..{(26. 9) 50.5] 56. 7) 52. 6/43. 5/39. 8/39. 1136. 1) +88/+111} +96/+62) +48) +45] +34 
0 RB Se |___do_._.|26. 7] 45.6] 54. 5] 55. 5/48. 7/51. 3/45. 3/44. 7) +71/+104/ +108 +22! +92) +7) +67 
Lamb, leg of _......|_..do_.__|19. 4} 36. 8] 39. 6) 42. 1/34. 7/39. 2/36. 7/39. 4] +-90) + 104/+-117|+79 +102) +80'+103 
) OS ES a |__.d0_.._|22. 2] 37.9} 43. 5] 47. 1/41. 3/37. 7|36. 2.36.6) +71) +96!+112+86) +70) +63! +65 
salmon, canned, |_..do___-|_.__}!29, 6/131. 91137, rT —— Shee PEEL AEE Nee wo wne|onnne]---2e 
red. | | | i 
Milk, fresh.....-- | Quart._| 8.8} 13.2) 14. i 16. 2}14. 4,12, 513. 5.13. 6) 4-50) +00 +84/+64! +42) +53} +55 
Milk, evaporated | @) _----} 15. 1} 14. 7/94. 8/11. O12. 2:11. 7}. __ I. > oe aE 
<a Pound (55. 9 51. O| 67.9 71. 6/42. 5 44. 9/52. 146.1) 4 42) - 89) +99) -+18} +25 15) +28 
Oleomargarine - _ - _.do | 40. 4| 43. 3130, 8/27. 5|29. 1/30. 1'_ 
it margarine ----- ‘= Sos 35. 3} 36. 5128, 2/26. 7/27. 6/28. 5)... -|...--j..---|_-.-|.- 
CRGG06 4. cabetes ct ot do 121. 9} 33. 4] 42. 2! 42. 9131. 5/30. 8135. 5134. 6!) 4 53) 4 131 +96) -+ 14) +41} +62] +58 
Lintih...... <qpieeinneeaineltaoe }_..-d0..._|15. 8} 32. 9} 38.8 29. 8116. 7/17. 0117. 3/17. 1/4-108)+-146) +29) +6) +8) +9) +8 
Vegetablelard sub- BS 6 Be Bees 33. 9 ph oer i ddl ship hee OER. a ni 
stitute. | | | | | | | 
Regs, strictly fresh Dozen leg 3} 42. 4) 53.1) 52. 933. 4:33. 5:35. 132.8) 4-61!+-102/+-101 +27 7 | 25 
PORG....incnidiomabkabdittt Pound . 6} 9.9) 9.8) 11.5) 9.9) 8.8) 8.7) 8.7) +77) +75/+105 +77 57 5] +55 
Fievir....: Ate sdb< .-d0_...| 3.3] 6.6) 7.5] 8.7] 5. 7| 5.3) 4.8) 4. 6)4100/4+127|4-164 +73] ++ +45) +-39 
a do....| 2.9) 7.0) 6.2) 6.7) 4 5) 3. 8} 4. 0} 4. 4 4-141)4114)+-131/+-55}) +31) +38] +52 
joats_...._- fu..1.24..... 8. 5| 10.5] 9. 9] 8. 7} 8. 8) 8.8 ore 
Corn flakes sawete 99 auc. .-| 14.1) 14, 1/12. 6/10. 0} 9. 7) 9.7). 
Vheat cereal... _. (4 .. ..| 25. 1] 30. 1/29, 8/25. 8/24. 5124. 3). 
Macaroni. -_-...-.. Poand -}...-|.....| 19. 3} 20. 7/21. 0/20. 1/19. 7)19. 5) 2. . 
OSES a |__ do___-} 8. 6! 12.3! 13. 4] 18. 7| 8 8) 9. 5) 9.4) 9.9, +43) 4 j 10) y +1 
Beans, navy. ..-.--|...do___-|.._-| 17. 8} 12.0} 11. 8; 7. 9) 9. 7)11. 4] 9.8 ; 
PORMEERS cnn once ckewt do....| 1.6) 2,2) 3.3) 9.6) 2. 2) 3. O} 2.7) 2.9) 38 + 106)-+-500 4-38] --R8) - 69] 1S] 
Onions.......-.--- |. -do.._.|....| 5.6! 10.7] 8.0] 5.6] 9.8] 7.8] 6.7 | 
Cabbage......-.-- ar ee Fat | 9.6] 8.4) 5.6) 5. 7| 8.0) 7.7 ; ‘ 
\- Besta, eee. «2 -..0 4°) .....}.-..1..-.- | 17.5) 16. 814. 6/13. 1/13. 0.12.7 
= Corn, Cammed ._....] (5)......}...-]....- 19. 1] 18. 6/15. 9/15. 5,15. 4)15. 8 
Cal Peas, Cammed....._- |, en. Gad. 19. O} 19. 1/17. 5:17. 817. 518. 1 7 
of Tomatoes, Canned._j (*)__....|.-_-|..___] 15. 8} 15. 1/11. 4)13. 7 13. 013. 0 ‘ek | 
Sugar, granulated __}| Pound | 5.4, 9.1) 10.6 25. 4) 8. i| 6, 6) 11. 2) 9. 2) +69) +-96|+370/+-56) +22)+107| +70 
Mm- TOM. .cthtdinc oh ate ..do_._.!54. 41 63. 8] 69. 81 74. 0170. O167. 9:69. 3'71. 1) +17) +28} +36\+29) +25) +27) +31 
4 Coffee..-..---------| .-do_...|29. 8} 30. 1) 40. 5} 49. 2/36. 1/35. 9/38. 042. 2} +1 +36} +65/4+21) +20) +28) +-42 
yk ae Sr s&h he 16. 5| 23. 2) 28. 3)18. 7/20. 4/19. 5/17. 6)... 
\ Raisins............_|_..do....|..._] 15. 1] 16. 5) 27. 4/31. 0/24. 2/17. 8/15. 5)...__/_ ald 
Bananas..........- Dogen..|....|...._] 38. 81 43. 2/40. 7/36. 2/87. 0/36. 6).....|.....|.._./_-_ I. , Bix 
nts Jo es EE EE ee 54, 1] 71. 8/46. 7/62. 0155. 3/41. 6)... 4. REN, te EF : 
ll artidlas oom- j........./...-]..... maa ret Oe 4 is tad +64) +91 +123 +450 +44 +48 +46 
res bined. | | | } 
Both pink and red. 3 8-ounce package. 5 No. 2 ' 
pel ‘ 15-16 Ounce can. 4 28-ounce package. 6 See note 2, p 
Vy 


; lable 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
in- ol food * as well as the changes in the amounts of the articles that 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1923, and for May, 1924. 








- Although monthly prices have been secured on 43 food articles since January, 1919, prices on only 22 
0 these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD 
AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1923, AND IN MAY, jo. 






































































































































Sirloin steak | Round steak | Rib roast Chuck roast Plate beef Pork 
Year Aver-- | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- | Aver- 
age } Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age 
retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail 
price | price price price price | pric 
| 
Per lb.) Lbs. | Per 1», Lbs. | Per lb. Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per Ib.| Lbs. | Per li 
_ ae ee $0. 254 3.9 $0. 223 4.5 |$0. 198 5. 1 |$0. 160 6.3 |$0. 121 8.3 |$0. 210 
RE . 259 3.9 . 236 4.2 204; 49 . 167 6.0 . 126 7.9 . 220 
eres » 257 3.9; .230 43; .@l; 5650] .161 62; .121 8.3 . 203 
Sarees . 273 3.7} . 245 4.1 .212| 47 .171 5.8 | .128 7.8 . 227 
«eee - 315 3.2) .200 3.4; .249; 4.0] .209 4.8 . 157 6. 4 -319 
- Sees . 389 2.6 | .369 27| .307| 3.3] .266 3.8 | . 206 4.9] .390 
Sora 417 2.4; .389 26); .325; 321 . 270 3.7 . 202 5.0 . 423 
SSE ee eee - 437 2.3} .395 25; .3382| 3.0] .262 3.8 . 183 5.5 - 423 
SA ee - 388 2.6 | .344 29; .201; 3.4] .212 4.7]; .143 7.0 . 349 
eee . 374 27) .323 3.1 246; 3.6] .197 5.1 128 7.8 330 
eee . 391 26) 335 3.0} .284; 3.5] .202 5.0 | .129 7.8 304 
1924, May...__-| .406 2. 5 . 346 2.9 . 204 3.4 . 213 4.7 . 135 7.4 299 
7 od «Oat 
Bacon Ham | Lard Hens Eggs Bu 
Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.' Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per dz.| Dozs. | Per ib 
i PRE eS Re $0. 270 3.7 |$0.269 | 3.7 |$0.158 6.3 $0.213 | 4.7 |$0.345 2.9 |$0. 383 
Scheheetiee. 275) 36] .273| 37) .156;) 64] .218) 46/ .353| 28] .362 
Wiedcecdecne . 269 3.7 . 261 3.8 . 148 6.8 . 208 4.8 . 341 2.9 . 358 
RS OA . 287 3. 5 . 204 3.4 - 175 5.7 . 26 4.2) .375 2.7 . 394 
Oat . 410 2.4 . 382 2.6 | .276 3.6 | . 286 3.5 | .481 2.1 487 
PE Cwekése . 529 1.9 . 479 2.1 . 333 3.0 . 377 27); .569 1.8 77 
Re lit . 554 1.8 . 534 1.9 . 369 2.7) .4ll 2.4 . 628 1.6 . 678 
i . 523 1.9] .555 18 | . 295 3.4 | .447 2.2] . 681 1.5] .701 
Diibbirecnscchsan - 427 2.3 . 488 20 . 180 5.6) .397 2. 5 . 509 2.0 . 517 
atkins utstaretencl . 398 2.5) .488 2.0 170 5.9 | .360 2.8 . 444 2.3 . 479 
Sar . 391 2. 6 . 455 2.2 .177 5.6 | .350 2.9 - 465 2.2 . 554 
1924, May-..-..-- . 361 2.8 447 2.2 171 5.8 | .366 2.7 . 328 3.0 . 461 
| 
Cheese . Milk Bread Flour Corn meal R 
| | | } = 
Per tb.) Lbs. | Per qt.) Qts. | Per lb. Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Per i 
A” $0. 221 | 4.5 |$0.089 | 11.2 |$0.056 | 17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3 |$0.030 | 33.3 $0. 087 
RE eae . 229 44 -089 | 11.2) .063 15.9 -034 | 29.4 . 032 31.3 . O88 
Mi dikdon taken -233; 43 .088 | 11.4| .070 14.3; .042/ 23.8] .033 30. 3 . 091 
| ee Sa -258|- 39] .001) 110] .073| 137] .044| 227] .084 | 29.4) .091 | 
| Pes .332/ 3.0] .112) 90); .002/ 109] .070) 143] .058| 17.2) .104 
__ Sib: » 350 | 28} .139; 7.2] .098| 10.2] .067| 149] .068/ 14.7) .129 
ids. « Jt aleod - 426 23] .155; 65) .100 10.0; .072; 13.9} .064/ 15.6 15) 
eee eee - 416 2.4 * 167 | 6.0 . 115 8.7 081) 12.3 + 065 | 15. 4 - 174 
ST alpis Fae ae . 340 29] .146; 68), .009) 10.1; .058 | 17.2| .045| 22.2) .095 
ios wim din . 329 30; .131; 7.6] .@7 11.5] .051 |; 196] .089 | 25.6 . 095 
~_ erreered 369 | 27) 2138) 72) 1087] 15] [047 | 21.3] [041 | 24.4) 095 
1924, May------ 346; 2.9) .136| 7.4 . 087 11.5} .046 21.7 . 044 22.7 . 099 
l 
Potatoes Sugar Coffee Tea 
Per lb. Lbs. | Per ib.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. 
ere oe $0.017 | 58.8 /$0.055| 18.2 $0.208| 3.4 $0544] 1.8 |..-..2}.2222/.222--. 
|) a ey -018 | 55.6) .059 16.9 | .297 3.4] . 546 ES ES SE 
elegant 015 | 66.7| .066| 152] .300| 3.3] .545] 1.8) ---222-}o0 22 ofl. 
ee eS 027 | 37.0; .080; °2.5]| .299 3.3) .546 ce ae 
PE iiinbicwnandil . 043 233.3; .093 10.8} .302 3.3] .582 Ay Boe —— =. 
TAA: 5. aiosoicieieial .0382 | 31.3}; .0897 | 10.3) .305 3.31 .648 OS) tities shpat teen 
WGise i Scud 038 | 26.3; .113 8.8) .433 23] .701 OE RE SATE See 
=a .063 | 15.9)] .194 5.2}; .470 21] .733 9 RE Fey See 
BR iis Ste c: oo trait .031 |} 323; .080; 125] .363 28] .697 i | Nhe ME Se 
VERA Re? ah .028 | 35.7) .073| 13.7) .361 28] .681 Se ee 
| SR ee -029 | 34.5; .101 9.9} .377 27 . 695 AE ee 
1924, May..---- .029 | 34.5; ..092] 10.9] .422 2.41] .71l Ret Eetdidictdigendlewcas- 
" 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


[\ TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 

the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,t by years from 1907 
to 1923, and by months for 1923° and for January to May, 1924. 
These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 
as 100, and are computed by dividing the average price of each 
commodity for each month and each year by the average price of 
that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. 
For example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 1920 was 
168, which means that the average money price for the year 1920 
was 68 per cent higher than the average money price for the year 
1913. e relative price of bacon for the year 1919 was 205 and 
for the year 1920, 194, which figures show a drop of 11 points but a 
decrease of only 5 per cént in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
the changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the inex and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used. For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost 
of the market teeny ee on 43 articles and weighted according 
to the consumption in 1918, see Monraiy Lasor Review for March 
1921 (p. 25). 

The! ees shown in the chart on page 61 pictures more readily 

[ market basket and 
the trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brought 
down in May, 1924, to approximately where it was in April, 1917. 
The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,° because the 
percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown than 
on the arithmetic scale. 


? 








‘See note 2, p. 55. 

® For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21, and for each month of 1921 and 1922, see MONTHLY LABOR REViEw for Feb- 
ruary, 1923, p. 69. 

*For a diseussion of the logarithmic chart see article on “Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts,” 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LABOR REviEw for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also ‘‘ The ‘ratio’ charts,” 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, 
June, 1917, 24 pp. 
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Retail Prices of Food in 5| 


A VYERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities fo; 
other cities 


prices are shown for the same dates, with the except ivy 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRIN( |! 








[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail! « 


































































Atlanta, Ga. Baltiraore, Md. Birmingham, ° 
Article Unit 
Ma 16 | May 15— May 15— 
y Apr.| May ? Apr.) May | Api 
44 15, | 15, 16, | 15, |-—-47— 15, 
1913 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1913! 993] 1924) 1924) p919) 1999 | 1924 
| 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts.\ Cts.| Cts 
35. 9} 35, 9} 23. 3) 37. 3] 38. 3) 40. 8] 26. 8) 36.0) 37.6 
31. 8 32. 1) 22. 0} 34. O} 34. 0} 36. 5) 22. 5) 31. 2) 33 
27. 2) 27. 5| 18. 7] 29. 3} 30. 6) 31. 9} 19. 9) 26. 4) 26. 
20. 5| 20, 6) 15. 7) 19. 7] 20. 7) 21. 1) 16.8} 21. 2) 20.» 
12, 1} 12, 5} 12. 8} 12. 7] 13. 3) 14. 3) 10. 5) 13. 6) 13.9 
Pork chops--..-....------ usz do. ____.}| 22. 5} 27. 3) 27. 2) 28. 2) 18. 3) 30. 2) 26. 3) 30. 3) 20. 8} 28. 4) 27. | 
Bacon, sliced_.....-.----}___.- do__-__..| 31. 0} 35. 9! 32, 8| 32. 8) 23. 3) 34. 4) 31. 5) 31. 8) 33. 1] 40. 1) 37 
Ham, sliced_.....-------|..... do__....| 29.0 45. 44. 1] 43. 8| 31.0) 52.2) 48. 7| 49.0) 30.0) 45.0) 44 ¢ 
Lamb, leg of. _......-..-|__--. Ge5.=:.: 20. 0} 35. 9} 36. 1) 36, 5} 18. 0} 37. 3} 38. 6) 42. 1) 21.7) 38.3] 40.0 
RE Se EE naar 9 Aare Gas.....4 19. 6; 31. 1) 32. 3) 32. 1) 22. 6) 39. 1) 38. 6) 38. 7) 18.0) 31.7) 32. | 
Salmon, canned, red___-_/_____ Seay anes « sagigts. 30. 0} 29, 4| 29, 4)_____| 26. 6] 26. 3! 26.3)_.___| 30.7) 30.4 
Milk, fresh... ...-.-.---- Quart___.__. 10. 0} 16.0) 17.7) 17.7 13. 0} 13. 0} 13.0} 10.3) 18.5) 18. 5 
Milk, evaporated........| 15-16 oz.can.|.._.- 14. 2} 13. 9| 13, 8}____- 11. 9 11. 6} 11. 6) ___| 13. 3] 12. 
pO ee Pound _-__-.-- 39. 3} 54. 6) 54.2) 50. 58. 1] 55. 5) 52. 6) 41. 0} 55. 5) 58.5 
Oleomargarine ---...-----'.._.. Ge: <ccchhs oz 32. 4) 32.7) 34, 6)._.-- 26. 3} 28. 0} 28. 3)____- 34, 2) 34. 
Nut margarine__........ .....do--..-.}..... 27. 3) 28.4) 26, 5).....| 26.7) 27.2) 27.4). _.. av 33. 0 
Geeae.... 2. .ccde.4:.-2-1|..-- pp 25. 0 33. 7| 33. 3| 31. 6} 22. OF 37. 4) 35. 3] 35. 3] 21. 8) 35. 4) 35.7 
OO dh ik ee sme 15.5 17.6 17. 1| 16, 8| 14.3) 16.6 16.6] 16.3] 15.8] 17.3] 17.1 
Vegetablelard substitute _____ @e- =< 43-:—-: 20. 7} 22. 5} 22, 8}... 21. 8} 24. 5} 24. 1)_____| 19. 6] 20. + 
Pegs, strictly fresh _...._ Dozen. ...- 22. 6| 32.9| 31. 1) 32. 4) 22. 4! 33.1) 29.9) 30. 5| 23.8 83. 1) 33 
a et Sys. Pound...--- 6. 0) al %1)/ 91) 54 B84 BS BH 53 BO Ks 
pS EE SS LS a Ee eS 5.3} & 3) 2. 4.4, 4. 43| 23.8 5.9 5 
Corn meai____2-2-22222|2227- do._....| 25} 3.5 38 38 24 32 3.5) 36 22 3.2) 3.5 
Rolled oats_.......-......'..... BRIE” 9.4, 9.2) 9 Tj... 8. 8. $ ae 9.4 9 
Corn flakes_........-. “_.. Boz. pkg___.|_-._- 9.8 97) 9 8... 8.9 8. oe 9.9 10.1 
Wheat cereal__.__._-...- 28-oz. pkg... ....- 26. 28 26, 1}..-.. 23. 0} 22. 26. 5 25 
Macaroni. -......-..--. safle Wee - - aac ee 21.0, 21. 0) 21. 3)... _ 18.9) 18. 18. 8 19.3 
SSR eee ms Sani + & 4 8.5, 9.0 24 90 9.2 9. 9.2) 9.9 
Beans, navy........---..- t$arcard do. .-_-.)....-} 12. 7} 12.1) 12, 1).--.- 10. 9. 12. 5) 11.6 
Potatoes -......---.-.--.- 1 iad a. 2.0) 3. 3.7; 3. 19 2 < 3.9) 3.9% 
; 
Onions. .......00..2--..- a a0. 222221: 9.4 7. 8.8)... 7.7) 6. 9.7) 7 
Cabbage. ..............-/...-- eet ry ee et eee 7.5 8. 84) 6.) 
Beans, baked -.--..----- | No. 2 can -__-_}_...- 13. 5} 12.0) 12, 2)____. 11. 8} 11. 14. 4) 13 
Corn, canned ...-....... emer chided 15. 6| 16.0) 16. 0)... 14. 5} 14. 16. 9} 16.4 
Peas, canned__.......--- 3 ee pS & eee 18, 5} 18, 3}.18, 7}_...- 16. 4) 16. 20. 4) 21.4 
Tomatoes, canned__-_.__- | | aaa GRRE Ye SRS 13. 1) 13. 4) 13. 3!}_.___- 12.0) 11. 1L 8) 12.3 
Sugar, granulated -_____. Pound - _._-- 5. 3} 11. 5} 10.4) 9.9) 4.5) 10.5) 9 11. 6} 10.2 
ES RST parete |.----do0_.....| 60. 0} 94. 4) 93. 9) 94. 7| 56.0) 65.7) 69. 83, 7) 86. 4 
Cotiet..... ci. caedbewuss ibasew do. ....| 32. 0} 37. 2} 40. 9) 41. 8} 25. 2) 33. 2) 37. 39. 0) 39. 
Foun... ...s Mt sss.s ere ee. ee 20. 7} 18. 6} 18. 7)... i7.7| 17. 21. 3| 19 
Motsing...... su. in skh=-sc ese O62 ss a2 20. 2) 17. 2} 17. 1f/-.--- 15, 2} 13. 19. 6| 17 
Bananas---._.-..-......- Dozen....._.|...-- 26. 3} 27. 5| 27. 2)_.._- 27.3] 28. 35. 7| 38. | 
Gremees....... 042. bessditbess< G0; o<cddhccesz 48. 6} 32. 0) 35. 9}_.__- 63. 1) 39. =S 35. ¢ 








included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse’”’ 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the ot! 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 68 


Cities on Specified Dates 


May 15, 1913 and 1923, and for April and May 15, 1924. For 12 
of May, 1913, as these cities were not scheduled by the bureau until 


ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES 


As some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month] 























































































































Boston, Mass. Bridgeport, | Buffalo,N.Y. | Butte, Mont. | Charleston, 8. C. 
| May 15— May 15— May 15— 
| = Apr. | May | May) Apr.| May od Apr.|May| May| Apr. | May . Apr.| May 

— | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |—7——1 15, | 15, 
013 | 1923 | 2924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1924) 1924} 191! 199 | 1924| 1924] 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 19,4! 99g] 1924] 1924 
mets BOR Ra OE A Ca 3 aE on) es [|__| | —}— 

Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. Cte.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts. 
: 37.0) * 61. 1) ! 63, 6| ! 64. 7) 44. 9) 46.7) 47.9) 22. 3) 37. 0} 37.8) 39.6) 31.0) 28. 2) 31. 3} 21.8) 36. 5) 34. 0} 33.9 
34.0} 49.1) 50.7) 53. 6| 37. 9| 38.9) 40. 1) 19.3) 30.9) 31.6| 32.8] 26.0; 24.5) 26.9) 20. 5| 33. 5] 31.0) 30.3 
24.4) 35.6) 38.7) 39.2) 34.7) 35.7) 35.3) 17.5) 27.3) 28.5) 29.3) 23.5) 22.9) 25. 3} 20, 8) 29. 0 29.0) 27. 2 
17.0} 23.4) 25.4) 25.9) 23.2) 25.2) 25.1 15. 3) 19.8! 21.5) 21.5] 17.7) 16.6] 17.3) 15.0) 20.5] 20.5] 20.9 
14.9) 16.0) 17.1) 9.9 10.6) 10.7] 11.8) 11.6) 12.1) 12.1) 11.8) 11.6 12.4 12.0 14.2} 14.2) 14.4 

23.4) 33.2) 32.6) 34.0) 32.0) 30.0) 31.6) 19. 8} 32. 9| 30. 4) 32.6; 28.1) 27.1] 27.5) 22.3) 30.0) 29.0} 29.4 
25.4} 37.8} 36.0, 36.0) 45.1) 42.2! 41.9) 22.0) 32.7| 28.9) 20.7) 47.3) 45.0) 45.9) 25.5) 34. él 32.9) 33.1 
31.8 =o 49.0} 49.7) 52.1) 48.8) 51.1) 25.7) 44.8) 45.4) 46.4) 49.5) 49.5) 49.1) 26.7) 41.3) 41.1) 41.1 
23.5) 39.9) 40.8} 42.1) 38.1) 39.4) 42.2) 18. 7| 31.9) 34.6) 35.3) 32.5) 35.5) 38.1) 21.3) 41.9) 43.3) 41.3 
25.6) 39.6) 40.0) 40. a) 39.8 39.4) 40. 5) 22.5) 36.7) 36. 4 36. " 31.9) 29. ‘| 33. 6 a. ¢ 37. 3 35. 7| 35.6 

| | 

28.9| 29.4) 29.6) 30.5, 20.2) 29.4)..__| 27, 3 27. 3| 27.3) 37.3) 36.7, 36.4|.__| 26.3) 26.8] 26.5 

8.9} 13.9} 12.4) 12.4) 14.0) 14.0) 14.0] 8.0) 12.5) 12.0) 12.0) 14. 2 14.3) 14.3) 11.7 18.0) 18. 5) 18.5 

__-| 12.8) 92.4) 12.2) 12.5) 12.2) 12.0)... 11.8) 10.7) 11.0) 12.5) 10.6) 11.3)..._.| 12.1) 11.8) 11.5 

36.0] 53.9} 51.0) 48.9) 54. 2) 51. 5) 48. 4) 84. 1) 51. 5) 49.5) 47.7) 50.8) 48.8) 44.3) 36.2 52.0) 53.0) 47.5 
_..-| 317} 31.5) 31.7 aa: 3 29. 8| 30. 0}... _- 28. 5| se 29.2} 30.0).._-. Brer ee FY 31: 9 31.4 

..| 26.6} 28.9) 27.6) 27.8) 27.8) 28.0) ____| 27.1) 27.9) 27.5 32.2 33.5) 32.7 28.0} 30.3) 30.3 
22.1 at 38.3) 37. 7| 37.3) 39. 2) 39. 1) 19.0) 35. 4| 35.3) 35.5) 37.1) 37.9) 37.5) 20.3 31.8] 31. 6) 30.3 
16.0} 17.5} 17.5| 17.5) 17.1) 16.9) 16. 6) 14.3] 16.2) 16.1/ 16.0) 20.9) 20.5) 20.5) 15.0) 18.7| 18.4) 18.3 
__| 243) 22.5] 21.8) 23.0) 24.9] 24.9). 22. 1| 23.9| 24.5| 26.3) 27.5) 27.5\.....| 22 5] 23.9] 24.3 
42.1) 49.4) 46.1) 48.2) 44.0 38.1) 39.9) 25. 4) 36. : 33.6 34.2) 39.4! 37.1) 38.0) 25.4 32.9] 31.3] 31.9 

| | | | | ' 

9 84 84 84 8&3 84 B83 56 84 84 84 O97 O96 9 p 6.0 10. 2) 10.6) 10.7 
3.7) 54 Sl 5.2 49 47 47) BO 43) 43) 44) 5.5) 5.1) 5.0) 3.7) 60) 5.8) 5.7 
3.6 5H 5.1) 52 6.7) 7.2 7.1) 25) 87 4.2) 43) 39 41) 42) 23 81) 34) 3.4 

$9 9.0) 9:1) 85 8&3) 82... 7.5| 7.9 7.6 67) 68 6.6 9.5 93) 9.3 
i 9.9 9.7) 9.6 96 94 et 9.2; 89 9.1) 119 12.1) re _..-. 10.0) 9.9) 9.9 

--| 24.9) 24.0) 23.8) 23.5) 23.6) 23. 5)._.__| 24. 1) 23.9, 23.9) 28.8 27.9) 27.9)... 25.0) 24.7) 24.7 

2. 6 = 9 22.9) 24.2, 23.1) 22.7\._._- 21. 5| 20.8) 20.8 21.3) 20.8) 20.8) 07. 20. 6| 19.6} 19.6 
9.2) 10.7) 10.9} 11.0) 10.2) 10.2) 10.4) 9.3) &9 93 94 9.8) 10.0} 9.8} 6.5) 63) 7.2) 7.5 

| 10.5) 10.3} 10.2} 11.9) 10,4) 10.3)____- 11.4) 9.6 98 10.4) 10.5) 10.4. | 11.9) 10.9) 91.1 

| LS Bib 29 29) 34) 20 BO 14) 24) 2222 12 21 -* 2.0 29) 3.1) 3.1 
| | | | | 

1) 29) 62) 7.5) 93) BOL 7.200... 8.1) 69 68 47) 5.2 6.2. 7.3) 6.6) 68 

91) 85) 9.9 93) 78) 8 7L_.L. 8.6, 7.8 7.8 7.9, 88) 7.6)____- | 4.7) 6.2) 6.4 

-| 147) 14.0) 14.0) 12.1) 12.2) 12. 0)____. 11.1) 10.7) 10.7) 17.5) 16.7] 16.1)... - | 11,4} 10. 7} 10.7 

-| 192) 18.7) 188) 18.9) 19.0) 18.9). __ 14.8) 15.3) 15.3) 15.2) 15.4) 15.3)_____ | 14.5) 14.4) 14.4 

ae © 21.2) 21.6) 21.8) 21.3) 21.4) 21.5)... | 16.5) 16. 4) 16.4) 16.3) 16.5) 16. pend 18. 0} 17. 5] 17.5 

------| 225} 12.3) 12 7) 13.5) 13. ig 13.7) 13.8, 13.8 15.1) 13.5! 12.9) | 11.0) 10.7] 10.6 

| 52) 11) 9.6) 9.0) 10.9) 9.4) 8&8) 5.3) 10.9) 96) 8&9) 13.6 12. 2 11.7} 5.0} 10.8) 9.3] 8&5 

8.6) 69.6) 70.3) 70. 5) 57.9) 58. 6) 58. 6) 45. 0) 62. 5) 64.6) 65.3) 82.5) 85.0) 84.5) 50.0) 71.5] 71. 6) 70.5 

33.0) 43,3] 49.6] 49.3) 36.2) 41.3) 40.8) 29.3) 35.8) 38.3) 38.6 45.4) 49. ‘| 49. 4) 26. 0} 33. 8] 35. 4) 35.6 

19.5) 17.4) 17.6) 18.7) 18.5) 17. 6).___. 19. 1) 15.2) 15.6) 20.4) 19.0) 19.0).___. 19. 7| 17. 6} 17.2 

16.3} 15.0) 15.0) 17.1) 15.4) 15.1)... - 15, 8| 14.1) 14.2} 21.3) 17.6) 17.9)... 16. 7| 15. 0} 15.0 

|. 45.0) 48.0) 46.4) 35. 5) 37. 2) 35. 0)_____ 45. 6| 47. 3) 46. 4) 2.14. 6] 2.16. 2) 215.9)... 38. 1] 41. 4) 39.4 

J+. 62.9} 45.0) 47.7| 58.9) 39.6) 44.1)... 56.9] 48.4) 46.9) 50.0) 43.1) 43.1)... 52. 7| 28. 8| 33.9 
* Per pound. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL Arty 










































































Chicago, Hil. Cineinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
Arti Ini M 15— May 15— May 15— 
as 7 ral Apr.|May of Apr.| May! y! Apr. 
+ 7¥6,* > 86, 1 ' 495, 7 25, 15, | | 
1913 | 1923 1924 | 1924 1913419238 1924 | 1924 1913} 1923 1924 | 
Cts.| Cts.'! Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts.) Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts 
Sirloin steak ..........-. Pound. ..__- 22. 6} 335) 40.4) 41. 7| 23. 9] 34. 5} 34. 9) 35. 8) 25. 2i 36. 5} 36. | 
eeued seek .......1....)_..- et 19. 1; 29. 6 31. 3) 32. 1) 21. OF Zi. Ti 30. 8! 31. 5} 22. 0} 29 30 
kil eee «Wiese do.....--| 19.1, 30.4 34. 7} 32. 1] 19.3} 28 41 27. 9] 28. 3) 20. 0} 26. 1) 26.1) 2» 4 
Obmett rest. ot. «,..d-<seldd..< @04.4.... 15, 2} 19. 5, 21. 3) 21. 2) 15. 6} 18. 3) 17. 8] 18. 7] 17. 2) 19. 20. 5 
Piete beel.- 22. 2.2. ...<chseces ' a 11.3) 1L 9} 12.5 12. 9| aaa 14.4 ate 14.4 12.1) 10. 11.4 & 
“SRE Ee. es ot. 18. O} 27. 7| 27. 0} 27. 8] 19.5) 28.5) 2B.1 aa 30. 6) 30.1 9 
Bacon, sliced_.........--/____- do_______| 31. 4 45. 2) 41.4) 41.2) 25. 7) 33. 5) 29.1) 29 39. O 37. 1) 7 
Ham, sliced _.......,...-/_2... do.......1' 32. 25 48. Di 46. 6) 46. 4) 28. 5) 48. 5) 45. 4) 45. 8) 47. 1) 48.7 
Be, SO O06 o odo - hada eget: 3! 34. 6! 38.3) 39. 0) 16.8) 35. 8! 36. 9] 38. 2) 33. 9} 37.6) 38 
pO Na ae a: \ | oe ~ 2) 34. 7) 35 2] 35. 8) 24.6; 38. 0) 37.9 oo 37. 2} 37 ’ $s 
Salmon, canned, red_._..|___-_-. fo Ths | Ors 32. 8| 32.7; 32. B____- 27.8) 28.0) 23.3 29. 31 29.1) 29 
Milk, fresh .........-..-.| Quart...._-_- a 13. 0} 14.0) 14, 8. 0} 12.0) 14 OF 14 1401140 1 
Milk, evaporated_._..__- Figo. can_|..... 11.3} 11.2] 114, 01..._- 11.4) 11.1) 10 11, 8} 11.2 | 
Ri 46-34-40 <a> «0-64 Pound _..__- 32. 5} 49. 0} 46. 8) 45. 7) 35.9) 48.7) 48.9) 46.6 51. 9 48.4, 47.9 | 
Oleomargarine---.-.-.---|_.--- i 25. 4) 26. 4) 26. 2).___- 29. 7| 30. 5| 30. 2 29. 1) 31.4) 31.4 | 
Nut margarime_._....-..|..._- 60.5.1. <n ac-| 24.8) 25. 1) 25, 1)... . 28, 0} 28. 5} 28.9 27. 7) 30.2) 29.8 
PCa, din bos ca ua <4 - 0d dd 20.14. 4i> - 25. 3) 40. i) 39. 0} 38. 5} 21. O} 35. 5) 34.0) 33.1 35. 1) 36. 4 7 
ed det. ot -iid- dtoad~d 660.4% - 14. 7| 16. 4) 17.8) 17.4) 14.4) 15.3) 15.2) 15.1 18. 4) 18.5 fy 
Vegetable lard substitute; ait il 60.4528 awe 23.3) 25.1) 25, 2)...2. 23. 0} 24. 7| 24.9 24. 3) 26.8) 26.5 | 
Eggs, strictly fresh__.--- Dozen___.__- 23. 7| 36. 6| 33. 7| 34. 6} 22. 0} 30. 2} 27. 2) 27.9 35. 3) 32.2 | } 
I ide thle td @ cn Re ed Pound .....- 61 27 O97 WaT 4 a 8.4 &4 8g. 7.9 q) 
[aS eT ee Oui dts 2 41 401 40 3 4. 4. 4.5 4. 4.5 4) 
Corn meal. ..-..-..-.--.|....- S022 03. 2. + 53 5. 2.6 3. 3. 3. 5 3. 43) 41 
SE SRE ES FS te G0.43 08-1 ots) OB S5 8.40.01 A 83) &3i_...4 &G& 8+ s 
Corn flakes............-- 8-oz. pkg-_-__)...-- 9.4, 9.2) 9.3).....| 93] 9 ¢ See 9. 7} 10.0 } 
} 
Wheat cereal... ...-.--. | 28-02. pkg-_-.-|..-.- 23. 5} 23. 3) 23. 3}.__.. 22.9} 22.9} 22. 9)__._. 23. 9} 24.3) 24.4 
Macaroni. -........-.-.. Pound _.-..-|..-.- 18, 2) 18. 0} 17. 4)..__- 16. 2; 16. 4) 16. 2)____- 19. 5} 20.1) 2 
ey eee Gite O......-| &7) 101) 10.4) 10.44 8&8 OO 100 102) B85 Ot O65 Os 
Beans, navy.......--.--.|--.-- 0.4. 0% -1 26 1 10.0) 9. @)..-.. 10.7) 7.9) 7. 9)_.--. 1L 8.9) 8.6 
PE Sctidncnndedechbteed 5 ae 13) 22) 26 26 16 24 2 3 15) 27) 25 
} 
aaa ee ee ree wee es &, 6&0} G4j....-| 7. 5. 6 4)... 9. 5.6) 6.7 
thle Sie «alias «chin dela dk a dt do.....--|---.-| &4 &6@ 73)....-) & 6. 2G..L288 & mae. 7.8 
Beans, baked_____..___.- No. 2 can..._|.....| 12. 8} 12 6) 12, 4)..-.- 11. 6} 11. 6} 11. 4)__._- 12. 7} 12. 6, 12 
Corn, canned_______. 7_..|_... d0.2.4.- -----| 14.8) 15. 5) 15. 3)... .| 13.9) 14.1) 14. OF... 15. 2 16. 5) 16.6 , 
Peas, canned_..........- ‘Se “> Ri eee 16. 3} 17. 7} 17. @..-.- 16. 5} 17.9) 17. 1}-..-- 16. 9} 17.6) 17 
| 
Tomatoes, canned___..../....- 60.4 le de 14,1) 14.3) 14 UL 12.3) 12 8} 12 8)____- 14 Wf 13.8 14.0 
Sugar, granulated.__-_-- Pound ....-- + 10.4, 94) &9) 5&OLIOB8 9. Sa IL 10.0 9.3 
Pi thetts Khan o rep cbvilledbal do_......| 53. 3) 70. 2| 72. 7| 73. 1) 60.0) 70. 3) 74. 5} 73.2) 50.0) 68. 7:3) 67.1 
GaGa p.24- 2 -- drain adnd- -++-2d0_....--| 30, 7) BB 6} 42. 4) 43, 0} 25. 6 34. 0) 36. 9) 36.9) 26.5) 40.5) 44.0, 49.¢ 
eee ee ee eis. +. k a. 20, 3} 18. 3) 18. 7j_-...- 19. 1; 18% 1) 17. 8}__..- 19, 7. 6 17.6 
pO Se eee eS ee ‘ae 18, 3) 16: 4) 16, 4J___.- 18. 0} 15. 5) 15. 5}... 17 15. 5) 15.4 
Bananas -.-..- atid +--+} Dozen_....._|..... 38. 5) 45. O} 42. 6)_..._| 40.3] 35. 0} 36. 3)_____ 46. 9 49. 0) 45.0 . 
Oranges............-....]--.-- PTS ere 63. 3; 38. 9} 42. 21. ._| 5S. 1) 83. 2) 86.2)... 55. 7] 43. 0) 41.5, | 




















1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “rump” in this city, but in most of the other © ‘Lies 
wa as “perterhouse” steak. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ART] 

























































































Ol 
Houston, Tex.| Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville, Fla. | , 
Article Uni | May 15— May 15— 
_ May) Apr.| May! ~ Apr.| May ~ Apr.) May M: 
15, | 15. | 15, |—— 18, | 16, |—7—-—| 15, | 15, ee 
oe a ee oe ome ia x 
| = 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. on.| cts.| Cts, | ets 
Sirloin steak.................- Pound _____- 30. 9} 29. 3} 28. 9) 24. 7) 35. 4) 36. 6) 37. 5) 26.0) 34. 5) 37.0) 4). 4) log. 
Round steak _._..........--._|.---- O03 ii 29. 9} 28. 9} 28. 1} 23. 3) 34. 3) 34. 9} 36. 5) 22. 0) 29. 0} 30.3) 30. 4) OL 
Wee 00008. 2) 2 32. cs Le ak eu do_____- 24. 6| 23. 1| 22.9) 17. 9| 25. 3} 26. 8| 27. 1) 23. 3) 28. 5] 28.0) 27. 2 ~ 
Chuek roast___.-..........-.-|-.-.. do___._- 20. 4| 18 2} 18 5| 16. 1) 21. 6| 22 1) 23, 1) 14.0) 17. 5) 18.4) 1s. 4 ~ 
Plate beef_................-.-|..... 00.65.ii 16. 0} 15. 5} 15. 4) 12. 1) 13. 4] 13.8) 14.5) 10. : 10. 8} 10. 3} 10. 6) ny 
Pork chops...........-....-.-|-.-.- do... 27. 8| 27. 1| 27. 1) 21. 7; 28.3} 26.9} 28. 4) 21.3, 29.8) 29. 5) 20 4 = 
Bacon, sliced__._.._.__....-..|_...- 6.8%. 45. 6| 40. 7| 40. 0} 29. 0 37. 6] 32.9) 32. 6) 26. 3) 35. 5| 32. 3) Ebon | 
ee, ESS Wee do______| 43. 8} 44. 3} 44. 0} 30.3) 49, 6) 47. 5) 47.8) 28.3 42.5) 43.0 41 | by 
Lamb, leg of-............-...-|-.--- do_._..- 34. 4) 33. 0} 32. 5} 20.7) 40. 8) 42. 1) 41.7) 19.3) 34. 0) 37.5) 44 2 18 7 
Rdtbectibuibubinkin hs dil din BodRe do. .....} 33.0) 32.9, 32.0 oe 34. 8} 33.9) 35. 4) 22.0, 33.7] 35. 2) 35.0 187 
Salmon, canned, red___._.._._|.._.- dow... ' 30.8 29. 5} 30. 1 37. 0} 35. 1) 35 1)... 30. 6} 30. 7} 30.9 
Milk, fresh. _._...°-22-.-_._| Quart__.__-- | 15. 3) 15. 8} 15. 12. 0} 12. 0} 12. 0} 125) 17. 3) 18.7) 18.7 o3 
Milk, evaporated... ___.____.. 15-1602. can_| 13. 1) 12. 5| 12 11. 6} 11. 4) 11. 01____- 12. 7} 12.9) 12.4 
ON ak. nd 286. ts J Pound. __..- 50.7) 49. 48,8) 47. 1) 44. 5| 39.2) 52.9) 52.7) 50.2 ae 
Oleomargarine..-----------_.- hs dus Ddatacenl 31.7) 32 | 29. me 29.6)... 27.7} 30. 2) 29.6 . 
Nut margarine. _............-. Be 25. Ode. 100 28. 8) 29. 27. 2| 29. 2; 28.6)... ..- 26. 5| 28. 5} 28. | | 
© S.- ky DR cds 68. 1b 2h be. ar “Wyre 32. 5} 32. 34. 6| 34. 2) 32.9 > 32. 3} 31. 7) 20.9 bi 
PO RRS ST er ae ‘Te yarrs 19. 8} 19. 14. 4} 14 3) 14 4) 15. 5} 18°0) 18.0) 1s. 0 6 2 
Vegetable lard substitute ____- bit Je. ar 18. 7} 17. 23. 5} 25. 4) 26. 4)...._| 22. 0} 23. 4) 23.2 Fr 
dilkn bic dain an Dozen -.-.-.-| 28. 1) 25. 29. 2) 24.9) 26.0) 28.8) 34.0) 31.1) 32.4 21.4 
eee a ee ae Pound.._... 7.47. 8&5} 8&5) 8&5) 65) 10.3) 10.1) 101 60 
aS res SEs r ee 4. 47, 43) 44) 38 5.7) 5.4 54 20 
oO a a ee ee e0s6.2.. 3.6 4 32 3.7) 3.6 29 34 38 3 9 5 
Rolled oats.__.__.........----|---.- do____.- 8.8) 9. 7.5) 7.3) 7.6....- 9.6) 9.0) &9 | 
Oorn flakes.................-- 8-oz. pkg....| 9.7) 9%. 8&9 8&8) 9 O..... 9.8) 9.7) 9.6 Fs 
| 
Wheat cereal... .............- 28-02. pkg -.| 24 1) 24. 1 24. 6) 24.3) 24. 5). __- 23. 8) 24.8) 24.7 f 
Macaroni__................--- Pound. __-_- 20. 2} 19. 18. 2} 18. 5, 18.9)... 19. 4) 19. 8) 19.5 Pa 
Te oe a 7. 8. 9.9} 10.8) 10.7) 6.6 85) 90) o 1 87 
Beans, navy-_-.........--.----.}.---- do____..} 10. 6 10. Li & & 7..... 12. 0} 10.9) 10.6 ¥ 
Potatoes............--..----.-|----- O0.ii.. 3.7} 4. 20 21 21) 23 3.7) 38) 3.7 L4 
a ee rd ae 7.4 5.5] 5.91._.. 9.6) 5.5) 7.4)... 7.2 7.2 7.2 ® 
SRR EE SSTE do..__.- 5.7] 4.2) 3.8).-_- 8.5} 6.9) 7.4)... 49 5.1) 51 2 
Beans, baked. ___----. pi id dE No. 2can_-__} 13. 7] 12.9} 12. 9)____- 13. 4] 13. 1) 13. 4)_.__- 12. 2} 12.0) 11.5 em 
Corn, canned____........-.-_-|___.- Diskiosd 14. O} 15. 2} 15. 3)____- 13. 3} 13. 8| 14 3)_.__- 16. 3} 17.7} 17.9 "| 
Peas, canned. ___......-..--._|---.- Ye 18. 7} 18. 6) 18. 3|____- 15. 4} 16. 0} 16. 1)____- 16. 9} 18.0) 18.7 ~ | 
, cammed__.... 2-2}... Obs 12 1) 12.3) 12 1)___-- 14. 0} 14 1)_.__- IL. 4} 10.9) 10.8 al 
Sugar, granulated. ____._.___- Pound. ____- 1.0) 97 90 5.6 11.6) 10.3) 94) 5.9 11.4) 10.3) 95 55 
TOR. - 5 --2-242-2 02-42 22-2}. =. do_._.-- 71. 4} 74 5} 74. 5} 60. 0} 76.9) 80. 0} 80: 6) 60. 0) 84.7) 91.5 91.5 54.0) 
Celle0. Ds. ke su i ef do_._..- 34. 2} 36. 8 37. 6) 30.8) 38 2) 43.2) 43.5) 34. 5) 39.2) 42.9) 42 5 2.8 
ee oe ee se ee do___... 19. 2} 18. 2} 18. 2|_.__. 20. 8} 19. 4) 20. 2)... 19. 5) 18.7) 18.6 | 
p= ge ne ay ae ae Teor Se 18. 2 15. 9} 16. 0/____- 18. 4] 17. 0} 17. 0\....- 29, 1) 17. 6) 17.5 | 
Bananas.._................2..} Dozen____-- 30. 4} 29. 0} 30.5... 32. 3| 34. 3} 33.9)... 30. 0} 29. 3) 28.3 h 
J ee ae ee do... _.- 47. 5| 39. = As al 50. 4) 37. 3} 40.1... 48. 3) 26.3) 31.4 
| | 





1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the other © tes 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. | Mimneapolis, vin, 

Article i 1 May 15— 
Vals Mag Apr. May onc Apr. |May' 2 i Apr. |May 
15, | 45, 15,4 15, }——7—J 15. | 15, 
1913 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924) 1913) 1923 — rors | 1923) 1924) 1924 
i ; Cis. Cts. Cts Cig 
Sirloin steak - ...-......- Pound __...- 36. 32. 6) 31. 2) 32) 
Round steak Pa NGene ee Sm do_.._.- 32 20. 0} 27. 9} 27.9 295 
. epee rae Sree do_.... 27. 19. Of 24. 9} 25. 1) 25.3 
Chuek roast... .....-....|-.... do. ....-. 2. 2 227 19.7] 19.8 2; 
Plate beef__............4)-.... do... ... IL@ 12 2&9 108 ing 
Pork chops -- -.....-----{----- do. ..-.. 26. 5 18. 4) 29.3) 27.3 24 
Bacon, sliced. _.._..-....j_... “eres 36. 41.3) 37.7) 371 
Ham, sliced........-....j_.... do-_.-..-. 43. 45.3) 44.1) 44) 
Lamb, leg of_......-..-- rer Ses 39. 1 33. 3} 36. 1) 383 
 Gagirare sewer ee eee 35. 82. 9} 33. 4! 331 
Salmon, canned, red-_---j_._.- >. vs... 35. 36. 9} 37.5) 323 
Milk, fresh_.._.........- Quart.____-- 11. 11.0) 10.0 199 
Milk, evaporated _-_-.....| 15-16 0z. can- 11. 12 5) 12.1! 121 
Butter - __.- ee rye ree" Pound -.._.- 45. 46.9) 44.2 428 
Oleomargarine -_--.......|_..-- do. ..--- 27. 27.0} 23.5; 204 
Nut margarine. ........j_..-- a. au... 7 26. 2K. 0} 26. 6) 2% 
tis Se di alls widen el abit i ME Ris ol 33. 34. 1) 33.2) 319 
Se eee rere heer do. ..-.- 17. 17. 1) 1 16.5 
Vv lard substitute) ___._ do... --- 25. 24.4) 27.4) 2) 
Eggs, strictly fresh. _....| Dozen----_- 27. 30. 6 27.1) 27.3 
ee Pee eee Pound _.__-- 9. 90 89 89 
‘, PGE ea ars Heed Os 4 « 4 46 44) 45 
Cormameal. .. .....--..4.|...+. do. -.-.- 4. 40 43) 42 
Rolled oats_.........-.|.....d0_----- 7. BB 83 AI 
Corn flakes _--.........- 8. oz. pkg... 9. 10. 2) 10. 1) iG! 
Wheat cereal........... 28-07. 2. 24. 4) 24.2 43 
Macaroni... ............ ; Pound __.--_- 17. 17.7} 17.3) 17.2 
PE Gr Ft do. ----- 10. 90} 9.9 OF 
Beans, navy...-..---..--|...-- do. -...- 9. 121} 9.5) 94 
Potatoes. ..........-....|-..-- GPs i 2 2.7 2. 18 20) 26 
pe ae ae a fed do...-.-|--.4 % 6. Bi) 65 ag 
ica pa pga S* “‘ea> ree ae B y &7| 69 74 
Beans, baked ---.......- . 2can-.-}_... 1. 14.3) 18.9) 138 
Corn, canned. -..*-....- . cheb sd 78k Gee 16. 43. 1) 13.8) 136 
Peas, canned....-.....- wh an= <P. <5 one ree | 16. 15.8) 16.6) 163 
Tomatoes, canned ----..{-....d0-..._. ...-4 13 13. 14.9) 14.6) 145 
Sugar, granulated.......| Pouwnd-..._- & 2 11 9. 11.4) 10.2 45 
TD de - d - ik Si dhe bbw « j-....d0. .....| 63. 84 71. 65. 0} 65.0 6417 
Coffee __.... tp seein s -j-----d0-_ ~....] 27, 5 37. 38. 41.7) 45.7) 456 
= Prumes..-.......-....--4-.--.d0_~...-|.-..4 1% 17. 21.7) 18.5) 186 
Raisins. _......-.-.... he i. 5 5 ->- -- 4 19 16. jis3 15.3 lif 
Bananas..............-. 4 Dozen. -.....|.....) %& 99 12.17 1.1 109 
Oranges. == 2-2. » Ree eran Bey 53. 42, ts 43. 0 43 

1 Whole, 2 No. 3 can. 3 Per pound 
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Vina. Mobile, Ala. Newark, N. J. New Haven, Conn. New Orleans, La. New York, N. Y. 
! 
— — 
| May 15— May 15— May i5— | May 15 
May iMay!| Apr.;May f Apr.|May ’ Apr.j|May , | A pr.|May mei Apr. | May 

145, M18, | Wy | 15, }-—-—|_ 15, | 15,,|—7-—J_ 15, | 15, |—— 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 
| Lj} }— 1 ace CR at A TOE ane me Fa 2 ted im 
Cis, Cis. | Cts.| Cte} Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
2) 32] 33, 1, 32. | 32. 8] 26. 8) 43.6) 45. 4) 46. 2) 31.6] 48. 2) 50. 5} 52. 3) 22.0} 33. 1] 33.9] 34. 4] 26.3] 41.4) 42.4) 42.9 
9) 299 32, 3) 30. 4) 30. 5} 26. 6) 40. 6) 43. 4) 44. 4) 28. 4) 39. O} 42 2) 42 6) 19. 0} 29. 2) 20.8) 30. 1) 25.0) 39.61 46.4 422 
1) 25.3 | 97. 7| 25. O} 25. O} 21. 2 34. 6) 35. 3} 36. 1) 23.4] 34. 3) 34. 9 35. 5| 20.0} 27. 8] 29. 6) 29.9) 22 3] 35.8) 36.7] 37.4 
8 0 91.0, 20. 6 19. 7] 17. 6} 21. 6) 23. 9} 24. 9) 18.8) 24. Bi 25. 4] 25. 6] 15. 5] 19. 5) Qi. 4) 21.3] 16.3) 21.6} 23.0) 23.8 
8) 10.8 16.2 16.5] 16. 1] 12 OF 12.3) 2.8} 13. 5j-__-- 14. 2| 13.8) 1g 11. 1) 15. 2} 16.0) 16.0) 14.5) 18.4) 18.2) 19.0 
3 RA ad 29. 6| 30.9} 22. 6} 31. 5} 28. 3} 30. 9] 23. 0] 30. 2) 30. 5] 30. 1] 22 5} 30. 1) 28.9] 20. 4) 21.8) 33.0) 31.7] 32.7 
7 32.1 40. 3, 35. 3} 34. 7] 24. 4) 37. 5) 37. 7] 36. 2} 28. 2) 40. 6 37. O} 36. 8) 29.8) 40. 3) 37. 2] 36. 4) 25. 3) 37.8) 35.1) 34.8 
1) 444 43.8 40. 7| 40. 4}* 20.3}! 27.0;1 26.2195. 4] 32. 4) 61. 6 49. 9} 51. 1) 26. 0} 42 1] 40. 6) 42 0} 29. 0} 50.7] 48.2) 49.0 
1) 383 36. 3, 36. O} 36.0} 20. 8} 39. 1] 39. 4] 41. 6] 19. 3} 39. O 39. 5] 42. 1] 20. 1) 38.9) 41. 9) 41. 5] 17. 6) 35.4) 38.1] 38.4 
4) 331 35, 7) 35. | 36. 7) 23. 4) 38.3) 38. 1) 40. 2) 23.8) 39.7] 39. 7| 40.7] 21. 1) 36. 5) 35.8) 35. 5) 22 2) 36.8) 37.9) 39.0 
| | 
i} 383 90.4, 28.4) 28.44____- 27.4) 27. 4) 27. 9)-_.._| 33.3) 32. 8 31 6]____. 37. 2) 41. 8) 42. 0)____. 23.3) 28.6) 28.6 
Oo} 199 15.0, 20.0) 20.0) 9. O} 15.5) 15. 5 14. 5] 9. 0} 16.0) 15. 6 15.0) 10.0) 14. 0) 15.0) 14.0) 9.0) 14.0] 14.0] 13.0 
1} 124 13. 1| 12 1] 21.9} 36. 6 11.9) 41. 5] 11. 5) 35. 8) 22 3) 12 3 12 2) 35. Of 91.8) 11.3) 11.1) 35. 41 41.8) 11.4) 112 
2) 428 53. 9| 56. 2} 48.6). ___. 53. 0} 50. 5} 49. 1|___-- 53. 3) 50. 6 47. 4)____- 52. 7| 60. 7} 47. 5i- 51.4| 48.31 47.5 
5) 20.5 30.0; 31.6] 30.2. ._- 29. 4) 31. 1) 31. O|._._- 31. 3) 31. 7] 32. 0}____. 29. 9} 30. 6| 30. 3)... _- 30.4) 31.0) 30.6 
6 HG adses 20. 2 __.__| 27.3) 27.9) 28. 01____- 27. 8} 29. 0) 29. 31_ 23. 9} 28. 3) 28.2). ._| 26.5} 28.1) 21 
2: 319 32. 2) 83. 3} 31. 7] 24. 5 39. 3) 41. 5) 41. 6] 22 0] 37.7) 37. A] 36.8) 22 0) 33. O B2 4) 31. 3) 19. 4) 36.9] 37. 5} 37.0 
8 165 17.0, 16. 8 17. 2 15. 8 16.9} 17. 3) 17. 1] 15. 7] 17. 1] 17. 4] 16. 9} 14.9] 16. 3] 26. 3) 16. 2) 15.7] 17.7] 18.0) 18.0 
4) 2.1 19. 1| 19.9) QA O____ | 22. 4) 25. OF 25. 1).___- 21.8 28 23. 8}. 22. 8} 20.9) 21. 7)._...| 23.1) 25.5) 25.6 

my 90.8 29.6} 29.3} 32. 8 46. 0} 42. 1) 42. 7) 31. 3) 43. 6 39. 2 41. 3) 23. 6) 30, 23.91 30.5 30. 8] 43.3} 40.8) 41.2 
} 

9 89 90 88 88 56 85) 86 BEG 6Ol 7.9 B1l SI) 5.2) 7.7) 7.7=«7.7;« 6G O66 OS O5 
| 45 5.5 5.0] 6O 3.6 47) 4.6 46 3.2) 471 46 45 38 57 5.4) 5.4) 32) 49) 471 48 
H At 3.3) 36] 35] 36 GO 64 65 32 56 62 64 26 34 3.71 35] 34] 52 BE 56 

. 3 AL 90 &5| BB___- 8.1) 8.3) 8 3}..... 8.7] BO 89. 85 86 85 81) BH BS 

wie 9.3, 93) 9.3). 8.8) 89) 8.9... 5 9.6 9.6)... 9.41 9.4) 9.4 8.7) 8&8 &8 

“_ %. 5) 23. 5} 2B. 5}... _- { 23.4; 23.3) 23.4) ___- <5 3 23.9 _____| 24. 0} 23.9) 23.9). __- a3. 9 22. 6| 22.6 
3 17.9 2. 3; 19. 6] 19. 6)_____| 21. 41 20.9) 20. 6___-- 22. 3| 22.7) 22.7).....| 8.8} 9.6) 10.2)... | 20.2; 20.3] 20.3 

9 98 83) &9 89 OO 9.31 97) OG 93) 98 102 102) 7.4 88 93) O4 8.0 9.4) 9.5) 96 

5) od 2.2 9.7] 98. JIL dU 9.4) O 4t. LL 11.5} 9.8 9 6....| 109 92 89. | 11.7] 109] 108 

0} 26 a1) 30 31) 24) 3.2 34) 3.6 18) 31) 3H 31) 19 34 32 34 25 39) 36 43 

sl as 7.6 5&6] 6O).___. 891 60 7.4....- 8.4 6.51 6.9). 4.4 5.1) 5.0 7.5} 5&8] 68 

9 74 431 & 7] &1j.__-- ig 85 9.4..... 89) BO OI. 4.3) 4.9) 5.0). ~ 7.8 9.2 

9 138 12 3) 11.9) 11.8). ___- 10. 9} 11. 3) 11. 7}__.-- 12 1) 11.9) 124)... 12.9 12.2) 12.3). ll 11.9) 11.9 

BIE 15. 3] 15.3) 15.2... 14. 3} 15.3) 16. 3}___-. 17.8) 18.0) 17.9... 13. 7} 13. 2) 13. 5)____- 15.3) 15.8) 15.8 

6 Te 15, 8| 16. 2) 16. 3}... 16. 7] 17.7) 18 t}.__.- 21. 3] 20.1) 20. 44___.. 17. 5} 16. 8} 16. 9)____. 16.5) 17.9 18.0 

L 6 146 12.3) 11. 6} 11. 8)____- 12.0) 11.8) 11.9... 9223.1)? 22.22 21.01. | 11.8) 11.5) 11. 6)____- 11.7) 11.2 116 

2 95 1.7] 9.8} 91) 51105 9.5) 88 5.2109 99 93 5.1) 108 90) 8.4) 48 10. 91) &3 

5. OF GAT 75. 3 76. 3) 75. 9} 53. 8) 54.9) 58. 1) 5B. 1] 55. 0] 58.6) 59. 2} 59. 2) 62. 1) 69. O 70. 7| 71. 7] 43.3) 55.0, 59.8) 59.8 

wie 37. 3) 41. 5] 44. 1) 29. 3) 35. 7] 40.3] 40. 8} 33. 8) 40.6) 44. 3) 45. 31 26. 7| 32. 7] 35. 4) 35.9) 27.5) 35.2) 40.0) 40.0 

} 

R 5 IRE 21.3) 16.7] 17. 9. _- 16M 15.8) 15. 7)____. 18.9] 16.4) 16. 3)___.. 20. 1) 18. 2) 18. 3... 17.8 166 16.1 

3 sd 18.4) 16. 4) 16.4). 15. & 15.3) 15. 3)____- 16.9} 15.4) 15.6). ___. 18. 4) 15. 3) 15. 6). __- 16.8) 15.7) 15.6 

1.1/3 109 77.1) 30.0) 30.0)... 37.9} 36. 5) 36. H____. 33. 1) 34. 1] 34. 7)____. 22.) 19.0) 20.0).___. 43.3) 41.0) 38.9 

5 Of 43.7 ae 32. 4; 34.0,._ 58. 9 40. 4) 43.0)... _. 57. 8| 38.6) 43. G____. 56. H 37. 7) 44. 1)... 65.8} 46.3) 48.1 
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Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, |! 
Article Unit May 15— 
May | Apr. | May ay Apr. | May | May/ Apr. May 
15, | 15, | 15, |}————7,_ 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 
1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1915 | yoo3 | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1924 194 
—— —— $$ _ —— _ Be —_ —— 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. (1 
Sirloin steak __..........- Pound. -._--- 38.4) 40.9) 41.8) 25.1) 346) 35, H 37.2) 32.5) 32.7 337 
Round steak ___........--|.-.-- do___.-. 82.4) 34.4) 35.5) 22.0) 31.4) 319) 34.2) 31.6) 30.2 3,9 
ee ee: eee” do__.... 31.4) 33.1) 33.3) 181) 252) 26.5) 26.6) 242) 236 x», 
Chuck roast.............-}...-- ee 19.6; 21.8) 21.8) 156) 193) 20.1) 20.7) 19.4) 20) xo 
Plate beef__..............j.---- ez ii 2 14. 4 15.2) 15.3) 10.4) 104) 104) 104 12.6) 12 126 
Pork chops...........-...|-..-- do. ___-.- 29.3) 26.7; 28.3) 19.0) 27.7; 27.4, 282) @alj 29 x» 
Bacon, sliced_.._.........}___-- ere 35.45 3L 5) 312) 2B - 45.3; 40.9 42.5) 40.6) 40.0 309 
Ham, sliced__._........-.|.... ae 39.1| 37.0, 35.8) 29.0| 49.4) 46.9) 47.2) 45.4) 446 4 
) , See Sar do__..-- 38.4) 40.9 38.7) 188) 35.8) 40.3) 412) 35.0) 35.6 3%) 
ES Sa Se 6. .u622 37.4, 35.3) 35. 3 19.5) 31.6) 31.3) 314 31.0) 32.5 42 
Salmon, canned, red____.|._-_- do__...- 29 24 33.5} 32.8} 3828) 323) 31.9 319 
Milk, fresh...’ art...-.-. 17.0 17.0 17.0 7.9) 110 122 113) 108) 120 i129 
Milk, evaporated. ______. 15-16 oz.can.| 115) 10.9 11. 2)_.__-- 12.0; 121) 12) 120) 1158 4 
Fae Ee Pound ____-- 53.5, 53.1 48.3) 35.0) 48 45.5) 441) 48.9) 46.2 454 
Oleomargarine.--_-._...--}....- Ou us «6 28.3) 30.0, 27. 7 nett 28.3; 28.9| 20.8 29.3) 30.4 302 
Nut margarine. ____......|_...- Oasis .. 27.2) 27. 2). 27:2)..___- 2.1) 2. al 28.3} 27.3) 2s X& 
SN Sh 5 Bien dbin dk ab ioidall do__...- 3L 31.4 30.5) 22.5) 343) 33.7) 31. 9 36.1) 345 j 
SS Se eee Sra do__...- 16. 1 15.5 149) 17.8) 19. 19.0; 189 17.0) 17.6 | 
Vegetable lard substitute _|__.__ do__..-- 17.4 19.4 20.1)..__-- 23. 3; 26.0) 25.7; 25.3) 26 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh_....-- Dozen......- 35.1, 27.6 31.6) 22.3) 30. 25.7) 27.7] 29.0) 25.0 2%#4 
pee... 8.) <4 cd 3555 Pound... 7.9 7.9 #729 52 98 926 O24 BO BH AF 
___ gga irate as er Bee: do... ... 48 45 44 28 43) 328 38 46 46 46 
Corn meal... ..........--|-.--. G6: i -48 27) 41 39 23 3 4.1 3. 9 B77 641 «40 
Rolled oats.._.............|-.... ae... 7.7 80 8&3...... 9.8 102 100 91) 90 87 
Corn flakes__............. S-oz. pkg----| 92) 92 92... 10. %7, 96 1) 100 49 
| | 
. Wheat cereal_..._........ 26-08. pis... 23.9) 23.4) 23,3)...._- 23.9} 24.4) 24.4) 25.7) 25.2 2 
Macaroni__............-- Pound._....; 19.4 19.8 19. 8).____. 20. 20.2; 20.6) 19.5 19 19.3 
RS Gras Tera es ee om 2. 97; 0.0 9% 8. 5 8. 8&8) 868. 9) 9. 5] 44 9.8 
Beans, navy-..-.........|..... do. _...- 10.8) 92 92 ..__. 1 99 100 120 95 9 
co Se ert ar do.....- 27; 28 30 L3 19 24) 24 20) 2 24 
eee ae ™ See i 7.9! 59 63I...-.. 89 60 72 O68 69 &I 
oS aE nt Boe at &-s- 4. 7.0 71...) O@N &2 67 O25 62 7) 
Beans, baked_-___._...... No. 2can__-| 10. 99 9% 8...... 16.3) 14.4) 147) 13.4) 12 12 § 
Corn, canned... -._-........|..--- ° | re 15. 16.0 16.3)__.-.. 15.7; 16.5) 16.4, 14.6) 14.0 143 
Peas, canned... -_.........|-...- do. ....- 18,6; 18.9 19.6)...... 16.9 16.5) 16.5) 17.1) 17.5 | 
Tomatoes, canned__._..._|._..- do. __--- 1L 1S 1:61. -.--- 13.9 141) 141) 142) 145 14 
Sugar, granulated _______- Pound... 10. 92 8&7) &7 AL 10.1) 95) 11.6) 10.6 lal 
MD i ndbh~ odb-chdckimisdus> dn ded do.....- 78. 81.5 8L 1) 56.0) 74. 76.9; 76.3) 61.6) 62 fd. f 
i” WORT ar BS: dino 36. 39.4 39.3) 30.0, 41.2 444) 46.4) 37.7) 40.5 420 
ee do. ....- 15.5; 14. 8)...--- 20. 17.44 17.2) 21.2) 205 2*f 
NN atid in wodatibvibtehio of do___..- 17. 16.3) 152).....-. 20.4; 17. 5) 17.5) 19.6) 16.4 i64 
Bamanas--..............-. Dozen... -- 33. 5} 33.9 32. 6).....- £12. 0 411.6) 411. 6 410.8) 410.4 * 4S 
i ee eee rae? Ee do. _...-. 52. oe | 55.5) 37.1) 35.4) 47.9) 41.2 4.9 
1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the ot." Ute 


included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse’’ steak. 
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5 Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. | Portland, Me. Portland, Oreg. | Providence, R. I. 
} — --—- } Snes _ _—__——— = —_ — 
were | | | { ; 
| May 15— May 15 | May15—|, |) | May 15—| 
oe Apr.|May 7 Apr.|May May Apr.|May san Apr.|Ma yl nal Apr. May 
[a 15, 15, Ben: pecs 1 15, 15, | 15, 15, eyes i 14 ‘5. | ame x 15, 15, 
€ | | 
11013 | | 192 | 1024 1924 | 5913! 1993 | vo! 1923 | 1924 | 1924 1913 1923, 1924 | 1924] 1913 | 1g93| 1924 | 1924 
| | = eS ee) —) ~ J _—_ =, — =" iE a it — 
eri | | a 
| Cts.) Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts. Cts. | Cts.; Cts.) Cts.; Cts.) Cts., Cts.| Cts., Cts.| Cts. wm | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
1: 30.0! 49.01 50.3)! 62.4) 27.0) 42. 7| 44.3) 45. 4]! 56.9. 57.711 59.4) 2 28. 3) 29. 3| 29. § 9}! 39.6)! 65.0) 169. 9/1 70,9 
| 5.6 38. 1) 39.4) 41.7) 23. 3] 34.9) 35.8! 37.5] 44.5) 45.9] 46.1) 21.2) 25.0) 26. 0} 26.3) 30.6) 46.2) 47.7) 48.2 
| 92.3 32.7} 33. 8) 34.6) 21.8) 31.3) 32.6) 33. 3) 28.3) 30.3) 29.7) 19.3 3) 24 3 24.9] 24.9) 23.8) 35.1) 37.8) 38.1 
| 17.6, 18.9) 22.0) 22.7) 16. 5} 21. 5 22.5 23.3! 18.7! 19.6) 19.9! 16. 9} 17. 5) 17. 5| 17.7) 19.0} 25.81 27.8! 28.1 
‘is 95) 10.8 at 11.9) 10.7) 11.3 14.6] 13.7 15.9) 15.5!) 14. 9 12.8) 13.0} 12.5). 16. 1 te 18.6 
| } } | 
ae 33. 1| 31. 0} 33.8) 22.0) 31.3) 31.0 33.9 30.4! 30.2) 31.1) 21. 1] 29.9) 27.3) 27 2} 21.8) 33.6 34.2) 34.4 
| 25. 6) 36.2) 34.1) 34.2 28. 8) 40. 3) 39. 7| 40. 1) 37. 4| 35. 8) 35. 4) 30.0) 45. 2| 40. 8| 40.0) 22. 4) 36.6) 34.7] 34.5 
90.8 52.0) 47.9) 50.3) 29. 4) 53.0! 52. 6 54. 81 46. 1/ 45.91 45. 8] 30.0) 47. 4) 45.5] 45.8) 31.0] 53.4) 52.31 523 
| O14 38. 9| 39.5] 40.0! 21. 2! 39. 3! 40.01 41. 1| 36.3] 40.2) 39.8 19. 1) 33. 8| 34.9) 35.1) 20.3) 41.8) 43.1) 44.7 
| 23.0) 39.7] 88. 1) 39.4! 27.3] 40.9) 42.3! 42. 4! 41. 6! 40. 4! 41.0} 22.0) 32. 8} 33.8) 34.8) 24 4) 41.4) 41.9] 42.7 
| | 
|__| 96. 6) 25. 6| 25.8 __-__| 29. 2] 27. 8} 28. 0] 28.0) 27.5) 27. 61___. i « 36. 0} 36.0)... 31. 2 30.3} 30.3 
| 60) 13.0) 12.0} 12.0) 8.6) 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 13. 5) 12.8) 12.8 9. 3) 12.6} 11.7) 11.7; 9.0} 140) 120 120 
1123 se 11.9)..-__| 11.9] 11. 5} 11. 4] 13. 4] 12.8) 12.7/_-__ | 12. Of 11.0) 10.8) 12.5} 12.4) 121 
| 40. 3) 57.6 54. 4] 51. 7) 37. 2] 53.0) 50. 5) 48. 8) 57. 5) 55. 7] 52. 2) 35. 5| 48.81 45. 7| 44.0) 36. 6| 54. 3} 50.3) 48.4 
|_...| 29.5} 30. 6} 30.0)... 28.1) 30. 3! 30.0) 30.9) 32. 5) 32. 4) | 29.3] 29. 3] 29. 5) | 30.3 29.8] 29.8 
i | i ' 
28. 2) 27.6) 27.5 -_- 26. 8 28.7) 28. 5 97. 5| 28. 2 28,9). 27. 0} 28. 8} 28. 9)__- 27. 1| 28. 6] 29.1 
25.0 38. 3] 87. 1) 87.1) 24. 5) 37.0) 38. y 37. 4 38. 5| 37. 6! 37.2) 20.5) 34. 5| 37. | 36.2) 21.3) 36.2) 36.2) 35.7 
15.3) 16.1] 16, 1] 15.8 15. 5] 15. 5) 16.2) 15.61 17.6) 16.9) 17.1] 18.2) 19.7] 19.3} 19.1) 15.2] 16.6) 17.1) 168 
|__...| 22.6} 24. 9) 24. 9). 23. 1) 25. 2) 25. 2} 22.9) 23.9) 22.8)... _| 24. 8) 27. 6] 27.6)... 23.1) 25.5] 25.6 
| 26.1) 36.7} 82.7) 88.6) 24. 1) 36.7) 33.6) 34.8 41.2) 38. 4) 38.3) 25.0) 30.9) 29. 5) 28.7) 30.5) 42.4) 42.4] 43.3 
j | i j | 
48 8.4) 8.51 8.5) 5. 4! 8.5) 8.5 8.5 9. 3! 9.3] 9.3) 5.6 9.4 91 911 5.9 88 87] 8&7 
131) 47) 4.7) 4.7) 3.1) 47) 431 431 49 447 45) 29 47) 401 40 3.4) 5.3) 5.11 52 
(27 3.641) 41) 27' 40 46 48] 44) 47) 47) 33) Bel 42) 41) 201 41) 44 44 
8.1) 81) &1'..-_.| 90 8.8 90 6.9 69 6 9____- | 9.41 9.3) 9.9) 9.5) 9<.2) 9.3 
| | 90 88 8&8. <i 9.5) 9.5) 9.7) 9.7 ad ( | 41.4} 11.4 11. 5}. 9.8 9<.71 9.7 
| \. 
94.0) 23.7) 23.7 -- 25. 5 24.11 4.1 2.9 24. 6) 24. 8).____| 26. 3| 25.9] 25.9)... | 24.5) 24.1) 24.2 
|__| 20. 8] 20.3) 20.2 __ 21. 6) 20. 8| 20. 8 23. 6) 24.0} 24. 3)____- | 18. 5} 18.1) 18. 1)____- 22.2) 23.7] 23.5 
| 9.8} 10. 5] 10.5} 10.8) 9.2) 9.4) 10.1) 10.1] 10.7) 10.8) 10.8) 8.6) 9.2) 10.1) 10.3) 92) 94) 96 9.7 
11. 5} 10. 2) 10. 1). 11.4) 9.3) 9.2) 11.3) 9.8) 9.7)-..| 10.2] 9.8) 98). 1.2) 99 O8 
[23 4.0 3.2; 3.6 1.6 255 26 28 3.0) 2.7 ai 5 1.38) 28 sy 1.7) 3.2] 28 29 
ow ae 49 61)_.... 9.0 60 7.0 7.2 5.9 a7... lac a5 47.....| 25 5o 65 
7.91 8.0) 8.9) ___. 8.6] 7.7) 7.7] &7| 6.4) 7.9). 8.0} 8&9 &7 8.8 7.44 8&6 
11.31 11.4) 11.3!.._._| 12. 5] 12.5) 13.0} 15.7) 15.5) 15.4 16.3) 14.9) 14.5 | 12.6) 12.1) 12.0 
| 14.7] 14.9] 14.9)_____| 14. 6] 16.0) 15.8] 16.0) 16.8 17. 1)... 17. 3} 19. 0) 1¢.0 17.6} 17.31 17.8 
| 16,3! 16.4) 16. 8)____. 16. 1) 17. 5} 17.8} 20.2) 20.2) 20.2). _| 16.9] 18 8! «8.8 | 19.7) 20.0) 20.0 
| | | 
I. ~ 11.7) 11. 8)____- 12. 6| 13. +9, b> ana 'an.31 20.0) b odes 8 16.2/3 16.” {8 16.7). __- 13, 81 12.6} 12.8 
49) 10. 6| 9.1) 84) 5.5) 11.1) 100 9.4) 11.3) 9.9] 9.1) 6.4) 11.0 10.2) ¥9 5.0 10.9) 98} 88 
64.0) 58.0) 60.7) 60. 7| 58. 0] 74. 4! 75.9) 78.4) 58.1) 61.1) 61.6) 55.0) 64.6) 71.1 za 48, 3} 62.0) 58.81 59.1 
25. 0) 32. 9) 36. 3| 37.0} 30.0) 37.8) 41.9) 42.3) 41.6) 46.5! 47.5) 35. 0) 37.1! 44 3} 44. 5) 30. 0} 41.7 46.6) 47.1 
| 
3s | 16. 9) 15. 4| 15. 6)_____| 20. 6] 19.5! 19.7) 18.1) 15. 16.0)..-.. 12.5 10. 5} 0.4. | 19.7} 18.3] 182 
we 16. 6} 15.0) 14.9|..___| 17. 8} 14.8) 14.6] 16.7) 13.9) 14.0)._.__| 18 2) 14.3) 14.1). 17.2) 15.2) 15.2 
__.| 33.01 82.1) 32.1).___- 42.9) 42. 8| 40. 0} 11.2 10.6)4 10.4)_____/4 15.7/4 16.7|* 16.0)_. 33.8) 31.7] 34.2 
| 9 40.5 44.6\_____| 57. 2) 46.4! 45. 2.9 42. | 3.0) oo 49. 6| 40.8) 42. 7)_. 65.6) 43.7] 45.5 
iPS ws ame LS | RE RG |S j ~ moe 
No. 3 can. ‘No. 24 can. ‘Per pound. 
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Richmond, Va. |Rochester, N.Y. St. Louis, Mo 
Article Unit May 15— May 15— 
y Apr. \May|May/Apr. (May y Apr. |May Ma 
———t 45, | 45, | 15, | 15, } 15, 415, |) 15 h, 
1923 1924 1924 1923 1924 1924 1913 1923 1934 1994 , 
ae. ee | ; | im 
Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) Cos Cis 
Sirloin steak_.._.......... ...-) Pound ._._- 38. 1b) 39. 3) 39. 6 37. 5} 40. 1) 40. 5) 23. 3) 33.6) 35.3, 35.4 34 
Round steak __.._.__. 2... _j.--.- do....... 33. 9 35. lf 34. 9} 32 0} 32. 8) 83. 3) 21. 1) 31.8) 32.6 33 4 7. 
VD eee eee ree aE * rare 29. 1} 30. 9 30. 5) 28. 7) 29. 2) 20. 5) 18. O} 26. 3) 28 6 wy 7. 
Chuck roast. ....._._____. arn “ere do..-.... 21. 6| 22. lj 22. 7| 22. 0} 22.9) 23. 6) 13.7] 17.81 19.1 jx @ 19. 
,  ). seers See do....... 15. 3} 15. 6} 15. 5) 11. 8} 22. 1) 12.0) 11.0) 12.0) 12.7 129 10. 
Pork chops .. 1... -2.-.- 1-..-4.-22- do....... 29. 7| 27.9] 29.6) 33. 21 30. 2) 82.1] 19. 5} 26.7| 25 50M 2. 
Bacon, sliced ........-......._j--..- shim thin ¥ 34. 2) 30. 5) 30. 8} 34 7) 32. 8) 32. 3) 25. 3) 87. 5) 2 1 39. 
Ham, sliced. ..-..-.. 2 s....-1L-..- ihn. 38. 6} 36. 7) 37. 7| 43. 9) 44. 4) 45. 6] 26.7] 42. 5) 4 49 43 
zaimnb, OB. 4a: dg us lu. ck Ser We! 42. 9 45. O} 45. 8) 38. 2) 38. 5} 39.9) 19.0) 37.3) 37.7 x» 34. 
BN bk chide hide SKC alee Sdn die « oe ee 37. 2) 34. 8 35. 6) 41. 2) 30. 8} 40.5) 18.5) 32.2) 32.7, 35 31. 
Salmon, canned, red_._..__._}....- oo... 32. 5) 32.1) 20. b} 28.9) 28. 7]... | 39.8) 32.4 309 34 
Milk, fresh... _. Oe SPR uart___.__. 14 O} 14.0) 14.0) 12.0) 12. 5) 12 8.0) 13.0) 13.0) 13.4 i. 
Milk, evaporated_______.___._ 15-16 oz. can 13.5 13.4 13.3) 12.0, 11.9) 12 @ . 11.4 10.5) 109 12 
Pe ees ae ee ee Pound. -.._. 58. 3) 57. 2) 54.7) 51. 2) 52. G 47. 1) 33. 3) 61.8) 50 2 wy 4 
Oleomargarine._.__.__......._}.....do._..__- 30. 2} 29. 6} 29. 6} 30.2) 31.1) 31.4). 26. 9} 27.5 74 Z.! 
Nut margarine_._______..__._|.__.. A 28. 9| 29. 6| 29.9) 27.7) 28.5) 28. mh. 24. 5 25.3) 254 7. | 
6 ee ae Sear re Ee do... 35. 9 34.7) 34.4% 36. 4) 36. 5 34. 19. 2) 32. 7| 32 i). 34. 
BGs ee a we oe es ip Be le ray | 17. 17. 4) 47.0) 47. O47. 8 17. 2 13. 7] 13.1) 13.0 19 17. 
Vegetable lard substitute... _}.__.- Se 23. 1) 24. 6} 24.3) 20.3) 224) 23 2. | 22. 4) 25.2 253 A. | 
Eges, strictly fresh....._..____ Deosen.......| 24 0) 34 2) 28. 8) 29. 6) 36. 33. 2) 32. 4) 20 313 2 84 31. ¢ 
ey eee ee ae Pound ...... 923 85 84 8H SY BD 5.5 BO 8 4 9. 4 
SE Se aes at > Ou4. 2 4. 46 4 4 4G 4h 3. 42 42 43 4.§ 
eo. Pea eee GS oe G0.s.6..% 4. 45 4 4 49 5. 2. i 3. 3 3.8) 49 3.4 
Rolled oats_...-.-..-.....-..- Se eee af 94% 91 O91 8G 84 84. 4 Bi 85 AY 9. § 
Corn flakes__........25......- 8-02. pkg.._- 9. 9.6, 96 9. am 26 3..5 24 90 96 10.6 
Wheat ceréal_._._____._..__._ 28-02. pkg__- 26. 2} 25. 3] 25. 3) 23.8) 24.0) 24... 23. 4) 23.6 2G 25. 6 
Mareareni........._._._....__} Pound_____. 21. 8| 20. 6 20.6) 18. 4) 18.3) 19.0. J 19.6) 20.5 DY 18. 2 
ei ph SR re He do....__. 11.0 ib 3) i. 9.4) 10.3) 20. 8.6) 9.2 94 9.3 
Beans, mavy..._.--.__.. 2... 4-1. -do....... 12 3} 10.4) 10.0) iL. 9. 9.6)... 11.3) 8&7) &¢ 11.9 
ee Se ee ee ee oo cil 3. 3. 3. 2. 28 201827 27 28 1.8 
Onions -.-...-.--.--.2-.--.+4--- do. -........ 80 7.0 7.8 7.9 61) 7.2)... 7.8 5.4 58 ko 
= eae 2 eee Se _ oe. 8. ; 9 8 A gS} Deer 7.6 6.0 5 
Sy = ae No. 2 can__|----) 11.8) 11.9) a1.) 1.9 149 11.922 113) 11 
Corn, cammed:._..-.-.s. 0... 4s- 4. 0... 4. -s 15. 8) 14.7) 14.7 16. 3} 16.2) 16.3)... 16.0) 15.6 6m 14.2 
“Se ee oe ae ~--+-00..... 2}. __} 19. 5} 20. i9 19. 3} 19. 3j_..__] 16.6) 17.1) 172 16. 4 
Tomatoes, canned ____._._.___j_. ._. Ge.......'' ~.---] 12.1) 11.8 11.8) 12.4 13.4) 13.3)... 11. 8 12.9) 131 Bg 
Sugar, granulated_....._..____ Pound ....- 4 5 GiILy 9 9.2) 10. 95 87 BBG 10 9 li. 
ies, «ee Ba te bh we Mobs ---»--d0.......) 56.0) 79. & 81. 8] 81. 1) 62. 7] 68. Gl 63. 6 55. OF 66 7 
CP sae - bi gna cas dds re do.......{ 26. 8} 38. 9) 39. 5) 40. 4) 35. 3) 37. 1) 37.9) 24. 3) 36. 1 
SS ee ares ae Ge... ees 22. 18.9 18.9) 19 48. 4] 18. 7}... . 
i SRI eR gy oe “Se ver? 18.4 15 15. 16 14.2) 14.4_.._. . 
Bananas......................) Dozen...... Pee 37.7 40.4 38. 5 42 7) 44.0) 42.3)... 
Oranges. - 2.4.2... 5-4 $016 Aa tad Q0......4-k4-4 53. tf 34. 6 37.9) 65. @ 43. 2) 45.6... | 
1 No. 2} can, 
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TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FO\)p jy 
51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded , 



















































































Seattle, Wash. | Springfield, Il. | Washington, ) ¢ 
} - —_ 
Article Unit May 15— | Apr.| May May | Apr. | May | May 15—| 4, May 
——| 15, | 1, |} 15, | 15, | 15, —1 15, | 15 
1913 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1913] 1923 | 1924 193 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cis Oy 
Sirloin steak --..-------- Pound - _---- 23.8) 31.7) 32.5) 32.7) 32.9) 34.1) 36. 5} 27.5) 42.9) 43.) 43) 
Round steak .......-..-.|..-.. - eR 21.5} 27.5) 27.7, 27.4) 32.2) 33.3) 35.7) 23. 6) 36.7/ 36 6 374 
TEE ahicgsonoanedpoehp-dend Ol . cer ahe 19.6] 25.5) 25.4) 26.3) 22.7) 22.6) 23.3) 21.9) 34.3) 33.5 34) 
Chuck roast___-_.-..----|----- do___.-- 16.8} 17.0; 17.9) 17.8) 19.0; 20.1) 20.6] 17. 6) 23.4) 23.5 %» 
RRO s Be Bi 12.9} 13.3) 13.5) 13.7] 126) 127] 13.0) 12.1) 11.8) 13.3 jo4 
Pork chops. _---.--.------|----- _ pes® 24.6) 33.3) 30.5) 30.3) 27.5) 25.2) 26.5) 21.1) 34 3 29.8) 39 
Bacon, sliced__.........- _..-do______| 31.7} 486) 45.0) 44.0) 40.0) 37.5) 38 1) 26.5) 38.1) 321 3; 
OE aS Se do___._.| 30.8} 50.0) 49.8) 49.3) 43.6) 43.6) 44 6) 28.0) 55.2) 51.5 514 
Lamb, leg of.......-----|._--- do_-----| 20.8) 33.3] 36.7) 35.3) 37.1) 421) 45.7] 20.9) 41.7| 4) 2 45; 
Sh EPS A. BS. do..-...| 24.5} 32.9} 33.3) 340) 33.9) 321) 33.1) 22.4 vein 39.5, 39 
Salmon, canned, red --___j__--- a IC, ENE 30. 4; 30.3) 30.3) 33.0) 34.4) 33.6!__..| 28.0) 27.7 a7, 
Milk, fresh_.......--___- uart....._. 85) 120} 120) 11.5} i111) 125] 12.5 8.0) 14.0 150 14) 
Milk, evaporated - - ____- 15-16 oz. can_|_..-- 10.9} 10.7) 10.5) 12.7) 124) 12.5)__- 12.1) 12.0) 129 
| Re eS TR Pound. __-_. 35.0} 48.4) 46.3) 45.2) 49.3) 40.1) 45.4) 38.7) 55.3) 53.5 49) 
Oleomargarine. ------.--|--.-- es. oad 29.7; 30.0; 30.0) 28.4) 31.0) 30.8)____- 28. 8) 30.4 303 
| 
Nut margarine--_-_------|___-- ee te Fa pe 28.9} 29.9' 29.8) 27.0] 29.1) 29. 7. _.| 27.3) 2s 
2 De Be! a is 21.7| 34.4) 35.5) 34.4) 37.3) 37.3) 37.1) 23. 5} 38.0) 37.7 4%, 
| RR CG SRR ERD er? * aimee 17.6} 19.0} 18.6) 181) 27.1) 17.5) 17.3) 14.8)17.2 165 Ws 
Vegetable lard substi- |. -.-- do_-_-_--- --.--| 24.6) 27, ‘| 27.7; 24.4) 27.0) 27. 6).___- 23. 4) 24 19 
tute. | 
Eggs, strictly fresh -__._- Dozen -- - --- 25.0} 31.9] 30.8) 31.0, 30.5) 26.1) 26.6) 23.9 35.8 : 
, ae pe eae Pound. ____- 6.5) 99 O28 O9<8 9.2) “a 10.2 5.6) 8.2 
i Sa RS ore .do......| 30 47) 41) 41) 590 4. 6) 46 3.7) 51 , 
Corn meal _...-....-.---|-.-.. do.----_| 3.0} 41) 43% 42) 43) 49 50 24) 40 
Rolled oats..........._..|._..-do.-..-.}.....| 8&2 88 8&8 102) 110 108... | 91) | 
Corn flakes __--....-..-- 8-oz. pkg_...|----- 11.7) 1L5 1.5) 10.1) 10.3) ea me. 9.4) 9.4 
Wheat cereal... ___-- 28-oz. pkg ___|.___- 24.8} 25.0) 24.7) 25.4 ad 25.3)... | 24.2) 23.9 % 
Macaroni -..........-- Pound. __.-- -----} 182) 181) 181, 19.4) 100 19.2)___..| 21.0) 20.5 212 
£2 Bowe se fee 7; 10.9 117) 1L8) 98 10.3) 10.3) 9.4) 10.4) 105 104 
Beans, navy_--....... age teh 10.9} 10.3, 105) 120 89 89. | 119 95 41 
CS ESR Be Pe Me 5 i 10 19 at a2 20 25 2.5 21) 29 4 
a EE ee ae A 61) 650 54 O99 7.1) 94). BB 6.4 7 
2p aS SS Oe Be "REE Gi a 7.8 97) 90 O97) 7.6 7.7)___-. 7.9| 7.4 82 
, baked-_-__-...___. No. 2 can__-|___-- 15.4) 15.3) 15.1) 13.3) 13.2) 13.0)_.___. 11. 7| 11.7 114 
Corn, canned ---_---__--|----- | Lai SF = 16.7; 17.6) 17. 6 14. 14. 8 14. 8}____- 15. 3) 14.7 148 
eee EE BL. ESL 18.6} 19.7} 19.7 17.9) 17.9 17. * moe 15. 8) 16.5 165 
Tomatoes, canned_______|___-- Oe ct RS. 115.6) 116.4 ‘aa 14.9 aa 14. 6)___- ae 11.0 11.1 
Sugar, granulated _____. Pound. ____. —F 11.8; 105) 101) 120) 110 10.4 49 10.7) 92 5 
ee ee a do_-___- 50.0} 67-0} 75.0, 75.0 71.1) 77.5| 75.0) 57.5) 76.8) 76 27 
COB R y Be * LB 28.0) 39.1) 43.3) 44.0 384) 40.2 7s 28.8 35.8 35.4 316 
a, ee ee, ee do-_-___|...--| 17.6} 14.3) 14.0) 20.6) 17.9) 17.9)... | 22.0) 19.3 193 
SG AGS SANG RE He Sa * SS ae 18.4) 15.6 15.3) 19.9) 16.4) 16.8)_____ 16.8, 15.0 is 
Bananas. ---_.-........-- Dogen- ---.-/----- 215, 8) 215. 7) 214. 9' 210.6) 28.9) 28.3)____. 37. 9) 37.5 di 
Ee eee * BAB FAB 51.8, 43.3) 43.6) 56.6) 43.4) 37. 2) sahil 59. 1| 37. 7| 428 
1 No. 24 can. ? Per pound. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


‘TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decreas 

in the retail cost of food’ in May, 1924, compared with the average 
cost in the year 1913, in May, 1923, and in April, 1924. For! 
other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the one-montl 
periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau at differen! 
dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based on ctu! 
retail prices secured each tie, ea retail dealers and on the 
average family consumption of these articles in each city.* 


—_ 





7 For list of articles, see note 2, p. 55. ° : 
* The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in ea: «''!" 
ven inthe MONTHLY Labor REVIEW for November, 1918, pp. 94.and 95. The consumption figures ¥!" 
ve been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY Lapox |ih\!E¥ 
for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
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Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
For the month of May 99 per cent of all the firms 
reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following 
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were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the following- 
Ty named 41 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent in his report 
= in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: Atlanta, 
On Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Charles- 
2 \ 9 ton, Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, 
th; Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, 
3, 12 Mempaae Milwaukee, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, 
rr New ork, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., Portland, 
th Oreg., Providence, Richmond, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, 
252 fe San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, Seattle, and Springfield, Ill. 
eke The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
‘7 2M merchants responded in May, 1924: 
0 12 ° 
5| 07 RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING MAY, 1924 
0.4) 30.3 
8. 6 + Geographical division 
6.5) li United —+— — ~——_ 
sol oni Item | 
gs bos States North South North South | wy inte 
; Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central ae 
on Gf > t | . | a 
7 + Percentage of reports received _-____.......- 99 | 99 99 | 99 98 100 
43, 43 Number of cities in each section from 
9.3) 43 which every report was received ___...._- 41 | 1] 6 | 11 6 7 
9.4 44 | <= 4) Gi © Of Ce a Ae ee. eee 
He TaBLe 6—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN MAY, 1924, 
a a COMPARED WITH THE COST IN APRIL, 1924, MAY, 1923, AND WITH THE AVER- 
thy AGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 
28 34 _— a. " 
| 
6.4 7.4 Percent- Percent- 
7.4, 82 Percentage| Percentage, agein- || Percentage Percentage} age in- 
11.7 Lf lacrease decrease crease | increase decrease crease 
14.7 148 b May, May, May, a May, May, May, 
oe ec. 22 SPN) ee ey 
? e yarec 
11.0 111 with year | with May, with | with year | with May,| with 
9.2 85 1913 1923 April, || 1913 1923 April, 
76.2 7.1 1924 |) 1924 
38.4 37.6 
19.3 194 Atlanta. .... 2... 40 1 10,1 || Milwaukee______- 45 0.3 0 
15.0 14.9 Baltimore. ......- 48 | i Minneapolis - _- - - 39 3 0 
37.5 Bit Birmingham -.-.- 45 2 10,4 || Mobile_.......---|........_.- 2 12 
37. 7| 428 Son... 525i. 43 2 1 re 39 1 0 
—d Bridgeport_......j.........-. 3 0.2 || New Haven__...- 41 1 0. 4 
Buffalo_.........- 43 3 0.2 || New Orleans__--- 39 1 10.3 
Butte... Se Ab. ... 5, dL. 20.2 1 New York______- 47 2 1 
Charleston... -.- 44 2 1] GS SS AS : 2 0.1 
Chicago._........ 50 24 0.2 || Omaha_.._._.___- 39 2 10.3 
Cincinnati. .....- 43 a] 1 “Sl a8 Eee | I 
crease Cleveland........ 39 3 10.4 |) Philadelphia ___-- 44 3 2 
Crea Columbus.......-]......._..- 24 1 Pittsburgh... ___- 44 1 i 
verage Jallas......i ac 41 20.2 0.3 || Portland, Me__--|_- + 3 10.1 
‘en Denver ci chn ces. 29 3 0 Portland, Oreg_-. 29 20.1 10.3 
For 2 etroit_- io 47 1 1 || Providence______- 43 3 0.3 
onth Fall River_._.._- 38 4 1 Richmond. --_-_--- 48 4 0.2 
IM Houston. 5 331 A}... 2) 22. 3 1] SE cpotecienconhshne 2 ae | 
fferent Indianapolis. ___. 37 2 1 St. Loge... .....- 42 1 10.1 
l Jacksonville. 2... 34 1 iy 8 8 ae RR Beets 3 0.2 
actua Kansas City____- 38 i 10.2 || Salt Lake City __. 22 20.3 0.1 
n the Little Rock. ____. 32 5 12 San Francisco _-_- - 38 20.3 1} 
OTL VS ie Los Angeles. 2. __ 0.4 12 SS a See 3 10.3 
bo bide we 2 10.3 || Seranton_._...--- 43 5 10.1 
oes 4 1] Bensee J. ........ 36 20,2 1] 
— ie Memphis_.._.. 2 12 || Springfield, i __ - 22 i 
ach city oe 2 
ures whit 
a key 1 Decrease. 2 Increase. 
105717°—24}—_6 [75] 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States * 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal oy 
January 15 and July 15, 1913; May 15, 1923; and Apri! 15 
and May 15, 1924, for the United States and for each of the 

cities from which prices have been obtained. Prices for coal are 
secured from the cities from which monthly retail prices of food are 
received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sale 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of thie 
several kinds used. ‘The coal dealers in each city are asked to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bins where ay 
extra handling is necessary. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15AND JULY 15, 1913, MAY 15, 1923, AND APRIL 15 AND MAY 15, 192: 


> 



































1913 1923 1924 
City, and kind of coal Tae GG _ —_ 
Jan. 15 July 15 May 15 Apr. 15 M 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— ’ 
NE Ee ES SS $7. 99 $7.46 $14. 06 $15. 10 $15.04 
OS ES Ss a 8. 15 7. 68 14. 96 15. 04 14. % 
“RT SIS Ae eae 5. 48 5. 39 10. 08 9. 11 3. 88 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
rc cenitibeipadinnéteaeson 5. 88 4 83 8. 37 - 72 
Baltimore, Md.: 
ennsylvania anthracite— 
EM: aS Sa Seay Fer 17.70 17, 24 1 15. 75 115, 50 
SS SSS PES SRS lr 17,9 7.49 115. 75 115. 25 ) 
re ARC Le) oo... cn cnsdlaccmocccsemobaeecadeee 8. 80 7. 75 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bituminous... ......-...... ae a 4. 22 4, 01 7.41 7. 34 3 
Boston, Mass.: =~ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Seeee. UIT oF LE | Ee 8. 25 7. 50 15. 00 15. 50 
Chestnut__.......--- 2. | Cees 8. 25 7. 75 15. 00 15. 50 
way Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SERNA AR, Sa ES | CEMA: 6 SS ESE Sh a Ce EE 15. 00 15. 00 } 
6 Re © ee ar ee ae See ee 15. 00 15. 00 15.0 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Se S See ese 6. 75 6. 54 13. 18 13. 00 13. 21 
Omentunt.. i Jc... 2 deed 6. 99 6, 80 13. 18 13. 00 13. 14 
Butte, Mont.: 
Ee RR os ce cudenconseh MG dbocllecnccoshdad 1L.13 10. 89 10. 80 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
sit, SE ESS. 18. 38 17,75 117.00 1 16. 50 1 17.0 
CS ee OS ae See oS a 18. 50 18. 00 117.20 117.10 1 17. 10 
Biumuwee. > ed re 16.75 16,75 12. 00 12. 00 11.0 
Chicago, LIL: : > 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SE eR See See 3 7. 80 15. 88 16. 08 16. 8 
6 Se SS ee °° 5 8, 05 15. 75 16. 08 16, (8 
Saas ALLE SE: eels ” 4.97 4, 65 8. 81 8. 06 7, BO 
Cincinnati, Ohio:. i 
| Salen erecta tie's gies as. 8. 50 3. 38 8. 58 7. 22 1,2 
aaa thrac | 
Vania an ite— 
OS bof d ee, BB if 7. 50 7, 26 | 14. 58 14. 25 14 2 
ee a Se eee eeaee” 7.75 7. 504 14. 58 14. 25 14. 
I Ee. cnn dagedeesen 414 4.14 9. 68 8. 07 7. 88 
Columbus, Ohio 
EEE ee ee ee 8. 04 6. 69 6.4 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


@ Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September su 
ofthe MONTHLY LABOR REviEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published mon'). 
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City, and kind of coal 


RETAIL PRICES OF COAL 


1913 








Dallas, Tex.: ; 
4rkansas anthracite— 

_ Egg.-+.-2-- ee ee eee ee 

ag Py a | a ae oe ee 

enver, Colo.: 

. Colorado anthracite— 

Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed______.____- 

Stove, 3 and 5 mixed.._.__________- 

Bitumen. >... ddd SL EL a 

Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvanig anthracite— 









EG 1 PRR OF 8 A 
Fall River, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
faa eo ae ee _ 









Houston, Tex.: 
jit 8 A Ca > Se 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 











Bituminous __ _ _- 





© Jacksonville; Fla.: 


Bituminous | a es ee SSF 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas. anthracite— 







Stove, No. 4 
Bituminous. _- 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
Reg. ..-.. 
Ditumimeeees :... dese... -- 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
eS i EE a oe LS 
Louisville, Ky.: 
lg ele tne ets: aes 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— 
Stove... ...- 
Chestnut 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
Bituminows.—_____- 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 




































Bituminous 


Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 







Bituminous 
Mobile, Ala,: 
Bituminous 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 











Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ss -nsililD S ET Tel ig Si 
OT SR COPS Sis eee 
New Orleans, La.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove. 
= Sanipdl 6 t_ ape he. oe 
_ | RRR OLE 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 













t Chestnut 
Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
A 
ee i (ie Rell e! ai ae 
a 


’ Per 10-barrel lots (1,800 pounds). 





Furnace ___- dat SM Lo ay 











ee es eee 





16. 33 
16. 33 
9, 78 


15. 50, 


ss 
ao 
~1 


10. 29 


14, 58 
14. 58 


21. 25 
21. 25 
9. 71 


13. 67 
13, 67 





9. 57 


1924 









TT 


\VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, POR HOUSEHOLD USE, 
“ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, MAY 15, 1923, AND APRIL 15 AND MAY 165, 1924—Con. 


15. 50 
15. 50 
8, 62 





14. 83 
14. 83 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD Usp 
ON FANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, MAY 15, 1923, AND APRIL 15 AND MAY 15, 192¢—\ on.” 











— 


























1913 1923 1924 
City, and kind of coal E 
4 Jan. 15 July 15 May 15 Apr. 15 M 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
aes 8 RS Se ee eee $6. 63 $6. 13 $10. 70 $10. 16 | $9, 57 
Peoria, Il.: 
OS RT TE TT) OE, EELS, 5 es EES Hi SD. 6. 79 6. 34 6.3] 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
ving > eR anthracite— te ete pea ed to 
ee a >) eee ee 14, 79 
Chestnut |S ehkodsbdvaede dboecosoodaea i 38 i 7 14 1 14. 54 1 14. 64 114 64 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: ; 
ems ape anthracite— =“ duis sane io gine 
i! a ) ee eee 02 pee 4 A fi 
8 RRR 2 Ss eee hs 18.00 17,44 1 16, 83 1 16. 00 Q 
Bitemiee.d .... 2. Lks-hi---.- ff ka #3. 16 43.18 7. 61 7. 25 7.1 
Portland, Me.: , 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Fe eas 
ee 2 eee a Se ee 16. ® 
: Cmenee.....i5).2i.... nd heals oke as ee tne Rabshbee 15. 84 16, 08 16, (8 
Portland, Oreg.: 
: Bitunianes. | EAR TS Eee Se 9. 79 9. 66 13. 63 13, 41 127 
Providence, R. I.: ; 
rigs = ras anthracite— ye ren cal aye 
eS aS eT ES Re Oe 4 ‘ : 
Chemtmeit: - 8 tee zi. i ee 48, 25 47.75 415. 00 15. 50 
Richmond, Va. ‘ 
oy ow anthracite— nae ae a it 3 
tove- eee ee wm ewe ew we eee ee eee mr er eee er . . ve . ‘ 
i 22 od ae awseelibemean 8, 00 7. 25 15. 63 15. 50 15.0 
a SE hke SB § 5. 50 4. 94 11. 78 8. 90 & yy 
Rochester, N. Y.: : 
Connevir amie anthracite— 18:25 nye | 
Baliga ae on TES a SS as SS . . 
EE ISTE TS ES | I, tee" EE. 2 13, 45 13, 65 13 
St. Louis, Mo.: : 
ee +r Weed 8.44 7.74 16. 00 16.19 
ES Pe ae Se by 
Cheotwat TRY CePA Cy 8. 68 7.99 16. 25 16. 44 j 
Bitumimous_.._._-.-.02-2---------.- 3. 36 3. 04 6. 76 6. 36 6, % 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
shes Seacag anthracite— és — —— ox ts 
et oo EE cial n al Maer wedihae a aie le q 17.71 
SESS. See Peas 9. 45 9. 30 17. 44 17. 45 1 
Ee se eee ae 6. 07 6. 04 13.15 10. 85 10 
Bale Lame Coes mm | 
i 
Farben, and 2 mixed_______..--. 11. 00 11. 50 18. 33 17. 50 17.4 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_-___-_______-_- 11. 00 11. 50 18. 33 17. 75 
SE 2 ee See 5. 64 5. 46 &. 38 7.43 $ 
San Coa Calif.: £2 
exico anthraci 
’Cerillos .. Gs Loe eae Ser € 17. 00 17. 00 25. 50 26. 50 25. if 
ag anthracite— ie —- arte ‘i lan 
Bituminous... ....-.-.------------s--- 12.00 12. 00 16. 00 17.33; ~~ 1 
Savannah, Ga.: 
a oa tosh 517.05 517.05 17. 
eh ST OER BE AL ABORT OT 8 5 17,05 5 17.05 
ERE Sire tere SSE ek, SS Se SS See 511.20 5 10. 92 10, & 
Scranton, Pa.: 
ies Soceeimmume pea oe Tee 4. 25 4.31 9, 82 10, 00 10. 10 
“ a SSS Stee tee se 4.50 4. 56 9, 82 10. 00 10.0 
 Bitaminoa a Se! eee 6 7. 63 $7.70 6 10. 26 6 9, 87 69.8 
MO cant ui wggegreepeccecettc ee titetenfeeeeteene peceeceene 4.98 4. 50 4.00 
Washington, D. C.: ie 
Pea ng pincotnretier: pee 2 arr 17.50 17.38 115. 39 115,14 2 
9) Se See eee ee oe 17,65 17. 53 115, 32 114. 90 14.9 
RT ail SEAS Teneo SOAS Sate tO GEARS heabee 2 1 10. 29 1 8,73 6. Mi 
2 per Se bade! fole (1,000 pounds) 
er ™ . . } ing 
‘ he * bm additional is charged for “‘binning.’”’ Most customers require binning or biske\ 
nto ar. 
me coal sold ia Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton 


tiona] charge has been included in the above prices. seit 
a ssenin Zone A. Tid tttees charges in Zone A were as follows: January and July, 1913, $0. May; 
1923, $1.25; and April and May, 1924, $1.25. These charges have been included in the price. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in May, 1924 
Tos downward Ze | of wholesale prices which developed late 






in 1923 continued through May, according to information 

gathered in representative markets by the United States 
Department of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
bureau’s weighted index number, which includes 404 commodities or 
price series, declined to 147 for May, compared with 148 for April 
and 156 for May, 1923. 

Decreases in farm products and metals were chiefly responsible 
for the drop in the general price level, although all other groups except 
foods likewise showed a decrease. Among farm products there were 
substantial reductions in corn, oats, rye, cattle, sheep, hay, hides, 
milk, tobacco, and wool. In metals, iron and steel products, copper, 
lead, tin, and zinc averaged less than in April. Other important 
commodities showing price decreases were sugar, lard, raw silk, 
worsted yarns, bituminous coal and coke, crude and refined petroleum, 
Douglas fir lumber, red cedar shingles, carpets, cattle feed, hemp, 
and sole leather. In the food group increases in fresh meats, flour, 
and certain fruits offset the decreases reported for other articles, 
leaving no change in the general price level. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable data 
for April and May were collected, decreases were shown in 161 in- 
stances and increases in 76 instances. In 167 instances no change in 
price was reported. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 
[1913 =100] 








Group 














Farm prodacts_____..._. Dine $0 + dick oak SA de ok eh 

| a Ee LIS Oe Su: SERRE ie” So SE Se 

TY Te Gee RY aE Fee - 190 179 177 
I ee ie ae 152 139 134 
al EE RI Sh SERS OR On SR 2 =e: .. 202 182 180 
I a SR «SPI Be. SE IE i I BE 134 | 128 127 
House furnishing goods.....-......_.............-.-..___-- is 187 | 175 173 
Soll GR Fa Se Go aS ERS 2. = 125 113 112 
All commodities... ___- ch. --A".. RE . Os. SR oe 156 148 147 





ee a ee in May with those of a year ago, as measured by 
n t 


changes i e index number, it is seen that the general level has 
declmed nearly 6 per cent. In all groups prices averaged lower than 
in May, 1923, ranging from a little over 2 per cent in the case of farm 
products to nearly 11 per cent in the case of building materials and 
nearly 12 per cent in the case of metals and metal products. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, by Groups and 
Subgroups, 1913 to May, 1924 


HE table below shows, for each commodity group and subgroup, 
the index numbers of wholesale prices, by months, from 
January, 1913, to May, 1924: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS orf 
COMMODITIES AND BY MONTHS, 1913 TO MAY, 19% 





















































[1913 equals 100} 
Oloths and 
Farm products Foods clothing 
Year and month — Other Au Butter, be " 
‘arm arm eese, ther 
Grains et prod- | prod- Meats | “and | foods | foods 
try ucts ucts milk 
1913: ; 
Average for year- 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
January____...-- 97 95 101 v8 95 106 99 99 
February --....-.- 97 98 98 93 94 107 97 GH 
March......---- 95 104 95 93 OR 105 96 98 
1 15 eee 99 104 94 Qu 101 102 9b 95 
item tomate on 101 99 92 97 100 90 98 97 
June_._..-.-..-2 j 102 101 92 98 100 88 101 99 
pO EE ae 97 105 95 99 103 91 193 101 
A Seep 101 101 ° 99 100 102 95 104 102 
September -_.._- 104 102 104 103 104 100 104 103 
October__....__- 101 100 108 103 102 103 101 102 
November -_ ___-_- 102 96 111 103 100 107 104 103 
aarti 102 96 109 103 99 109 100 101 
Average for year. 108 103 99 103 104 97 102 102 
January......... 99 101 107 103 100 106 100 101 1! 
F ee 100 102 104 103 101 100 99 100 
re 101 103 102 102 100 7 97 98 
April... 32.2....- 101 104 100 102 101 89 95 95 
OT accieecsaitl dean 104 101 100 101 101 84 96 96 
| eS a 102 100 102 101 102 85 99 97 
} a. 96 106 103 103 107 90 Os 99 
August......... 110 109 102 106 112 95 Ill 109 
September _____- 122 110 93 106 112 bt] 115 Ii! 
October_......-- 119 103 90 101 107 103 107 106 
November... .- 122 101 94 102 105 106 106 106 
Terria oe 124 96 97 101 100 106 107 105 
A verage for year 135 95 98 104 96 96 111 105 
January......--- 141 93 98 104 96 104 112 196 19 
February. -—.-__-- 158 89 95 105 94 103 116 108 
March ......-.-- 152 91 94 104 91 99 115 106 
APM a ok dicks 155 2 92 104 91 93 115 105 
DEGP - ..ciakidihes-- 154 97 89 105 96 86 115 i05 
es ee 13 98 89 101 97 85 110 102 
ee ae 136 100 92 104 99 90 lil 104 
lait tn ob 131 98 95 103 98 89 108 102 
iit 114 99 98 101 92 103 99 
ee 113 101 107 106 100 96 106 102 
_— 113 94 110 : 104 93 103 111 106 
nattt nah nortenee 122 90 112 105 95 108 115 108 
Average for year_ 142 114 123 123 iil 108 130 121 
January......._- 132 96 H2 110 105 116 109 19 
February... -...: 131 101 110 110 101 105 116 110 
Mareh __.......-. 120 lil 108 lil 106 107 116 112 
April. citi 126 112 108 113 108 105 120 114 
EE nic cecum 123 115 lll 115 110 96 123 115 
SUS aici enitcno - 116 117 lil 114 114 92 122 115 
| ahatees aed 124 118 114 117 115 95 125 117 
August_--....... 148 120 120 125 116 101 131 122 
September __.__. 158 123 127 131 119 107 136 126 
October........- 171 117 138 136 116 120 146 134 
November -._... 186 119 155 147 116 130 157 141 
December....... 174 121 156 146 115 131 150 137 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES AND BY MONTHS, 1913 TO MAY, 1924—Continued 
[1913 equals 100] 








| Cloths and 


Farm products clothing 





Year and month a Other Butter, 
: : arm cheese, Cotton 
Grains | and prod- 


peak and P , | goods 


ucts milk 





1917: 
Average for year- 


Average for year - 


217 
227 
234 
225 
225 
227 
21 
224 


to 
-_— 
o 


February _-_-.- 


SSPESSE 


BRR 
AIAG 


November_____- 
December... -- 


= 
bo 


1920: 
Average for year - 
January 
February_..____- 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS (jp 
COMMODITIES AND BY MONTHS, 1913 TO MAY, 1924—Continued 


[1913 equals 100] 






















































































. Cloths 
Farm products Foods clothin 
Year and month —_ Other All Butter, | Boots 
Grains | and ae ain | Meats 8 poe All | and |‘ 
| poul- | Prod- | pr an S | foods | choes | § 
try | ucts ucts milk 
== Soe oe Se | fete A Ts FEE nd 
1922: | | 
Average for year. 124 116 154 133 130 | 133 144 | 138 | 181 7 
January -_....... 114 101 146 122 118; 133; 136); 131 186 | 
February - ---_... 132 115 145 131 124 130 | 141 | 135 186 | 
RS Bd 132 118 140 130 133: 127! 142) ~= 137 185 | él 
Se... 2-benee 135 115 140 129 134 121; 143; 137 179 ef 
ay .- heed 136 117 1464 132 138 M5; M5{ 138! 179) 64 
June Weak iz 117 150 131 137 116 150 140 179 | 
(eR I 122 154 125 13 124 150 142 179 q 
August. at 110 118 153 131 131 129 | 145 138 179 | 
September _____- il 122 155 133 132 137 | M4 138 181 | 
October ____.__.- 121 121 162 138 133 146 | 142 | 140 182 
November......| 128| 116 177 143 125; 1153| 49| 143] 182 | 
og ee ee 131 117 178 145 123 | 165 | 149} 144 182 
4 | | | 
Average for year_| 124 | 10 179 / 123 152 151 | 144 183 | 
anuary.....____ | 4-2 12 | 143 141; = 183 | 1 
February......| 131; 108| 181| 142] 19) 160; i46/ 141| 183) % 
March _________- 129; 109; 182) 143 18 | 158 bl | = :143 184 20° 
A RR. 133; 106| 179; 141 1200; 153 154) 144 184 20 
} = RB Ban i 166 | i be 123 | . 4 | 144] .184 197 
ee... tad I 107 174 121 1 | 142 184 
ne * 1 OE Be 115; 110 168 135 125 | be | M9) Ml | 184 | Is? 191 
September -_ 2. is; io; i i| i33| iss) i52| ta) as) i 
October.....---| 129} 111 182; 144 130} 161 154 148 | 183 iy 
November. ___- 120 | 104 197 146 121 164 156 148 | 183 
on FF: 118 104 196 145 123 | 162 153; 147| 183 2 
January__._.____ 121; 104; 194 44/ 121) #158) 150) 143 | 183 211 
Mach | it| mo| | ie| is| aol omr| iat] ass) 
eon. -.......- Y 
April a Bit m8| 114) 172, 139|) 12%) ~~ 137 M43 | 137| 183 
i ci ek 120 110' 169 136 | 128 130 144 | 137 | 183 
Cloths and elothing— | 3 Metals and me: 1917 
Concluded Fuel and lighting products 
a Sai | ’ } 
Year and month | | A | go | py | Otter] an Lael | 
Wook | cis, | COtBs | thea | tumi- | fuel fuel Iron | Non- |. ) 
en “ete, | 998. | cite nous | ,20d and and | ferrous) |... 
goods ‘| eloth- coat | coal light- | light- | steel | metals | | d 
| ing | ing ing 
Si} ig rd We ( 
1913: i 
Average for year. 100 100; 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 41 
amuary-__....-.. 94 | 99 102 105 | 1 105 ! 
February ---.._- 104 95 100 102 102 | 101 101 106 J 
ore || wl. | te) | | te ! 
We ES. 102 6 100 | 95 98 uy 9s 104 A 
“ Se ee 102 Us 100 97 97 99 Ys 101 N 
, oe PSNR S 102 99 100 Ws 97 100 100 yi 
August__.___._.. as 107 100 100 os 102 101 99 if 
September __.__. 97 ill 101 102 100 102 101 97 j 
October __......- 95 105 101 162 103 101 102 95 S 
November ___... 6 a 4 4 - = * 
RE. \% 1 I 
1914 
Average for year- 93 100 98 100 | Oo &S 93 84 
January -......- 92 1 ya 102 | ye Os W” 86 
February __-__-- 91 1 99 163 | 99 as 99 &S Ja 
Dis ane 92 108 99 102 | 100 99 100 88 Fy 
a o| ie} 90; 9) | | o| ss r 
* AR SS | A) 
FR cn osmbnitie 93 107 o9 97 | 97 86 91 82 
[82] 














{1913 equals 100] 
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Cloths and clothing— 


Concluded 


Fuel and lighting 





Silks, 
etc. 


All 
cloths 


cloth- 
ing 


An- 
thra- 
cite 
coal 


Bi- 
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nous 
coal 


Other 
fuel 
and 
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ing 


All 
fuel 
and 
light- 
ing 
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Metals and metal 
products 


Iron 
and 
steel 


Non- 
ferrous 
metals 





All 
metals 
and 
metal 
prod- 
ucts 


| 








Concluded 





September. .._.. 





October 


November 
December 


1915: 


A verage for year. 








ee 





ee 
<<< 


1917: 
A verage for year | 
J anuary........- 









94 105 99 
94 104 99 
95 94 97 
95 89 96 
95 83 94 
95 83 94 
108 92 98 
97 84 94 
97 88 95 
100 86 95 
10) 89 96 
101 89 96 
101 87 96 
103 85 96 
104 87 97 
104 91 #9 
105 94 101 
108 104 105 
110 119 107 
131 
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BE SERSSERELES 
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216 


to 
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179 
181 


178 
178 


178 





93 
95 
101 
110 | 


251 
204 


196 


198 
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187 
162 
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INDEX -NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS op 
COMMODITIES AND BY MONTHS, 1913 TO MAY, 1924—QOontinued 















































[1913 equals. 100] 
Cloths and clothing— : : Metals and meta! 
Concluded Fuel and lighting products 
Year and month Wess fan. Me ws Bi- Cher All ‘ 4 | All 
ool- . 0 ue. ue ron on- | 45 
en — and — — and and and ferrous | — 
goods * | doth-] coal coal | Mght- | light-} steel | metals | 
ing ing ing 
| 
1919—Concluded 
Jakes...) 22-- 257 254 262 159 197 180 181 169 140 1 
A ee Se 270 239 276 161 200 183 184 169 145 169 
September. _.._- 278 255 163 210 185 188 168 143 isf 
October __....--- 285 290 291 163 210 185 189 170 143 169 
November - ....- 298 323 304 163 199 190 188 176 139 164 
ue ph. 309 353 317 163 199 193 189 183 134 168 
1920: 
Average for year. 301 235 295 183 271 247 241 219 129 199 
January ....-L.-- 329 422 339 163 196 205 194 190 142 175 
February - --_.-- 335 873 346 163 195 214 199 211 140 1% 
et. 336 351 344 163 194 231 208 222 139 in 
— fee 336 284 336 164 241 246 231 231 140 m 
SUC L....448-- 336 211 328 174 253 252 239 232 135 on 
eS ae 329 201 314 182 270 259 250 230 132 2) 
Jalyet i... i2-- 311 160 300 184 208 260 250 233 133 on 
August_.......-- 301 152 286 187 318 264 250 232 134 om” 
Septem ber - —- --- 272 179 266 202 342 268 Bi 231 130 om 
October ___....-- 257 173 245 203 340 267 280) 223 119 19] 
November . ._--- 249 164 226 204 311 255 264 207 106 175 
a Deceniber-.-.--- 235 156 215 204 290 249 254 158 97 1A 
1921: 
Average for year- 179 165 180 204 243 178 199 148 86 in 
January.......-- 204 158 196 206 274 245 7 181 91 153 
February -..-.-- 184 157 188 206 267 206 225 173 89 if 
ae = SS 181 160 183 206 255 1s0 212 164 83 14 
_— ee 180 162 176 196 248 183 205 161 R85 138 
Omi. ...486i. 178 156 173 198 24% 174 200 160 BS 1% 
Jume_.._...-..-- 178 160 172 200 243 159 191 154 8H ne 
Janes. ....rci- 177 160 172 203 239 150 186 141 #4 14 
August_........- 176 153 171 204 236 147 184 133 80 
September _ -...- 176 163 178 207 229 147 181 131 8! 4 
og ded. 173 165 180 207 228 162 RY 130 85 5 
November _.-.-- 170 187 180 206 225 180 197 126 85 { 
a sho beh. 169 201 180 207 223 184 199 1% 89 | } 
A verage for year_ 184 193 181 206 310 170 218 135 92 | 1” 
January-._.....-. 174 187 176 206 224 177 195 123 88 | 112 
February. _.--.- 173 181 174 206 171 191 121 85 | 10 
wer s 172 169 172 206 223 170 191 120 4 | i) 
Ape Tope ee 178 175 171 206 224 173 194 125 i ee 
Omi. ...4 5%. 176 193 175 206 270 182 216 132 so} iv 
Jameus. ... 1.18. 184 196 179 206 308 185 225 133 92 | 
Julbyeus.. 120. - 1s6| 192] 180) 206| 307) 186] 254] 133 92/ it 
A S.... «dele 184 192 181 W6 472 167 271 140 94 | i) 
Septem ber - ____- 185 202 183 205 395 164 244 161 94 14 
a! 193 216 188 205 344 162 226, 152 97 13 
November_.....| 202 207 192 5 327 156 218 147 9} if 
thee pO ee a 203 213 194 207 326 152 216 144 101 | 131 
Average for year_| 211 219 200 212 248 144 185 162 m; 
January-_._.....- 203 214 196 207 330 155 218 146 104 | 18 
February _..-.- 205 225 199 208 207 163 212 152 109 19 
arch. _...-2... 225 201 207 267 170 206 162 8; if 
a o....480. 7 241 205 207 257 165 200 170 117 14 
OFii...al. 218 228 201 207 250 150 190 170 110 | 182 
ener. <..4.8e.. 217 209 198 207 246 145 186 167 14; 
+ PRET ae 213 196 193 207 237 142 183 165 101 | if) 
ugust____.....- 211 200 193 208 232 139 178 164 100 | 15 
September __..-- 211 255 202 216 228 134 176 164 99 | if 
cu ttt.. 211 218 199 224 219 129 172 162 95 | ia 
November. _.__- 210 212 201 224 216 128 167 161 6; i 
IO se ames at 210 207 203 223 207 119 162 161 98 | lt 
January-.......- 207 199 200 223 212 129 169 161 oo 
February.......] 207| © 186] . 196 223 213 149 190 161 102 8 
Mareh.-..... ...| 208 169} 191 223 212 152 181 160 106 MM 
Ape. Sees 208 155 189 215 208 152 179 155 102 9 
“WTR Ee 208 140 187 217 206 150 177 151 97 1H 





g 


] 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES AND BY MONTHS, 1913 TO MAY, 1924-—Continued 


{1913 equals 100] 


Building materials Chemicals and drugs 








Other Ferti. | Drugs | Al 
build- : and | chem- 


ing Chem- lizer phar- | icals 


icals mate- 


mate- maceu- and 
rials ticals drugs 








= —_-—— — a a 


]913: 
Average for year 


August......._. 
September... __- 
October. ....._. 
November 
December 


S3Ne SRSSees=zesss 


October. _ _ 

November 

December 
O15: 


Average for year 
January. 
February 

Mareh 

April 








October. ....__. 
November_____. 


1 
wi 


B S8ecssesesees SSSSSSSesssse gs 


Average for year 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS AND SUBGRO! PS oF 
COMMODITIES AND BY MONTHS, 1913 TO MAY, 1924—Continued 
[1913 equals 100] 









































Building materials Chemicals and drug: 
Year and month re ae = B Ferti- Drugs J] 
i Cc - uild- : | and her 
tame | Brick | tural | ing | ing, | Shem | Mizer | phar cai 
steel mate- | mate- jalg  ™maceu- and 
rials rials . ticals drugs 
1918: 
Average for year 155 176 199 189 172 206 213 | 242 
Jamey... 5.2 148 149 199 172 161 218 204 | 253 2 
February ---_-_--- 148 149 199 174 161 222 213 | 252 np 
March__-_-___- | 149 149 199 179 164 223 291 252 5 
April_____-__-_. 157 173 199 180 149 222 225 247 a 
a PS &. 157 173 199 184 170 211 225 246 » 
Le: 187 173 199 189 172 200 219 246 " 
Ps ght aap eee & 161 187 199 195 177 191 224 242 xn 
| FEED. . 160 187 199 200 179 196 226 240 
September ___--_- 160 187 199 202 179 208 201 | 239 
October___...-.. 156 194 199 200 177 206 198 | 236 
November__--_-- 156 194 199 202 177 203 199 | 235 0 
December _____- 157 194 199 199 177 186 199 | 21) m 
1919: 
Average for year 210 206 167 195 201 161 183 | {79 Pt 
January --...--.. 159 202 199 194 176 172 194 192 ; 
February __----- 158 202 185 189 173 153 190 | 189 ff 
~ eee 158 202 185 184 171 146 184 185 f 
ia... 140 204 162 | 179 169 146 180 | 176 fi 
a allt a 169 204 149 181 173 148 179 | 178 f 
0 at 195 204 149 189 189 153 175 | 175 f 
e,.---25 221 207 162 200 209 164 168 174 If 
August_.......- 249 207 162 209 226 165 178 | 174 { 
September ___-__ 256 207 162 207 229 165 179 | 175 1 
ctober _ - -__--- 257 213 162 206 229 169 181 | 175 1% 
November____-- 262 213 162 _ 206 232 173 185 | 175 It 
December ---__- 292 213 162 207 248 176 204 | 176 i 
1920: 
Average for year 307 279 187 218 264 197 215 | 193 a] 
January _.-...-- 334 245 162 214 274 185 208 184 i 
February----_--- 368 254 162 218 293 188 223. | 186 1% 
oon cade 373 263 162 222 297 205 223 | 185 Xi 
(eS: 365 274 213 227 300 215 221 186 20 
pee aE 351 283 213 228 293 219 218 192 ij 
June____.--- ae 317 288 213 226 275 215 223 | 196 2i) 
pF 310 292 205 222 269 208 235 | 199 } 
August-.......- 305 295 184 224 265 205 229 203 ny 
September-_-__- 288 293 184 222 255 199 224 205 a 
montis 262 290 184 216 240 191 210 203 4 
November-.-_-_-_- 221 287 184 206 215 173 189 | 198 i 
- m ber - __-_- 209 283 180 196 204 155 174 | 179 iff 
1921: 
Average for year 163 232 135 169 165 128 126 | 165 i 
January. ....-_- 194 272 162 190 192 142 160 177 
February -_.---- 176 269 162 181 180 138 153 174 
March... ...-- 167 261 152 178 173 132 147 170 | 
le TE eco secahel 159 248 147 176 167 124 133 167 I 
«2 ee F- 158 236 146 172 165 126 126 164 
pe SE 157 230 146 170 163 126 119 163 
RS 154 223 139 167 160 122 112 162 I 
August_.......- 151 218 122 163 156 123 112 | 162 
September-_.-_- 154 209 122 161 156 125 116 161 
conan 163 207 116 159 159 125 120 160 
November... __- 174 206 109 155 163 1% 109 160 | 
Wet oo cx ioemeas 168 204 et) 153 158 121 105 161 
Average for year 183 202 115 156 168 112 112 167 I 
January. ....._. 166 204 99 153 157 115 108 162 a 
February ---_-_- 165 202 99 151 156 112 110 162 } 
March__-__..-_- 164 200 96 150 155 1% 117 162 
Apt. Bee 2. 166 199 99 149 156 113 114 162 
ALT 172 199 106 152 160 112 108 162 
Jane... .-.. 185 200 106 153 167 112 107 161 
Ja. ...-1£ 187 109 155 170 109 113 161 
August_....._.- 191 116 156 172 109 113 165 
September ______ 198 137 161 180 ill 112 168 : 
October __..___-- 203 141 163 183 112 106 173 
November-.-_-_- 206 : 136 163 185 113 lll 180 
December. ----- 209 204 132 162 185 1M 119 181 
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PS OF INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES AND BY MONTHS, 1913 TO MAY, 1924—Continued 


[1913 equals 100] 













































































a Building materials Chemicals and drugs 
ae ; Other All . Drugs All 
ul You ee baa | __ | Strue- | build- | build- | yo. | Heth | “and | chem- 
hem — Brick | tural ing ing icals mate- | Phar- icals 
icals stee] mate- | mate- ’ rials | ™maceu-| and 
and rials rials = ticals drugs 
drugs | 
nal 
1923: 
Average for year 207 | 214 160 169 189 118 lil 183 131 
213 January.......- 212 204 132 163 188 117 119 179 131 
js February-.....- 218 | 206 139 167 192 117 121 179 132 
m Maren.........- 224 | 210 146 171 198 119 123 191 135 
pa.) \ , Se a 229 213 172 175 204 119 119 196 136 
ps) (2s 223 | 214 174 176 202 119 112 194 134 
m eo 212 216 169 17 194 117 107 191 131 
XH pl 206 216 166 170 190 116 107 180 128 
r) August__....... 200 216 166 168 186 115 106 178 127 
212 September... .. 192 216 166 167 182 116 | 107 177 128 
20 October. ...--- 194 217 166 167 182 118 | 109 17 129 
2 November... .-. 193 217 166 165 181 121 | 106 175 130 
46 December. ..._. 188 216 166 165 178 | 122 | 102 177 130 
IM 1924: 
January........ 192 215 166 166 181 | 123 101 183 132 
om February-.--...- 193 215 166 168 182 | 122 | 97 183 131 
isl Maren... 192 214 166 169 182 | 122 96 182 130 
i TT > ae 192 215 162 168 182 121 95 178 128 
ift 1A): ee § 191 | 214 157 167 180 120 | 04 177 127 
1 = ‘vi | Bia | aaa dio 8 a ee re 
If House-furnishing goods Miscellaneous 
if 
1” All | All 
10 » >. comn- 
a Year and month : : house- Paper Other All : 
- pAnm F = furnish- roe Leather! and miscel- | miscel- — 
- are gs ing pulp | laneous | laneous es 
. goods 
— Liat ~ 
i 1913: : 
is Average for year 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
|. # January......_. 100 99 100 102 99 100 111 106 100 

. at February......- 100 99 100 97 100 100 109 105 100 
) Hy Marehi......... 100 99 100 93 og 100 106 103 100 
ry 1, a 100 ag 100 91 4g 100 101 100 100 
) Magi. ....2. 100 99 100 93 100 100 98 98 99 
i” Cent 100 99 100 97 97 100 101 100 99 
1) ae 100 “9 100 96 100 100 100 100 100 
Augi@as........- 100 99 100 105 100 100 96 98 100 
; September __-.- 100 99 100 110 101 100 Os 100 102 
) October... .....- 100 102 101 106 102 100 6 98 101 

November... .. 100 102 100 105 103 100 93 97 100 

5 JS 100 102 100 105 101 100 9) 96 99 
i e 
4 Average for year 99 102 100 106 104 99 90 95 98 
0 January_._-...- 99 102 100 107 103 98 #9 94 98 
7 February... _..- 99 102 100 110 108 as 92 96 gg 
4 Mardin. .../- ag 102 100 113 105 97 a4 QR QR 
3 ArT inti ss ints 99 102 100 112 106 97 44 98 O8 
2 i 99 102 100 110 104 7 96 99 97 
2 aS gg 102 100 105 104 97 90 95 97 
1 aly ee. ke 100 102 100 108 104 97 87 93 97 

) a J >) aa 100 102 100 ill 104 96 &S v4 101 

) September... . 100 102 100 108 105 108 90 6 102 

1 October. ___..- 100 101 100 96 105 102 85 92 97 

November.____- 100 101 100 100 105 102 &3 91 07 

7 ! a, ecember..____ 100 100 100 104 106 102 90 96 97 

52 : : 

2 Average for year 100 99 100 107 109 Os 87 95 101 
2 , anuary..._._.. 100 95 99 110 107 gs 95 ag 98 
2 5 February... - 100 6 99 114 106 97 85 93 99 
2 ES 100 96 99 107 106 99 85 93 99 

61 Apr ek 100 97 99 111 105 98 86 93 99 

61 nn fe ee 100 99 100 105 105 98 85 93 100 

65 FONG, sieniwens 4 100 99 100 105 106 98 86 93 99 

68 Uys ogee nnel 100 100 100 110 108 97 85 94 100 
73 August......... 100 100 100 108 110 97 M4 93 100 
80 September --_ . - 100 100 100 102 112 97 &3 92 100 
Ssi' “He \ctober._._.- ik 100 101 100 104 112 97 S4 93 102 

November... ___ 100 102 100 104 116 97 87 95 104 
mber..___ 100 103 101 107 | 117 101 | 94 100 108 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY_ GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS op 
COMMODITIES AND BY MONTHS, ‘1913 TO MAY, 1924—Continued 


[1913 equal 100] 


IND 









































House-furnishing goods Miscellaneous 
All rows Ye 
Year and month ym 
| house- . Paper | Other All modi 
‘an Tipe> farnish- oo Leather and miscel- | miscel- | 
B ing pulp | laneous | laneous 
goods _ 
" y 1921: 
1916: , 
Average for year 102 121 106 114 152 157 101 121 In J 
January_._-_-.- 101 109 103 109 120 106 100 110 I 
February... ...- 101 112 103 110 122 108 98 105 15 \ 
Mareh___.___..- 101 113 104 102 129 114 100 108 ; A 
April_-......... 101 113 104 104 136 122 100 110 19 N 
May..-...---- a 101 118 105 104 146 130 101 114 12) J 
June..._-.---.- 101 119 105 101 i 17 98 120 1 J 
jae}... 5. 102 122 107 101 151 171 93 120 12 A 
August......-.- 102 122 107 108 150 178 93 | 121 19% S, 
September-__-_- 102 123 107 117 152 182 99 124 130 0 
October. ._..-.- 102 128 109 130 162 197 103 132 136 N 
November_._.-- 104 134 iil 145 190 197 104 139 146 p 
ol Sateen 104 135 lil 142 220 208 108 147 | 149 . 
Averagefor year}: 114 163 125 170 201 O83 114 148 
January ..------ 112 i140 118 149 220 209 108 149 152 
February------- 112 141 119 159 218 215 108 10 157 
March____..---- 112 147 120 166 215 208 113 15! 152 
pb eee 112 152 121 179 213 214 113 153 173 
||, SATS TE 112 153 121 168 21 215 114 15 183 
i a 112 160 123 152 198 215 121 153 145 
a 117 172 129 181 193 A 121 53 1x8 
August —.-----.- 117 17 129 177 193 204 117 150 he) 
September-_----- 117 175 130 164 190 200 116 147 137 
October __----.- 117} ° 175 130 171 190 171 115 142 | 183 
November-.---- 17 180 131 182 192 163 111 140 183 
wee ust. J 117 186 133 200 192 156 110 140 | 18? 
1918: 
Average for year 131 224 153 176 194 181 134 | 156 | 194 
January -_.------ 121 191 137 181 190 154 123 | 145 | 134 
February------- 121 193 138 181 188 154 124 145 184 
Mareh___..----- 12 203 140 179 186 156 127 147 187 
Agen. 2.....i. 123 212 144 178 129 163 134 152 i” 
Mar. '......- 123 221 146 174 192 163 13 155 r 
Jame, +... e- 131 223 152 174 197 181 140 160 | i 
138 228 159 157 200 185 139 159 1% 
139 237 161 168 197 188 129 160 i) 
139 243 163 175 196 194 138 161 24 
139 246 164 174 196 209 138 163 ny) 
139 245 164 173 195 215 13 164 | 28 
139 244 163 194 195 206 6 163 xy 
165 246 184 222 268 196 132 175 mn 
147 236 167 21 197 205 3 164 199 
147 2% 165 204 201 5 132 16 ! 
147 222 164 201 D2 197 131 161 i 
154 219 167 206 202 195 129 160 | 1” 
151 225 168 211 218 191 129 161 aia 
162 239 130 208 28 189 130 167 | mt 
165 245 123 227 226 190 132 177 
i68 is 252 188 250 329 194 132 187 
170 258 190 241 341 195 132 189 m0 
170 274 194 221 331 195 135 187 21 
199 279 217 228 334 195 135 189 
208 287 222 233 331 195 135 189 2B 
237 31 254 2 267 296 140 196 2h 
220 302 230 236 329 209 141 194 2 
220 315 2 Ai 329 219 148 197 a 
220 315 242 250 329 235 142 200 | ab 
20 315 242 258 318 273 148 206 49 
222 329 247 267 305 204 143 208 ui 
224 328 248 264 274 305 145 205 | 243 
259 327 276 248 254 327 143 203 24h 
259 325 274 230 241 337 140 199 2h 
250 319 | 273 211 230 | 341 138 195 | a 
259 318 271 169 218 342 | 136 8) 
251 2R8 | 156 193 337 | 131 179 iM 
229 285 | 242 133 177 300 129 16) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRIOES, BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES AND BY MONTSS, 1913 TO MAY, 1924—Goncluded 


[1913 equals 100] 









































House-furnishing goods | Miscellaneous 
| 
5 pa -| -—_——— | Aft 
A com- 
Year and month . x 
% :.1,_| house- ' Paper | Other All modi- 
Roce ot farnish- aaa Leather and miscel- | miseel- ties 
ing ; pulp | laneous | laneous 
goods 
cal $$ |] |] rire ef 
1921: 
Average for year 18) Ai 195 | 105 156 189 105 128 147 . 
x January. .------ 202 269 217 | 123) 169 246 127 154 170 
a1 February-..-.-.-. 202 267 217 il4 165 228 124 147 160 
aa Mestit=t0-<-~= 202 265 216 114 160 209 116 139 i55 
15 Ante. semnsd- 201 265 216 04 57 195 108 130 143 
li9 MSY -.-dueenne>- wi 236 DH 97 153 202 te) 126 146 
Jane...-sannsi-- 185 232 196 99 185 196 G8 125 142 
bad ESS 8 164 232 180 95 153 190 98 1B 141 
i” August .-..---.- 164 231 179 101 182 170 97 119 i42 
ie) September... _ - 164 Bl 179 98 153 166 96 118 141 
= October . - - ---- 164 233 180 97 154 161 99 118 142 
a November -.--_- 164 225 178 104 150 158 100 119 i41 
aa December - -_-_- 164 226 178 125 150 155 101 121 140 
p 22: 

ig Average for year 163 219 176 128 145 155 96 | 117 149 
- January ..---~— 164 223 178 123 147 151 96 117 138 
sa February._-_---- 164 221 177 138 146 151 94 117 i4) 
Ao March...-_---.. 163 217 175 143 143 151 4 117 142 
- ry~ Oh EY: 164 213 175 137 140 151 05 116 143 
“- * ee 164 215 176 136 136 152 5 116 148 
ses Jet. ncteeners 164 215 176 121 138 153 9 114 150 
~~ le tok 160 215 i73 116 140 153 5 114 155 
. vo aa 160 216 173 1 145 155 95 115 155 
1 September... --- 160 216 173 108 149 157 95 116 15 
a October... ----- 162 223 176 126 154 166 96 120 14 
oa November... --- 165 224 179 13 153 162 97 122 156 
a _, Decomber be alll 168 226 182 142 153 163 os 122 156 
182 Average for year 166 21 183 142 145 168 99 1B 154 
194 January .....-.- 169 235 184 | 149 148 163 101 124 16 
14 February....._- 169 236 134 152 148 163 104 126 157 
1. March_s5.....- 169 27 135 151 150) 164 105 127 159 
‘a — jeer 169 244 187 147 150 167 104 126 159 
10 ED dati liaahiil 169 244 137 150 149 172 100 125 156 
18 Jane...086...-.: 170 244 187 131 146 173 99 1B LS 
‘a ee RS 170}. 242 187 12 146 173 97 121 151 
1% August _--.--.2 165 242 183 132 143 172 96 120 150 
0 September... -_- 165 241 183 145 141 17 06 121 i 
on October ........ 165 242 185 147 140 171 94 12 153 
ro November... __- 156 242 176 143 138 167 &s 118 152 
or December - ..-.- 156 244 176 139 135 164 % 116 151 
“= JoumegPFee...... 155 244 176 140 135 162 G4 117 151 
m February......- 155 244 176 132 137 162 90 113 152 
19 Mareh_-.-- =... 154 244 175 124 138 162 89 113 150 
a Ape@ | dig... _.. 154 243 175 117 138 i67 88 113 148 
1% BP rhesticcan ait 154 234 173 108 138 168 8g 112 147 
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mpatison of Retail Price Changes in the United Siates and Foreign 
Countries 


i, principal index numbers of retail prices published by foreign 
» countries have been brought together with those of this bureau 
- im the subjoined table after having been reduced in most cases 
2 i 2 common base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This 
of © was selected instead of the average for the year 1913, which is 
 Msed in other tables of index numbers compiled by the bureau, 
2 ause of the fact that in numerous instances satisfactory informa- 
m| (eon for 1913 was not available. A part of the countries shown in the 
fle now publish index numbers of retail prices on the July, 1914, 
¢. In such cases, therefore, the index numbers are reproduced as 
blished. For other countries the index numbers here shown have . 
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been obtained by dividing the index for each month specified in the 
table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest period thereto as 
published in the original sources. As stated in the table, the num)e; 
of articles included in the index numbers for the different count rie. 
differs widely. These results should not, therefore, be considered 4. 


closely comparable with one another. 


In certain instances, also, the 


figures are not absolutely comparable from month to month over the 
entire period, owi 


to slight changes in the list of commodities 
the localities included at successive dates. 





and 












































INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND Ovup; 
COUNTRIES 
i United Austria | . Czecho-| Den- | Framee (pang 
Country __- States Canada (Vienna) Belgium slovakia | (mark | Finland roent 
Number of 
localities; 60 1 59 22 100 | 21 320 
Commodi- ‘ 
—"s 43 29 16 56 | 2 36 13 13 
tes at | foods | foods | foods | (foods, ete.) | (17 foods} Fs | foods |(11 foods) (11 {« 
- Govern- | 
: Ministry | 
Comput-| Bureau | Depart-| Parity ment | Central —— se 
ing agen-| of Labor| ment | Com- pata oe Fe noted Statisti- Bureau of| Ministry M) 
cy. Statistics | of Labor | mission Labor cal De- | Statistics; 480°" 0! bal 
partment 
- July, July, July, April, July, July, | January-| August, July, 
Base= 100.) | “1914 1914 | 1914=1 1914 1914 1914 (June, 1914 1914 1914 
Month | 
1921 
pe NS 169 ne ae 450 1628 276 | a 410 
Feb____._- 155 190 |_.._.._-- 434 pase }.2. 525... 1138 429 | 4n) 
Mar.._.___. 153 we tL......22 411 _. } ape {rey 354 
age aR 149 ey 399 1366 |_......... aT 308 
...J3 142 WO... 389 en 1.5 sis... 1157 363 | 317 
June___.__- 141 | | eee 384 2388 [......--..  - as 312 
July___.__- 145 7 eee 379 1303 236 i a al 
Aug. ...... 152 154}... 28 384 nasi | i.i3s_... 1369 350 317 
Sept__..__- 150 wet... 386 pee 1.7635... aE aa Py. 
ae 150" ee....ii2 391 _ -eeee SE scumen 33) 
Nov_._....- 149 Be n.._.4.32 394 _ _ 28 2 eee 1324 348 3% 
‘Se 147 148 579 393 9678 |. its... ba aa 323 
1922 
nas. 139 149 748 387 1467 197 | a 319 
Feb_.__- 139 143 871 380 $eg8 ¥.3.21%...- 1145 323 307 
Mar______- 136 142 904 371 1414 |_......... y 2e1agae b...2..2-. | 2 
cor pS 136 138 1043 367 1415 |_....._... li lll 30 
a. ..2 136 ‘ 138 1374 365 1444 |.- 2.2... 1132 315 | 317 
June______. 138 137 2421 366 14768 [.j.i06.... ao! wi 
i. a, 139 138 3282 366 1430 184 i el wi 
Peden 136 141 7224 } 366 tS On 1165 312 Pad 
Sept______. 137 139 | 13531 371 ie ae 201 
Oct__...... 140 138.| 11822 376 |) Rees oe ma | 2 
Nov______- 142 139} 11145 384 Seed, 1140 314 291 
Dec_-___... 144 140 | 10519 384 Oe EO ala ate 
1923 “ 
Jan__._.__- 141 142| 10717 383 v41 180 1108 j.si...---- ae 
Feb. _..._. 139 142| 10784 397 yg Se 1108 331 | 316 
Mar______. 139 145 | 11637 40% 926 |... LL. 1096 }_...-...-- 32! 
Pe aS 140 143 | 12935 409 RT es ~ 3 Gaareegen 3a 
| AL 140 140 | 13910 413 928 |._- 1016 337 oe 
June___. 141 138 | 14132 419 0838 [oi cs tee wae 1004 |... .0..--- 31 
} 144 137} 12911 429 921 188 i issehe-- 32] 
Aug. .....- 143 142 | 12335 439 892 |... 2... 1087 349 328 
Sept___.__. 146 141 | 12509 453 4 SNe | Soe sa 
CGE :.--.- 147 144 | 12636 458 | URE ihe || | ERAS aR of 
Nov.....-- 148 144} 12647 463 898 |e 1133 373 do 
og Sipe 147 145 | 12860 470 Dei didn o-tes iter at 
1924 . 
Jan__._...- 146 145} 13527 480 917 194 1089 |.._.____-- 3} 
Feb. _....- 144 145 | 13821 495 917 h-geus yi 4-- 1070 399 aM 
Mar.__.__- 141 143 | 13930 510 ip te pple ccsse-- 3M 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER 


COUNTRIES—Concluded 

































































| Nether-| Nor- |. Swit- United South India A ustra- New 
Cou _-| Italy : - | Sweden King- se Bom- |**>; Zea- 
¢ : lands way zerland | “Gom Africa yom, lia and 
Number of p on 
‘ocalities. 47 6 31 49 33 600 y 1 30 25 
Commod- 29 40 
ities in- | 21 foods (27 Foods | (foods, | Foods | 21 foods | 18 foods | 17 foods | 46 foods | 59 foods 
cluded. foods) etc.) 
4 — es _ Office | Bureau | Census 
Comput-! tryo ureau ureau F inis- of of Cen- and 
ing agen-|National| of of 7 oa try of | Census a sus and | Statis- 
cy. Econo- | Statis- | Statis- | ”° ce | Labor | and Sta- ce | Sta- ties 
my tics | tics tistics tistics | Office 
oce= 100 1913 al July, July, June, July, 1914 July, July, July, 
emai. igs | 2914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 1914 | 1914 | 1914 
| 
Month 
1921 
ee 542 209 334 283 229 | a es 163 186 178 
a 540 189 308 262 225 263 166 156 184 175 
Mar... «. 556 183 299 253 221 , 2 154 181 169 
ADE... .ssen 564 179 300 248 217 9 aera 154 173 169 
May... ass 544 173 292 237 209 232 161 162 168 167 
June. _...- 509 170 290 234 208 | | ae 169 165 166 
ae 501 | 70 292 232 205 y 9 Pere 174 161 164 
Aug.....- 534 | 17 297 234 205 226 136 177 158 163° 
Sent.i sean 542 | 176 290 228 203 225 a es 183 154 161 
eae 581 | 173 288 218 199 SS 180 149 156 
MOY oo caad 584 | 172 281 211 192 200 128 179 146 152 
ae 585 | 169 268 202 189 ae 176 143 150 
1922 | 
laws. - 22 577 165 257 190 185 185 121 169 142 147 
, ee 560 164 245 189 173 179 119 160 140 145 
Mar ia 546 164 238 185 162 177 119 161 141 141 
ee 524 163 234 182 159 173 121 157 143 144 
Bane! coon 531 159 230 178 152 172 120 158 146 145 
June.....- 530 158 227 179 153 170 118 158 146 143 
July 527 157 233 179 157 180 116 160 148 144 
Aug.s. a 531 155 232 181 152 175 116 159 149 141 
ae 537 154 228 180 153 172 117 161 149 139 
_ ae. 555 149 220 178 153 172 119 158 146 139 
Nov. _...4 562 146 216 170 155 176 120 155 145 139 
Dee....2.. 557 147 215 168 155 178 118 157 146 138 
1923 } 
ee 542 148 214 if6 155 175 117 151 145 139 
, ee 527 149 214 165 154 173 117 15 144 140 
Mer. cz... 524 149 214 166 156 171 117 149 145 141 
| 530 149 212 163 158 168 117 150 152 142 
May...... 535 147 214 161 161 162 118 148 156 143 
June_....- 532 145 213 161 165 160 118 146 162 142 
} ee 518 145 218 160 164 162 116 148 164 142 
| 512 143 220 161 162 165 115 149 165 143 
Bept._.... 514 142 218 165 163 168 115 149 161 145 
| are 517 145 217 165 162 172 117 147 157 146 
Nov... .... 526 149 221 164 166 173 120 147 157 147 
Dec....:.. 528 149 226 164 167 176 118 152 156 147 
1924 
Jan... 527 150 230 163 168 175 120 154 155 150 
Feb._.2.. 529 151 234 162 167 177 122 151 153 149 
Mar... __ 523 152 241 162 167 176 122 147 152 150 
. 
105717 °—247 7 [91] 
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Cost of Living in Foreign Countries? 
Index Numbers 


P TO December, 1922, the Monrury Lasor Review kept jt; 

| readers informed on capngee in the cost of living in forecisy 
countries by giving currently the most important data in short 
articles dealing with each country separately and also figures shovw- 
ing the trend of food prices in foreign countries. In order to show 
the international aspect of cost of living in general rather more clearly, 
it was decided in December, 1922, to “be Die semiannually a general 
survey and tables showing the international movement. Tables of 
index numbers for different countries since 1914 have been compiled 
and were published for the first time in the December, 1922, issuc of 
the Montaiy Lasor Review. In the following pages these table; 
have been brought up to the latest date for which data are availalle 
and enlarged by the addition of several countries hitherto not in- 


TaBLe 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF Cbs? of 
[A=Food; B= Heat and light; C= Clothing: 








Aus-+|New 


Can- : 
tra- | Zea- vain Bel- tae 
Bul- | jis |iand| ®4 | states Ger- ae italy 
garia | (39 | (25 (32 many | Egypt) Hun- | Poland {74 4)/ France| (Mi 
G2 | Jo | jo. [loeali+} citiasy | Russia 2} (71 lo- (Cairo) gary \(Warsaw) ;_| (Paris): lan) 
Hocali-| ti-leali-| H69) |", B | As B, O} ealities) | A, C, |A, B, OC] A, B, C, ties) | Ay B: {A.B 
tes)! ties)} ties) A, Bs) Oo" py’ ‘A, B, 0, D,E| D,E D,E A. BI © E \c,D 
* Year A,B, A,B, Om . r D c, EK. KE | 
and DD 
month 














Jan., or First half 


Av 
+Oct.1913,| 28° | Average 
wid=1004)"55, | 1914 — 100 


1913=100 | 1913=1 |7*®- APF. joisto| joie — 
June, hy 
























































@ Compiled from official and unofficial foreign publications named as sources in the December, |!” 
issue of the Montuiy Lasor REvIEW (pp. 81-85). 














1 From Ministry of Labor Gazette, London. 5 December. 
? From International Labor Review, Geneva. 6 July. 

3 1913=—100 for June, 1923, and months thereafter. 7 June-July. 
4 1914=100 for June, 1923, to September, 1923. 8’ May-July. 
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cluded. Sinee food indexes have been published elsewhere in the 
Review, they are not included here. The number of countries given 
in the different tables varies according to the information available. 
Several countries publish only an index number for food, while others 
omit clothing and sometimes even rent. 


The very fact that the form of 
numbers are completely compara 


bie i 


entation suggests that the index 
nternationally makes caution in 


making such comparisons all the more necessary. Not only are there 
differences in the base periods and in the number and kind of articles 
included and the number of markets from whieh prices are taken, but 
there are also many differences of method, especially in the systems 
of weighting used. 


The trend of the cost of livi 
eee 1914-1924 is illustrated 


ollowing four 


in the various countries during the 


y the index numbers shown in the 


tables. General cost-of-living index numbers are 
given in Table 1, and index numbers for the cost of heat and light, 
clothing, and rent in Tables 2, 3, and 4, respectively. 


LIVING IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1914 TO 19% 


D=Rent; E=Certain miseellaneous articles] 















































137) 
121) 
120) 
120 
119) 
120) 
120 
120) 
119) 








i-- 








213 
165 


160\4 
165 


166) 





168}; 


| 




















61139 
61118 


691i 


1133 


1131 
1129 
1 
107! 




















Uni 
Den-j Fin- | ted Nor- | Swe- | Netherlands 
0+ Jt — India ire- {(31 lo oe ie 
loralil cali, | (690 KB tana! cali | cali | Am- 
ties) | ties) ocali-|P®¥) a, BJ ties) | ti The | st 
cali-l,  p,)A-B. tes) | Ges) | agua Ser 
B Biden |e. DIO Saat BA ga 
> ns D end ’ 0d ee “Cc D J 
7 E |6, D, E E 10, D, 
E ee 
1 Dec., | Mar., 
| iM4=100 [=| = Heide July, 1914= 100 1920 = |1920 = 
100| 100 | 100 100 | 100 











September. 
” First quarter. 

4 June, 

4 Second quarter. 

“ Average, January to 


October. 


14 Not including clothing or miscellaneous articles. 
1% Thousand; July. 
16 Thousand. 

17 January to June. 
18 Million. 
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TABLE 2.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF ane yy LIGHT IN VARIOUS Copy. 
a 
wes Can- United Ger- Swit 
land “— States wiih Hun- | Poland | France} Italy || vand 
(4 | oeali-| .2. | tocali- | 82°Y (Warsaw) | (Paris) (Milian), \’’. 
locali- ties) cities) ties) eremeng 
ties) S) 
Year and month Aver- 
age 
Aver- ay Aver- 
a e — | June, 
1900- | 1918-100 | Jan. | 1913- a ist 
1913= Apr., | 1914= 100 
100 Bes 100 
: une, 
1914=1 
SY eas a Se 299 | 2101 |_.__-_-- a ES a ae fs 
} APE Se Le is 296) 2101 |____ __- lg RL RE ERS a, 
| PRRs eegers s. ee 296 | 2108 }...____- | Ser ray oS oe: ee 
OE ACES a Re, “le enacted 2125 | 2124]... . aie ett: ais 
RE Ree Ee 2147} 3148j..-_._L. 0S ea a ee 2 220 
TR Ses ae 4151 | 2154) 21577... ae torah. 5 164 2 920 
RAE RS a eee 4185 | 2191 | 2195] _______ 3400 8 8445 4 296 6 611 
aA: Stet 4208 | 2194 =. +e 78 2 15003 4 308 2 BY y) 
eit ke hcnatiien coke nes onk sa 191 192 | #186 192 38867 79446 296 524 
1923: 
January - _........-.-.-..-- 1890 |___...- 1612 | 38867 282600 534 
February_..........------ 182 |< 191 |______- 4071 | 38867 3997 > 308 548 177 
Maret. 6.150520, Lei 190 | 186 | 5520} 43266) 609200 || M8 ITI 
Ase wen. Ue dd 189 |____._. 5514 85200 712600 J 517 177 
RRO Fn! RES SES 3 183 }, 185 }__.---- 706 Bi A.-isa 753100 }> 317 520 178 
Guite. -4..1...bi02 4.18 182 181 | 10878 | 124000 1085500 528 179 
p PER TAEES HFSS 8 Ee 182°}......- 6 274657 1576! 528 177 
A ae Sat es aE ae EE 181 |<. 183 |_.-.--. 890539 |6 448206 3136100 340 | 528 
September_.._......-.---- 184 181 6 548000 4305800 530 
sc apetisccstescwwet 184 {______. 7 5715 |€600000 | § 10579823 523 177 
November__.............. 185 |4 185 |_.....- 8 834 |¢648000 | 6 31702400 f 350 ] 523 
wat cmt EG: Nextel ES 1 185 184 | 81765 |€648000 | ® 86658700 523 
a ee <r ye sD 183 }.....--. 8 1630 |6 708000 |¢ 293719200 §25 
PEL... cu can <onlnoosas« BE lnokapad 8 1550 _.__-.|9 287794100 6 356 | 515 
RE, age: SE 181 182 | %1510 |________/6 270764400 515 
DR SE ee a, SS i ee aa | EE a a eS ae 515 
a for June, 1923, to September, 1923. : vost eee. ora ae oe 
s rom In io a view, Gene 
8 December. 7 Million. 
4 Second quarter. ® Billion. 
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TABLE 2—INDEX NUMBERS 


IN FOREIGN 


TRIES 1914 TO 1924—Concluded 

















COUNTRIES 
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OF COST OF HEAT AND LIGHT IN VARIOUS COUN- 






































Den- | Fin- ee ‘ Sweden ; 
Austria | ™4Pk | land | “qom India| jy ¢. Norway (40 Spain 
(Vienna) (100+ Ql 4 (26-30 (Bom- land (31 lo locali- (Ma 
locali- | locali- locali- | D®Y) . calities) | ties) | drid)! 
Year and month | ties) | ties) | ties) | 
3 1914= 
July, 1914=100 — 

: meres : ) ” i cccanakdel 
ee Se ee a e eT 2100 }......- | des S G7 7t See | TO, 4 P . mae Ser 
RE er eR A eee 2130|__..--. LG aa OT TE oa 2110 
1046 . . wucbbeddesec bbcbcupancenus eR. TS Sk PS OP El Ge es 5 ee ee (PS AS 3 168 2118 
MST, ch ktink ste) dbt to | ae Peet 8 IRB SO gg a ae SR eae 4240 1119 
Se PR ee ce ST | aes oe eS eb ll) A ee 471 | 2286 2147 
eg. ‘ope seait IC” | eens eee: Ahoy eae | 316] 23296] 2172 
vid- | ee : | ahs | | 5518 | 2379 2185 
BS sD Recall E elle | 2563 |21232| 2230 |_..._.- soo i ‘a0 |p * 872 
ie ee J = 2401 |21278| © 260 2176 |_...-.. { ton |t 2 264 190 
PN le a | | zy7275 | 2301121276); 202! 168} ¢2I1 { sok i} 194 189 
1923 . i di | i i pals 2223 : 

January....---- tombs 1418000} 277] 1300; 188] 166) 202}, 4 igy 188 187 
727 
Pobsnetlt unc ..<-..a-----.- 1452700 |._....- 1416| 188} 166 |_---..- { i SD eneta 191 
Manliness saetp ~~~ 1510100 |__-.- 484] 185] 104 |... a4 186 
i... 1521400 |__..-- 1497} 185] 163 j__-.--- { re } 188 186 
5 aa : . f 7280 
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5 Coal, coke, wood, and petroleum. 


2 July. 6 Gas and electricity. 
’ December. 7 Coal, coke, and wood. 
‘September. ® Petroleum. 
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Taatz 3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF CLOTHING IN VARIOUS OOUNTRiIrs 
1914 TO 1924 
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3 July. 8 June, 
4 First quarter. » September. 


5 Second quarter. 
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Taste 4-—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF RENT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1914 TO 1924 
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Methods of Computing Index Numbers 


[XN THE December, 1922, issue of the Review (pp. 81-85) a short 

account was given for each country of the scope of the index nuip- 
bers and of the method of computation used. This still holds good, 
with the following exceptions: 


Belgium.—(Source: Revue du Travail, Brussels.) Beginning with its Septcn- 
ber, 1923, issue, the Revue du Travail has published general cost-of-living ind: 
numbers, including food, rent, heat and light, clothing, hygienic and social 
penditures, and separate index numbers for each of these items, base 1921= (0. 
Five sets of indexes are given, four of them based on the household budge! 
workers’ families with varying incomes and one on the household budget «/ 
middle-class families. ‘These indexes are not shown in the preceding tablc-, » 
continuation of the old series of index numbers with April, 1914, as base, hing 
considered preferable. 

Canada.—(Source: The Labor Gazette, Ottawa.) The index numbers for 
clothing have been discontinued subsequent to 1921. 

Czechoslovakia.—(Source: Rapports sur les prix publies par l’office de statis- 
tique de la République Tchécoslovaque.) Beginning with the present issuc of 
oe See the index numbers covering food, fuel, oil, and soap are show) j 

able 1. 

Egypt (Cairo).—-(Source: Monthly Agricultural Statistics, Cairo, quoted in 
Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, and in the International Labor Revicw, 
Geneva.) The cost-of-living index number (Table 1) includes the following 
groups: Food (20 items, also petroleum, alcohol, and soap,) representing 51.‘ 

r cent of the total budget; rent, showing the change in the cost of rent whic) 
is fixed by annual government decrees; fares (1.4 per cent); tobacco and ot/ier 
small expenses (5.8 per cent); clothing (16.7 per cent); school fees (6.1 per ce. 
and miscellaneous expenses (6.4 per cent). The weighting coefficients of thos 
groups were determined by an investigation made in March, 1920, covering 713 
households and calculated to refer to the expenses of a junior clerk. Prices of 
foodstuffs are calculated from answers to 280 questionnaires sent monthly to gov- 
ernment employees for entry of their expenses. Base: Average, January, 1‘)13, 
to July, 1914=100. Since no index numbers are computed for the individ.: 
groups of items composing the cost of living only the general index numbers e«!| 
be shown in Table 1. 

Germany.—(Source: Wirtschaft und Statistik, Berlin.) From March, 1°22, 
onward a number of improvements have been made in caleulating the official! 
cost-of-living index. The groups and items now included are: Food (15 artic!<.), 
me items), lighting (2 items), clothing (15 items), and rent (2 rooms and 
kitchen). 

From September, 1923, onward the unprecedented rise in the cost of living 
has led to further changes in the method of calculating the monthly index 1\110- 
ber. The weekly quotations for the current month and the quotations for tlic 
last week of the preceding month and the first week of the following month are 
taken into account. In addition it is assumed that prices increase in geometrical! 
progression during the period between two consecutive weekly returns. A daily 
index number is thus calculated, and the arithmetic mean for the 30 or 31 days 
is the monthly index number. Base: Average of October, 1913, January, Ajpril, 
and June, 1914=1. 

Greece.— (Source: Bulletin Statistique des Prix Moyens des Principaux Artic'«: 
Alimentaires, Athens.) Beginning with April, 1923, the statistical office of ‘le 
Ministry of National Economy has published a new cost-of-living index whic! 
includes 62 articles, as against 55 included in the old index. There are jow 
included 55 articles of food, 4 of heating and lighting, hay, straw, and soap. !: 
order to make it comparable the general index has been reconstructed back to 1°11. 

Hungary.—(Source: Revue de la Société Hongroise de Statistique, Budape-'.) 
The index shown in the preceding tables has been computed by Mr. Eugcie 
Dalnoki-Kovats, secretary of the Hungarian Manufacturers’ Association.  !1is 
computations are based on a pre-war budget, the data being provided by an 
inquiry covering 32 families of lower-grade civil service employees and of in«us- 
trial workers. ie inquiry has taken into account variations in the numbcr ! 
persons in the family, and the different totals have been reduced to a uniform 
family of four persons on Engel’s system. The commodities are divided 1110 
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five groups: Food, clothing, heating and lighting, rent, and miscellaneous expenses. 
The index is weighted. Base: Average, 1913-14 =100. 

Russia.—(Source: International Labor Review, Geneva.) The cost-of-living 
index numbers shown in Table 1 are computed by the Institute of Economic 
Research of the Moscow Academy of Agriculture. They show the cost of a 


minimum ee are budget and include articles of food, clothing, and heating. 
Base: 1913 =1. 

Switzerland.—(Source: Der Schweizerische Arbeitsmarkt, Bern.) ‘The revised 
official cost-of-living index published since 1921 by the Federal Labor Office 
now includes food, fuel and lighting, and clothing. The index is based on an 
investigation into household budgets made in 1920. The cost of the consumption 
of 1920 has been calculated for each month from January, 1921, onward using 
as base both June, 1914=100 and January, 1921=100. The results have been 
classified according to three groups of consumers, namely, salaried employees, 
skilled and unskilled workers. The prices obtained, except for articles of clothing, 
are those prevailing in the last week of each month in 33 Swiss towns. Prices 
of clothing are obtained once in every quarter. The index numbers for skilled 
workers are shown in Tables 1, 2, and 3, with June, 1914 =100 as base. 


General Survey 


JX THE great meg etey of the countries covered by Table 1, the 

general cost-of-living figures show a more or less pronounced 
upward tendency in recent months. Canada, the United States, 
Egypt, Poland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, Finland, 
Ireland, Sweden, and India are the only countries in which the cost 
of living has decreased. In Germany the decrease was considerable 
up to February, 1924; in March and April, however, it gave way 
again to a slight increase. In Great Britain there has been a steady 
decrease since January. In Hungary the cost of living is rising 
more rapidly every month, thus reflecting within the country the 
heavy fall in the external purchasing power of the Hungarian crown. 
The sharp increase in wholesale prices in France and Belgium due 
to the depreciation of the currency of these countries has been 
followed by increases in retail prices and in the cost of living. Poland, 
like Germany, has now reached a certain measure of stability in 
the cost of living, and since the beginning of the year a slight decrease 
has taken place. In Italy the cost of living has slowly but steadily 
increased since the beginning of the year. 

As shown in Table 2, the cost of heat and light has varied little, 
generally speaking. It has decreased in Canada, the United States, 
Germany, Poland, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Finland, and Ireland; 
and increased in Hungary, France, Denmark, Great Britain, India, 
Norway, Sweden, and Spain. 

The cost of clothing has shown an upward trend in most countries, 
oo being South Africa, Germany, Italy, Finland, Sweden, 
the United States, and the Netherlands, where prices have either 
decreased slightly or remained stationary, as shown in Table 3. 

Rents have gone up in the great majority of the countries covered 
by Table 4. Canada, France, Italy, Decet Britain, India, Norway, 
and Sweden are the only countries in which they have remained 
stationary. Marked increases have taken place in Hungary, Ger- 
many, Poland, and Austria, i. e., in countries in which restrictive 
rent legislation is being gradually amended in favor of the landlords. 
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Cost of Living in Argentina ' 


Argentine National Statistical Office has published a study 
of cost of living and wages in the Republic during the period 
from 1914 to 1923. The- cost-of-living figures include the 
retail prices of food, clothing, fuel, and rent; the living costs in 1914 
are used as the basis for comparison. 
The following table shows the living costs as compared with waves 
for the years 1914 and 1918 to 1923, inclusive: 


LIVING COSTS COMPARED WITH WAGES IN ARGENTINA, 1918 TO 1923 


























{1914—100] 
bee | 
Index of Index of {™@Ch Ww 

Year or tar = index is of 

living costs wages cost-of-liv- 

ing index 
RE SS ek ae ae 100 100 100 
oe a 169 105 62 
tn lel le Fas By mah. 160 133 83 
eee eu ales eee ee id 186 162 &7 
SUS 60s 0 Sin dnb eee ea 166 177 107 
MGB . wid iidinl.<-- 139 171 13 
—  o SS AE ae ‘ 136 171 126 








1 Revista de Economia Argentina, Buenos Aires, January-February, 1924, pp. 111-130. ‘‘EI costo dol 
vida y el poder de compra de la moneda.” 
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Wages and Hours in the Blast-Furmace, Bessemer, Open-Hearth, and 
Tin Departments of the Iron and Steel Industry, 1924 


HE United States Department of Labor through the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics began a study of wages and hours of labor in 10 
departments of the iren and steel industry in the United States 

early this year. While a survey of all establishments in the industry 
could not be undertaken, the statistics for each department may be 
accepted as fully representative as they are based on a sufficient num- 
ber of representative plants in each district to show conditions in 
their locality. Practically all establishments covered in the survey 
were scheduled for the half month pay peried, January 16 to 31, 
inclusive. 

Summary figures for the different departments for 1924, together 
with like figures for earlier years, are presented in the Monruiy 
Lapor Review as they become available. Figures for the sheet-mill 
department appeared in the Montnry Lasor Review for June, 
1924, and those for blast furnaces, Bessemer converters, open-hearth 
furnaces, and tin-plate mills are now presented. 

As stated in the June Review, this survey is of especial interest for 
the reason that in the summer of 1923, a menaial movement was 
started in the industry to eliminate the long 12-hour turn. Up to 
that time all departments except sheet mills, tin-plate mills, and 
puddling mills were largely on a 12-hour shift and many employees 
also same. Pr 7 days per week. The result of this movement is best 
seen in the blast-furnace department, as from the nature of its process 
a blast furmace is in continuous operation 24 hours per day, 7 days 
per week. Not over 20 per cent of the employees in the principal 
productive occupations in 1922 worked less than 72 hours per week, 
while approximately the same percentage worked as many as 84 hours 
per week, and 49 per cent worked 72 hours. In 1924, however, 
gsc two-thirds of the employees worked 56 hours per week or 
ess, 


The reduction of working time in the open-hearth department is 
almost as phenomenal as in the blast-furnace department. Few 
ae in the Bessemer-converting department worked more than 
72 hours per week prior to the summer of 1923, so the decrease in 
working hours, while considerable, is not so marked as in either the 
blast-furnace or the open-hearth department. Tin-plate mills have 
formany years been almost entirely on an 8-hour basis, hence scarcely 
any change in hours of labor is noticed in that department. | 

Summary figures for the principal productive occupations are shown 
separately for each of the four departments presented in this article. 
Index numbers resulting from a combination of the data for the 
principal productive occupations are also shown for each department. 
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These index numbers show the relative changes between the varioy, 
years and 1913, which is the base year and equals 100. Secondary 
productive and nonproductive occupations do not enter into {}, 
table of index numbers. 

The study shows there was a large increase in earnings per }\0)); 
in 1924 as compared with 1922. This increase was more than eno ip) 
to compensate for reduced hours, and weekly earnings still show a) 
increase. When the principal productive occupations are consi<cre( 
as a whole, hourly earnings in blast furnaces increased 33 per cent, 
in open-hearth furnaces 33 per cent, in Bessemer converters 3: pcr 
cent, and in tin-plate mills 22 per cent. While the 1924 earnings are 
less than those in 1920, they are still much higher than those of t! 
pre-war period. 

Those employed in the principal productive occupations in })lasi 
furnaces earned 154 per cent more per hour in 1924 than in 1913. [n 
other words, earnings per hour in 1924 were practically 24 times as 
much as in 1913. in open-hearth furnaces hourly earnings in | 924 
were 169 per cent more than in 1913, in Bessemer converters 127 per 
cent more, and in tin-plate mills 114 per cent more. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES AND HOURS IN PRINCIPAL PRODUCTIVE 0: PA- 
TIONS COMBINED 





















































[1913100] 
| | 
Blast furnaces | Bessemer converters | Open-hearth furnaces Tin-plate mills 
j | 
Cus- \ Cus- Cus- | Cus- 
tom- '| tom- . tom- . tom- 
Year ary | Earn- tal ary | Earn- ule ary | Earn- oa ary | Earn- , 

full- | ings | vookiy|| full- | ings | weekiy,| ful | ings |weery|) full- | ings 

time | per — time | per a" time | per og ou | time | per 

hours | hour “ 4 hours | hour lears hours} hour | ©™™ || hours} hour 

per ng per — per ings per 

week | week week week 
1907__....] > 103 88 91 102 85 98 Bi. eet isi al.scah-:..- 
1908_____- 101 85 86 98 79 4g RB TCE. a, ES Sen eR a 
1909_____- 102 83 85 102 82 OO Mh SAse Me hendxcthnsédn ten coctdlcs -o- 
1910. ____- 102 87 90 103 86 88 99 89 86 98 88 
cd vedadl 102 89 90 101 mp 84 | 96 89 85 99 gs { 
+ 99 92 90 101 90 90 | Y8 92 91 99 99 “ 
oes 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 \ 
1914. __._. 97 101 97 98 90 90 97 100 97 100 102 
1915_-..-. 97 101 97 Ys 94 94 92 104 96 100 102 
ee. 98 156 152 98 151 149 99g 152 150 |... 
1919_____- 100 250 248 95 208 218 Ys 239 234 97 220 
| ae 93 283 258 99 241 254 89 282 253 95 252 } 
1922_..__- 93 191 176 Os 170 176 93 202 188 94 17 
1924-2. 75 254 190 75 227 182 74 269 199 | 4 214 
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\VERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARNINGS PER 
“HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS, AND INDEX NUMBERS 
THEREFOR, IN SPECIFIED YEARS, BY OCCUPATION 


BLAST FURNACES 
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’ nour Index numbers | Per cent of employees whose average 
" Aver- Aver- (1913=100) | full-time hours per week were— 
hough) - Aver- a J i ate, TE 
OW an Num- gpa full- nl full- Full-| Full | Over Over| oo | 7 | 
Year | ber of ~ | time | * time |,; Earn-| 7. | 48 | 48 56 rT 
idered lants| ©™- | hours | '™€° lweekly| #™¢ | ings | time | ona| and and | #24 | and | 
“I P ployees r | Pet |'carn- | Bours) 74. | weekly | 56 un-| un-| 84 
cent week | bour | § per | pe;| earn- | gb] un un | der | der | 
ee } DES | week | hour ings der | der der | 79 | 94 
D9 per 56 60 | 
gs me Stockers 
ol t 1e — 
1007... .- 18| 824] 81.4 $0170 |$13.83 | 104 80 | _, Ca Pe TEA 11} 13] 7 
108... 8} 473) 79.1) .157] 1243] 101 82 | _) CUTE ON et 27\| 15) 58 
blast 1900. - 18| 737) 809) .158] 1275) 104] 82) 85 |____. @) | @)1@® | 10] 380] 60 
» 4 1910... 321 1,445] 79.9) .164| 13.17] 102 85 |  y er ea eh ae 19| 17] 63 
3. In BB ion...| 32] 904] 707! :168| 13.40) 102| 98} 89]... GG) 1] i} 231 62 
ial 1912. __- 34} 1,069} 7&8!) .171 | 13.46) 101 89 | 90 |. . ()} @)} 31] 12] 36 50 
Hes as 13... 83] 1,269} 7&0, .192} 15.00] 100] 100; 100] ___. ()} @)} 41) 21) 34] 45 
1 1994 Mb wide] «= 385] 031] 749) 5186 | 14.03] 96 98 | 93 | ___- Q)} @)} 93] 31] 37] 29 
ag 1915___- 35 878 | 74.6 | .188 | 13.99 96 Os 93 |....- ()} @)}] #2] 32) 39 27 
27 per MB wiz] 4 | 441} 77.4) 2205) 2279) 99] 154) 152). ret OS 3| 56] 41 
1919. __. 20 | 1,043 | 781) .465.) 36.32/ 100) 242; 242]... ()} @)}413) 7) 1441 6 
1920... - 27 | 1,624| 75.5| .527/39.68| 97] 274 265 |... ()} G@)] 310) 6] 651 2 
1922. __- 31] 1,316 | 744) .352/ 26.06) 95! 183 | 174 }__... (@) | @)}] #3] 11] 64 22 
cours 1924... 36 | 1,774) 60.5) .465/ 2810) 78) 242; 187} 5) 30} 28 }LL_. 24| 5 8 
Bottom fillers 
1907 . 7 293 84.0 $0. 160 [$13. 40 102 95 GF S. 23: SS ae ae eo on 109 
— 1908 7 194 84.0; .150 | 12.59 102 89 Lik J cp th cnatbabhclenho« 100 
a 1900 7) 282) 84.0) .138]11.61] 102] 82 TTA WEY Te TE ae 100 
etre 1910 14 672] 84.0] .152]12.77] 102 90 Oe i. FV Te LBi lod 100 
a1 15| 417] 84.0! .149112.50| 102] 89 | re et PE oe ae | 109 
1912. __. 15| 468! 822! .62/1253] 100! 90 4 ax S) Ti TI aes 15 | 85 
1913 13; 469] 821) .168] 13.88] 100] 100 tate SY PT ew eros | 16| 84 
Full 1914 13| 360) 82.06! ,167] 13.76] 100}; 99) | oe me aes rat Pe 17| 83 
tine 1915 9 148} 82.4] .176] 14.48] 100] 105 -) OFT SY a ee Li 14| 86 
maki WI7_... 3 56) 84.0| .270| 2268] 102] 161 | So eee ib Bibl OTR Se 100 
= 1919. 4 72| 822] .436]35.84] 100) 260) 258 }.___.|__ ius WOE. AbeBhe 31 69 
ines 1920. 6| 249) 67,1] .568]3835] 82] 338 276 |... / @)) @) | 842 fw 23 35 
1922__ 7| “311| 728] .336]24.44] 89] 200| 176|____. @) | () 1316 |.....| 53 31 
1924. 6} 241) 542) .480 | 26.01 66 | 286 187 |_.... | 71 | 29 /-....| 2 |}.-3-3]-2 
Top fillers 
- ior. s| 66| 840 ($0177 [$14.86] 105! 93 98 |____- mrt | “a Pt ee 100 
7 - 1908 - 8 44| 842.0! .168/1415| 105| 88 8 |... BE CORN Eh ore _...| 100 
oy fe 1900. 8 50 | 84.0) .161 | 13.56) 105) 84 | Sr ee wee Orel Ge 100 
-- 1910_ 13 142| 828! .169| 13.85] 103) 88 06 Luc. | @ |] (| 4h. 2x > 
b 911. 14 92 | 822} .171 | 13.84] 102/| 90 91 |... i ay] @)] 47 Li 93 
a 1912. 14 96 | 80.0) .175| 13.81] 100). 92 O86 L2ic. 1 @)] @) | #6]. 19| 75 
2} RS ais 144} 98/ 803) .191/1519| 100! 100) 100]-_.-- CQ) 1 C)} 86 f- 16| 7 
1; 1914_ 13 80| 80.1) .199/| 15.71 | 100/ 104 108 |... () | @)] 88]... 15| 2 
; os Me 915. 8 44| 79.0} .213| 16.44] 98) 112 108 }....- () | @) |414 LL. 9| 7 
4 94 W917__ 3 22| 84.0} .257 | 21.57] 105 135 148 1 czs.)_. ek te) Oe, THE 
=| i 1919__ 4 28 | 76.7| .468| 35.90) 96) 245 236 |_._.- @) | @) | #22 J... 21| 57 
+4 1) a 1920. 6 74| 71.2) .573 | 39.72) 89) 300 261 |_.... () " Oa7 fas. 2 /| 49 
: 1922__ 7 86 | 68.8 | .388 | 26.02 86 | 203 998 1.2. @) |} @) | *27 |. _-_-. 63) 2 
_ 1924. 7 111 | 56.8) .544/| 30.40) 71 | 285 200 |....- 64 | 26 |... iLS-. 9 
Larry men 
1907. 11| 132] 84.0 |$0.195 {g1¢.41 | 102] 90 —) PY Pe Ee Pa Pe 100 
1908... 11 84. 0 184 | 15.48] 102 85 TE ae SS PRN ase east 100 
1900__ ll 135} 84.0 186 | 15.64] 102] 86 88 |... ew ast rata | 
1910. 21 21) 840 196 | 16.47 | 102 90 _ ER BPS Pae Tee ere & ee 100 
W911. 21 203 | 82.9 194 | 15.99] 101 89 90 |_.... eX ee ee 9; 91 
1912. _ 23; 241) 78.2] .199;15.46)] 95] 92 87 |____- () | @) [445 bas) 14; 71 
1913. 23/ 238] 823] .217| 17.77] 100] 100 100 }.oc..|..-2.)2 sald. ..| 14) 86 
4... | 627) «6192 78.6) .215)1688} 96] 99 REO ae ee ee 47| 5&8 
Wi...| 697] «6212 ) 786] 2111/1651] 96] 97 98 |..... a2 RYE te 
Wi7.. | 44} 188} 77.24-. 25.14] 94] 151 | Le ee ae ae ere 59 | 41 
1919. _ 18; 286) 80.4] .542/43.58] 98| 250 245 |..... @) }-@) | #6)... 21| 73 
1920. _ 24| 369) 73.8] .586/ 4265] 90! 270 240 |__... @) | @) | #17 Le. 57| 27 
1922. 27| 340] 75.1] .402/ 20:96] 91) 185 169 |... Q)}@) | 44,2. 73 | 22 
1924. 32) 802! 57.7| .548| 3148] 70] 253 177) 7 | 32) 58 joc. o. 3| 7 
Not presented y. * Includes all ‘‘ Over 48 and under 60.” 


separatel 
* Includes all “Over 48 and under 60”; Jess than 1 per cent. ‘ Less than | per cent. 
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| Index numbers Per cent of employees whose ayer, 
Aver- Aver- (1913=100) full-time hours per week w; 
Aver- ‘ a 
Num- Num- full- age full: Over: Ove 
Year | ber of | Pf) time ern | time Full’ iwarn| FON | 49 | 48 os | | 
| Plants | joyees! hours per orn {2 ings | weekly and | and 56 and ont a: 
per hour earn- per per earn- ga-}) Un- = der | de: 
week iMZS | week hour ings der ~~ 72 | 94 
Tarry men’s helpers 
1907....1 | 115] 840 |so.150 |gin.35| m2) 83 op 4 a=: Bh abs. Bas-- wal 10) 
1908____ 10 79| 840] .152)1280| 02) 80 Sr Cerk Ta TW ere | 10) 
1909____ 10 135 | 840] .149/ 1253] t02| 7 OTS? GR TR Sa Te 19) 
1910____ 19| 278] 840] .165]12.88] 102| 86 (“hOB Le RN Oe | 109 
11... 19} 204/] 826] .168]13.89| Wo; B88 4g TYE ABS CRE Oe ae 12 | 
192... 23] 359] 79.6) .172}13.64) 96| 90 87 |_.__- @) |} @ }410}) 14) 
913... | 2) 352] 826) .191] 1578] 100! 100 100 |---| Be. ees Li cs - 11 | 
194... 27 250 | 786} .187/ 1467] | 8 $F oor mes CONF TG STs 4 
1915____ 27 275 | 7&3) .185 | 14.43 95 97 ee gers | Ae (4) ’ 
1917____ 12 161 | 79.64 .292 4 23.20 6 | 153 "7 eo ee eek TNS Deg 
19... is} 310) 703] .491)3894/ 96) 257 247 |....- ) | @) }#20 |. 22 | 
1920... 19| 517| 7329] .531 | 39.09 278 248 |__| (*) 18] 0 
1922... 24 $83 | 749) .356/2840/ 91 | 186 167 |... »>}@) 1 44] BI 7 
1924... 26; 627 | 57.1] .485| 27.38) 69 | 254 174} 16] 27] 46/.__. 1) 
Skip operators 
07_..| ll 86 | 84.0 |$0.193 116.19} 101) 89 6 ii bz obs... oa |e 10) 
198 ___- 11 64] 84.0] .184/ 15.40] M1] 85 87}... fen Wet ora ee ) 
00___. ll 04] 84.0] .183] 6.40] 101 84 ) Ora ST Ti Ore ee | 100 
wh ___ 19 125] 84.0] .197] 1656] 1 91 g GPs at Pea Pee ee | 1 
1911____ 19 124] 83.8] .198| 1660) Mt 91 92 |. ....|__... oe Ten ere | gg 
1912.___ 20 138} 78.3] .206 | 1619 96 | 95 90 |. .... @) |} @ 4443 [---- 
1993___ 22 158 | 82.94) .217 | 17.97 100 100 PTE eae eee eee | Of 
114... 28 139] 79.5] .214)/1698| 96/| TS oe lt Ti roe eee 41) @ 
1915____ 28 152] 79.4) .215/ 1917.03] 96| S @ryD eee Oa SE ive | 41] 5 
wi7__. 13 118 | 77.3) .343]2652] 98] 68 148 |... pea) wee becalgacae] 86 | 
1919____ 19 169} 80.4] .536) 43.09] 97 | 247 240 |. .__- () iy $5 |. | 2 14 
1920____ 22 217 | 73.4] .594] 43.30 69 | 274 20 |... >] @) 498 | | 4] 8 
1922. _- 25} 220] 75.8] .401)] 3020] 1] 185 168 |... @) } @) | #8 LL! 63| % 
1024_.__ 30} 320) 57.5] .543/30.08| 68) 29 172} 10] 85] 43 |.....)._.-- | 
1907 is| 78 | 84.0 |$0 300 |g25.17] 102 
1908... 18 68 | 84.0] .283 | 28.74] 12 
to 18 86 | 84.0] .286| 2404] 102 
ia 32 131 | 83.54) .206| 24.74] 102 
1911__ | 33 123} 82.91 .305] 25.21 | 101 
1912. 34 139} 80.3] .315 | 25.01 8 | 
1913. 34 154 | 82.2] .332] 27.21 | 100 
14...) «38 |) «143 | 807] .333] 26.74 98 
Te 38; 149] 80.6] .336/ 26.93) 
---- 18 84| 77.8] .485| 87/50] 9% 
1919__ 2% | 134] 79.8] .75516025| 97 
1920...) 23} 198| 73.2] .868/6287| 89 
1922.) +32) 395 | 724] .678) 49.00; 88 
1924...) 36 | 262) 583) .889) 61.73) 71 
Blow 
1907_...| 20] 100] 840 $0. 212 [$20.30 | 102 
1908___. 20 85 | 84.0) .235| 18.77| 102 
1969__.. 20 108 | 84.0) .230] 99.35] 102 
1910__..| 34 153 | 84.0) .243]} 20.39) m2 
911_...| 235 137 | 829] .244/ 20.15] m1 
u912.- J 35] 142] 80.6) .249/] 19.93] 98 
1913___| 235 156} 82.0] .260] 21.28) 100 
1914...) 238 147 | 79.3) .262] 20.64| 97 
3015:_.4 38] 153] 7%1)| .262) 20.64) 96 
1917____ 18] 122) 7.1] .301) 20.61 93 
1919. _ .- 241 143] 80.0) .628) 5024) 98 
1920__. 23] 164) 73.7) .720) 6250) 0. 
7922....] 32] 213 | 74.2) .483/35.49) 90 
1024....| 361 2444) 58.7] .661 | 3865/ 72 
IN ot presented separately. 5 Including 
*Includes all “ Over 48 and unde. 60." ° 





* Less than 1 per cent. 
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a2 Index numbers Per cent of employees whose average 
(1913100) full-time hours per week were— 
ee Aver- Aver- | Aver- 
, age age an @i Gunes SERGEY TREES enneen EGER Geena Beene 
“41 Num-| Num! fuil- | 28° | fult- a ” | 
1 ber of a time ‘hee time | Full- Earn] Full- | ag pi bid 60 | 72 | 
tf plants | 5) hours sa weekly) time i time |. d|and nd | #nd and | 
ry eyes! per | Pet | earn- |hours| @* | weekly | 24 | @ 56 | 82@) un-| un-| 84 
4 week hour ings per aml earn- a i. i der | det | 
week , ings 56 | ~ 72 | 84 
é | 1”) Blowing engineers’ assistants 
: 1) —<—_—T — 2 : 
) 9 | 67! 84.0 'g0. 203 |giz.02|. 101! 90 "BE 2 ae _...|.....1 100 
| 10 il 51} 84.0] .199] 16.72] 101 88 (aR Se ee eee ort Bee 100 
i “ 11 74] 84.0] .191] 1608] 108 85 | ii Se reap perl Be Se 
14] % 18 94/| 84.0] .207] 17.38) 161 92 93 |__... Ci rehS poral ior Ge 100 
11 | 4 | 911 83.2) .205| 17.06! 100| 91 ier ae = teow tiasl oo ae 
46) 54 18 108 | 80.4 21111685] 97) 4 |...) ©1@ | 481_.| 10 81 
49} SL 18 94| 83.2) .225] 1867] 100] 100 100 |__..- Oe Pea Pere --| 6] 9 
29 21 9 | 79.0) .223| 17.57) 95] ie oe --1a-) O] 
22| & 21 96 | 733] .223) 17.41 94 7) 98 1.....]. toon tial 4 
71 | 17 130} 79.1] .565| 4469! 954 258 239 }.....| () | @) | $7) | 32] én 
70; @B 22 189 | 71.7] .632 | 45. 24 86 | 281 242}.....' @) | @) |420).....) 55 25 
31 «¢ 2“ 213 | 73.5| .424] 31.08 88 | 188 166 |..-.-, @) | @) | *6]--_.| 33 rT 
ee Se 26 307 | 56.2) .584| 32.74) 68 | 260 175 TT ar @ i... ‘df 3 3 
—— Stove tenders 
10) --— --—--—- -—_ .- - += 
| 10 20! 140! 84.0 {$0,192 \g1a.10} 103| 94 ee Be Oe tl __.._|....-| 100 
| 100 20 96 | 840] .185] 1852] 103 48 9 Fiber QR: ree preagl ped __..| 100 
iW 20 140; 84.0] .181 | 1522) 103 86 | - ae GREK pear BA Z 100 
»| @ 34 200! 84.0] .193] 1621] 103] 91 94 1-554 a Gy! Pee EPS 100 
9] B 35 180 | 827] .199| 1568] 101 9 a eG Food ul 89 
»| of %6 214/| 79.5] .195 | 15.38 07 92 89 — ‘OM mo) | sg] | B 74 
4 6 35 220| 81.9] .211 117.30] 100] 100 SiiL)_ausl-..-ahac.-ilese--t-.4e.) 83 
41] @ 38| 183| 79.7] .200/1656| 97{| 99 96 |_-__.| ae pn Liss. | 40] 61 
55] 4 38 186 | 79.4] .208/ 16.46] 97 ” 95 j_____! i POE: peal per a 58 
21] 3 w 204| 80.3 5281 42.40| 981 250 245 |____. () 1) |} #4]... | 29] 67 
a] 2 2%] 207! 73.7 592 | 43.38] 90] 281 254 | ___.] ® : $19 |__| 55 2h 
65 | 32| 279! 75.2} .403) 3008| 921 191 174 j____. t) | @) | 84]-_.-| 73 23 
(| 7 2%) 473 57.5) .545 | 31.36 70 | 258 181 8) 4) 8). 3 7 
Keepers 
| 109 2 | 146! 84.0 '$0.218 [$16.54] 102] 93 (eels A BA ~e-t-~ sad ae 
| 19 20 9 | 84.0) .210] 17.68] 102] 89 | Ry BRR wi ool Ie Pe 100 
| 10 2” 141 | 84.0! .205117.26| 102] 87 ts enc)... chen. <tlews.-1..ce- __..| 100 
| # 34 201 | 84.0! .215/ 1809] 102] 4 ) ntth.. s whiten -hscn. - ig we 100 
9| 35 184 | 82.7) .217/ 17.95] 108 92 Gori_sasl...-ches--. Te ee 11 89 
16} B 36| 218/ 79.6 2231 17.59) OF] 5 eee @) | @) | 481} 17 74 
15 | % 35} 230| 820 .235/] 1928] 100/] 100 8 SRR ae ee mu licseel OF 83 
30 | 6a $8 184 | 79.6 233 | 18.47] 97] _*, PRCo: GEN eaeaht peat pee 41 6) 
31 | °@ 38 187| 79.4) .232/ 1833] 87] 99 95 |... et SE ree ee 41 58 
ho | 4 1g 162 | 77.4 344) 26.65] O41 146 Sees ucal..b nlx --\ bas -- ..-| 59 41 
2| @ “ 208 | 80.6) .562 | 45.30 93 | 230 235. 4..... 1) 1) | 24). ] 25 70 
66) mt 2 230 | 73.7 635 | 46.45 90 {| 270 241 4... > |} 98 | 58 2 
741) i 32] 288/ 75.3 420 | 31.47 92] 179 163.4. _... ) i ey) | 44h) 71 25 
6| 7 36| 466 | 57.1! .579/}32.79| 70] 246 170] 91 35} 46]....). _. 31, 7 
Keepers’ helpers 
| 100 OT. 2 | 616! 84.0 |g0.165 {gia.89| 102! 89 2 eee qeipe il ee .--] 100 
1) 20 409 | 84.0] .160/ 1341!) 102 86 Ore a6... as-< j-----|-~2--]----- 100 
10) 20 506 | 84.0] .155| 1304! 102 93 | | area st Coe a fee Be 100 
a 34 877 | 84.0! .168)1413] we 9 | Seed Rt eo eA ee 100 
)| Oo Re 35 742 | 83.1] .1671 13.84] 101 90 2 6 4554-1--~ 4-s - os Or 92 
is| 7 ii 36} 870) 80.2] .173| 13.75] 981 98 9 |... (>) @) | #8 tL. 14 78 
17 | 2 35} 950 822] .186] 15.31 | 100} 100 100 |. __. Rot RE ee Ge 15) 85 
43 | ¢9 Be 38] 734| 80.6} .185| 1483) 98! . 4 ee -nér lk} -- BAS --b =H 35) 66 
45 | *% 38| 727| 80.1] .182/1448] 07/| 9 | eee ied +0 ers 35] 65 
64) 4& 18} 302) 77.6] .202/ 2259] 94| 1687 | | Seed Rape oe eh ae - 61) 36 
22| @ 2) 68 80.2] .480|] 3880) O81 258 251 | ___- ye) | 86 |W 23] 7 
| @ 28} 1,168| 74.5] .522] 3860] Of} Bi 2524 >} C) }415) 3] 527 30 
75 Lod 32 1, 1% 75.3{ .349/ 26.16] @2| 188 174 |... Y 1), 4] 2) 67) 
3) 4} 36} 1, 68.6] .475 | 27.85) 71 j 255 12} 9 43 |. 2] 4/7 10 
all = — - — ———— ee a — = — 
were a. ' Not presented separately. " § Includes all ‘‘ Over 48 and under 60.” 
rs were 
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Index numbers Per cent of employees whos: 
Aver- Aver- (1913=100) full-time hours per week w: 
- Aver- " -=- _ 
Num- | 2! full- | 8° | full- Over' Over 7 
Year | ber of hg time a time = Earn- rod 48 | 48 56 ho es 
plants hours 8S | weekly | ings andjand/ ., jand| ®2¢ | 4" ‘ 
ployees per Bw! earn- | 20urs) per weekly | un-| un-| ~| Un-|un-| 4 y 
| } - > P 
week | [0% | ings | J ont , hour Logs der coe des 7 | Ge 
Iron handlers and loaders 
i907...... 9| 203! 73.2 |$0.193 |gi4.20| 101| 88| 88 |.-... re. or ee | 4 
1908_____ 9| 163| 73.0| .190| 13.95] 101 | 86) j= wenet vee om | 60 32 : 
1909____- 9| 242) 73.6) .177| 13.05) 102| 80) 81 |_.... SSeS Se ae | 87 96 190 
1910____- 18} 305} 74.2} .194/ 14.36] 102) 88|- 89 /__-.. ices... hae 59 | 35 908 
1911____. 19| 308} 73.0} .195| 14.17] 101 89 | 88 |..... SR Ee UP ee 62 | 31 1908 
1912_____ 19} 406| 73.1} .206/) 15.11] 101 94 | | Pe a: ee eee 55 | 13 32 1910 
1913___.. 19| 446| 72.5} .220|1607| 100} 100/ 100|_._.- | @ | #2) 55) 13H i911] 
1914____. 16| 333 | 71.5 | .222};1609; 99| 101, 10; 5| (| @) | #4) 48) & 4 1912 
1915____. 16] 323] 74.0] .204| 15.22] 102) 93) 95 |-..-- (| @) | #2] 56 | 39 ty 
1917__.._ 4| 106; 71.4| .243)17.44) 98| 110| 109 |..--.|..--.|----.|----- 85 | 9 1914 
1919_____ 4 04} 729] .361 | 2632] 101 | 164; 164 |...-.|-.---|-.--- ia 73) 11! 4 pt 
1920_.... 8| 260} 72.2) .443/ 32.00) 100/ 201, 199 |_-_-- ®) | ® | $3) 61) 15) 2 set 
1922_._.. 8| 386| 70.4|{ .307 | 21.67) 97 | 140, 1365 |...-.|----.|----.|----- 49) 49) 2 191 
1924___.. 7| 983! 65.7| .845 | 22.67) 91 | 157 141 |..... j----+]----<|-=0-- 95 |.. 5 a 
Pig-machine men eas 
1907.....| 9| 193| 84.0 |$0.167 |g14.03| 103 | 87 eT eee Paneer Shane ae! tall 100 
1908... 9| 157 | 839| .163] 13.69) 102| 85 a ere eee Sagal ao, (8 - 
1909____ 9| 152] 83.9/ .162] 13.57 | 102) 84 86 \_.... 1 Bak. Ione ago Qs a 
1910____- 16| 201} 83.9) .169/14.14| 102] 88 ee ae Ee rae (4) % - “4 
1911____. 17| 267} 82.4} .169)13.98| 101 | 88 _ a a ee inna (4) 87 vs 
1912_____ 17| 275} 81.9) .171 | 13.97] 100| 89 oe eee ee nim () 17) ® 4 
1913._...| 19} 303| 81.9) .192| 15.72] 100] 100 100}. .-.)..--2]-2.-2 i (4) % ron 
1914_____ 21| 259/ 702! .192/15.15| 97] 100 eS ee Dee LPs. () | 44) 655 — 
1915_____ 21| 245] 706) .190/15.07| 97] 99 -, aR ee ee ee. 1) 39° °6 - 
1917_____ 10| 154] 77.9| .300/ 23.21) 95] 156 7 ESE es eee ee eee 48 — 
1919_____ 18 | 370| 80.5, .477|38.40| 98 | 248 244 |_..-. ® | @ | #9 |__-- w) ae 
1920____. 21| 390] 722| .552| 39.63] 88 | 288 252 |_....| (@) | @) | 225 |__-_- is) 2 os 
1922_____ 23 | 383 | 73.1 | .380| 27.73} 89] 198 176 |____. | @) | @) }812| 1) | B os 
1924____ 2% | 534) 57.5| .515 | 20.52] 70] 268 198 | 12) 41] 87 |-.--- 2 | 7 
Cinder men 
1907__... 20 | 262| 93.6 |go.173 !g14.46 | 105| 97} 101 [2.--.|-.-.- ae 2) | & 
1908 ___.. 20| 245 | 82.6} .156|1288| 103, 87 a Bes Bob) eee eee $| 10] 1907 
1909___.- 20| 380} 822} .150)1234| 103) 84 peo: IR aEC Faeee Hae 10 13| ® ake 
1910... _. 32 | 482) 829) .163/ 13.56} 104| 91 _, SCs Gipetd Tagg Pee 7\ 4) # 1900 
1911...<| 32] 339] 81.3} .158|1284) 102| 88 90 |.....|.---- ge a 10 12| ® 1910. 
1912_____ 32| 397] 75.2| .164/1220| 94| + 92 85'|..... @) | @ |#17; 17) 10) & i911. 
1913_____ 33 | 380] 79.9| .179| 14.27] 100) 100 SOP ti.022)---.0|5---- e--| 18 | 22| & 1919. 
1914.____ 31 | 286] 783| .176| 13.78} 98! 98 eS See eae | 16| 27| § 1913. 
1915____- 31} 254] 786) .174|13.64| 98| 97 Hg ® |} @ 1) #4) ni) 4) @ 1914. 
1917. 13| 168| 784] .286/2231| 98/| 160 | MNES aA eee Se 4) % 1915 
1919_____ 21| 205] 77.2| .473|36.52| 97) 264 256 |...-- i ) }814/; 7| | 1917, 
1920____. 23 87 | 68.4| .557 | 37.85) 86) 311 265| 3| ( ) }994) 2) 37) 3B 1919. 
1922_____ 24} 216| 71.6) .300|27.76| 90| 218 195 |....- ) } @) [413 | 14) 52) 2 1990 
1924... 22| 364| 59.7| .483|28.71 | 75| 270 201 6 TH ee 3%) 2) ! 970 
Laborers 
1907... .- 20°] 957 | 758 $0,146 $1113) 105) 85 — 90]..---}...--|..--.|----- 48 | a 
1908. ___ 20| 718| 728] .140/1024| 100| 82 On. 2.0 OS. hho. 58 | zi 
1909... __ 20| 757) 73.0| .138|10.17| 101| 81. Oo od a ae 6; 9 & 08. 
1910____. 34 | 1,423) 747) .150| 11.23] 1083] 88° gd ET Seen ae 47 | 23 1999” 
1911.....| 35 | 987) 7&3) .161 |} 1114] 101] 88 9S Rod ges aed pr ae $2) 17 3 
1912_____ 35 | 1,049 | 71, .152) 1115 | 101) 89. ee ees eee Se SO) 19) 3 
1913___.. 35 | 1,273 | 725] .171}1243| 100; 100, 100}.__-- 1 ® 56) 14° 
1914_____ 37 | 1,096 | 708)| .177}1252| 98| 104 101 |. __-- y1@e) | @l 47) 2 
1915__..- 37 | 885 71.3) .171|}1220| 98} 100 98 |. .... @))@) | 42) 45) 2) 
1917... _ 17} 698 | 75.3 | ,281| 21.23) 104) 164) 171 |.-..-|-..--)-.---|----- | | # 
1919__... 24 + 77.9 | .457 | 35.60 | 107 | 267 286 |..._- ty} @) | 84) 19) 2%, & 
1920. ___. 27 | 1, 72.3 | .474 | 34.60} 100| 277 278 |... .- iy} @) [8m] 82) 40) 
; wa 82 | 1,500 | 67.7) .315 | 21.69) 93) 184 174 |____. ) |} @) |} e5] 45) so) 8 
_...| 86 | 2,059 | 624) .401 | 25.15] 86) 235 202; 8| 10} 6| 1] 72 
{ Ris Peek BT ile 
1 Not nted separately. 


prese 
4 Includes all “‘Over 48 and under 60’’; 
5 Includes all ‘‘Over 48 and under 60.” 
4 Less than 1 per cent. 
6 Including less than 1 per cent whose full-time hours were 91. 
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less than 1 per cent. 
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Index numbers Per cent of employees whose average 
— : Aver- Aver- (1913= 100) full-time hours per week were— 
yo a age Aver- oe a. eee rar 
Num- r _ | age - ? all , 
: ber of | full- | oorn- | time | Full- Full Over) 54 Over Over 
7 Year time : Earn-| time | 48 | 48 60 72 
4 of eu® hours | 1288 | week-| time os . . and 
q gs | week- | and | and and} .,. | and 
plants} ploy- per ly j|hours un- | 60 72 
ees | P€T | hour | earn-| per | Pet ly =| un-| un- | Gor al not 
week ings week hour | earn- | der | der 60 der over 
ings 54 72 $4 
- Stockers 
4 - - — ———— — —— -— _ —_—— 
Je 1907... 9 371 | 62.5 |$0.246 $14.27 | 100 74 75 | 46!) () | #5]... | 8 | 7 | 34 
36 1008... 9 260 | 58.3 | .275 | 14.93 93 83 78 | 58 | (') [912 7..../..--.] 10] @ 
35 1909... 9] 266 | 63.6] .264/| 15.31] 102| 80 80} 43) () | 36 2| 12] 38 
3! 1010....| 10] 352| 649] .266| 16.03] 104] 980 84] 32; 0) 1} #97 8 I... 19 | 32 
32 i911. --- 10| 241 | 61.7| .233/ 13.60] 99] 70 71 | 46| (1) | *6 ge “4! 2B 
> 1912..--| 10] 280| 621] .306| 17.38] 99] 92 91/ 45) (1) | #9] 1) ° 6] 8/ 31 
a4 1913..--| 10] 337] 62.5] .331| 19.05] 100] 100 100 | 23 | () | #21 1} 9] 2} 19 
* 1914... 6] 167] 55.5! .351 | 18.59] 89] 106 98} 63/0) 1] 46] 1 1} 22 7 
9 1915... - 6] 157] 55.6! .313| 16.70} 89] 95 88 | 61/0) 1 35!] 4] #11] 20 8 
16 1917. 3{ 144] 55.3| .599/ 31.45] 88| 181 | « Ded See Ce Ee Tp Aha 
7 1919. - 6| 196] 64.6! .637/ 41.15] 103] 192 ro L..- 2... 2... si 't..... 
2 1990....| 10] 351 | 680! .699| 47.33] 109] 211 248} 18! (1) | #2 /.L. | 17| 46) 17 
¥ 1922. . 10} 230] 70.2) .409/ 28.71] 112] 124 151} 2) @)] #3) 6| 144] 71! 3 
1924. 10} 437 | 48.3) .613 | 29.59) 77] 185 rw Sr...) 6 2c... Bde Atl 
= Cupola melters 
100 ss ~ 
| #8 1907. 7} 15] 65.2 |$0. 509 |$31.67| 104{ 107] 112] 40/.--..|.--2_/. 2. 13} 20] 25 
88 108....| 7 15 | 64.7{ .350| 22.20] 104| 73 yg | Sk ae Lee 13| 20! 26 
% 1909... 7\ 15] 64.7] .419| 26.09] 104/ 88 92] 40|...--|.___- \-..-| 13| 20] 26 
8 1910... 7 16| 60.6! .447| 25.85} 97| 94 92} 38 | () #19) Br 8S . . 19| 26 
8 1911. - 8} 17] 65.2] .386| 24.62] 104| - 81 fe 7 Phe Ree eee 12| 29| 2 
A 1912... 8} 18] 61.6] .409/ 23.82] 99/| 86 Ve g Ree oRe - / 1} m7] 2 
m 1913. 8| 19] 62.4) .477/| 28.23] 100/ 100} 100] 32) (i) |#i6 |-_-- 11} 21] 2 
6) 1914. 6; 15] 69.5] .390| 23.00] 95/ 82 81} 20) () [#40] 13| 13] 2B 
% 1915. - 6! 15] 593] .4491 25.90] 95/ 94 92] 20) () |840]-_--)L 71 2B 
~ 1917. 3; 7] 61.7) .760| 45.24] 99! 159 | TA OE need eee pp Bees 
a 1919. - 4 9] 62.2] .993| 61.76 | 100! 208 , ke | SS 2S ee ee 9 = 
}| 3 1920... 6) 22] 61.7/ 1.063] 65.85] 99| 223] _ 233 |. Gy [845 [oo 32 | 3 
’ 1922. . 4 15 | 65.3 | .674) 43.31] 105] 141 yal (1) 1240 |.__..! 13 | 33) 13 
' 1924. 5 19 49.3 | 856 | 42.12] 79] 179 149} 58 | 32] 16/_-..-|.._.. ledeccKinses 
‘. Cupola tappers ; 
8 1907. . 50 | 60.5 |$0.379 $22.16 | 102] 96 100} 54 /....-].....].__.. 18 | 20 
. 1908 - 8 43 | 59.3] .335 | 19.67) 100| 85 88 | 56 |_._.. wee ae 5| 30] 10 
;| © Bim...) 8] 43) 61.5] 1340] 19.74] 103| 87 89 | 56 |... ee wea eS oe 
2) & Be iio... 8} . | 589] .362/ 2030] 99! 92 91| 64 |.___- is a ie ak 13| 2 
vis 1911___- 9 45 | 60.4 | .314/] 18.36) 102| 0 ie Fae DP sisted ee Ae 33 13 
2; @ 1912... 9 48 | 60.6] .369| 20.94] 102| 94 94| 56\..-|..-|...| 4| 10} 29 
il @ 1913... 9 69 | 59.5 | .393 | 22.25] 100| 100 100} 30) @) | $26)... 6| 23} 14 
lz 1914. 4 34 56.9] .286 | 16.47/ 96) 73 74 |..-2. @) | ®71 j.....)...-- yp eh 
‘le 1915... 4 24| 55.8| .332/1843| 94) 84 [aa @) [875 [ooo 2 25 |... 
4 1917... 2 16 | 54.0] .677 | 34.85|} 91/ 172 ee, 2 a eg eee 
1| 2 1919... 5 29| 60.2] .781 | 47.02| 101 | 199 #13 1° 42 |.....}:-...] 71 a4 
>| a 1920... 5 38 | 54.8| .979/ 53.76) 92) 249 242 |... (1) 268 |... asd er 
2 1972... 3 1i | 60.3] .547/32.60{ 101, 139 147 |___.. (1) | 955 |... ey oe... 
; 1924. 4 30 | 49.7 723 | 36. 04 84) 184 162 | 37 | 33/ 30).....|.. ee Tae 
" Blowers 
5! ew. 9 | 65.4 |$o.619 \$39.55| 103| 104/ 106/ 30/...............| 10| 50} 10 
n| s 1908. . 9 19 | 68.8] .466 | 32.41) 109) 78 ft 5 em oe 11} 63! i 
2 e209. 9 19 | 68.8] .486 | 33.29} 109] 81 89} 16 |..... — pone 2 TST me 
i el. . 9 20 | 69.8] .536 | 37.00} 110| 9% fe] ee ae See -.--| 60} 2 
y | 6m 1911 _.. 10 20| 72.0] .493 | 35.48] 114] 82 2S Pe wot xo 10| 90}. __. 
Ss ee al2.. 10 21 | 69.1] .529/| 36.36} 109| 88 he Ty a ee ee 10| 67| 10 
oy BR SS----] 10] 28 | 63.3] .598 | 37.33} 100} 100 100 | 26 " $13)... 9] 35) 7 
gg M2] a7 | G4] 545 | 34.43] 101] 91 92] 22] () | #11]... 7] 52) 7 
Se ee .. 12) 27} 64.0) .561 | 35.61 | 101} 94 95 | 22) @) | #11 fo... 7] 52) 7 
yn ee... 8} 18!) 640] .784| 48.77] 1014 131 131 | 33 |..... th 2 8 67 |..... 
| os oe --- 8] 18 | 63.4} 1.226 | 77.73} 100} 205} 208) 33). |) 6 | 80) 
| 2. 11 29 | 59.7] 1.249) 74.66] 94] 209 200 | 52 j.....|.....|...... 17] 21} 10 
a 1922. 11 33 | 60.7] .951 | 57.94] 96] 159 155 | 39 |_.--.|_.__- Ere 12] 48 |..... 
—— 1i{ 36} 48.9] 1.274 | 62.25] 77] 213 167) 75} 25 |..-.-|...-}....- prem Etoe” 























1 Not presented separately. 
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3 Includes all “ Over 48 and under 60.”’ 
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Num Aver-| 4. , Ane (1913= 100) full-time hours per week \ 
» eT- AE 
Num-{ ber | 6° | age | full- lover! lower! 
Y ber of full- | earn- | time Pull-|,, | Pal \Over! 54 Suen 
ear time | ; aye Karn-| time | 48 60 
of | &™- | hones | ies | week- | time {ines | week- | and | and | "4 and 
plants | ploy- hours) “Hor | un- | 60 |° 
ees | P&C | hour | earn-| per |,P° | '¥ | Um] UN | Ger = 
week ings | week hour | = der os 69 = 
Regulators, first 
yo07....| 9] 26 | 623 |s0.437 |gzz.28] 92| 97 TY rs eae etn a 
1908... 9 25) 64.7 | .266 | 17.7 96 | 59 59 | 36 |... Fh _.--| 16 
1909__.. 9 2% | 648) .344/2297| 96| 76 76 | 36 |... 3 at 6 
1910_...| 10 31 | 621] .408| 2545] $2) 90 84 | 19| @) [#20 fb g! 
1911.-.-| 10] 24{| 668| .377|2479| 99| $4 g2 | 95 |.) ee 3 
1912._.-| 10 25 | 64.7) .411| 2624) 96) 91 87 | 36 |___- en Jee | i 
1913_...| 10 24) 67.6| .451 | 3028] 100/| 100 wo | 25 |. 4----..--| 8 
1914...-] il 24 | 63.8 | 328 | 20.71) 94| 73 6} 38 ----j-----f---| 17 
2915----} 11] 26] o27| -351 | 2291| 96) 78] 76) 35 weer 
1917_... 8 17 | 66.8} .630/ 4228) 99) 140 . ) i 2586 26 oo 
1919-...|  10| 25 | 08.2) .864/ 5079) M02) 192) 187 | IG |---| | 12 
1970-.../ 11 36 | 61.5) 1.002) 61.63) 91 | 22 24} 22} @ j*w} | 8 
a922--""}  11| 82 G43) 650] 4250) 95) 344) 140) 35) as 
1924-277} 11] 41 | SOT) 919) 4605) 74) 204] 152) SB/ S| 7] 
Regulators, second 
! ! | ! ‘ 
1907... 6 18 | 65.3 $0.427 ig27.81| 96| 108| 104] 33 |... | ou 2 
1908... 6 14] 73.5) .269) 19.64) 108 | 68 | bey eS aS intihe | 29 4 
1909__.. 6 14| 73.8 .365/| 26.80) 108 | 93 ee eee) 14 9 
1910... 8 22) 67.5 378 | 25.52 | 99) 96 95} 27 |-..-j.--.-j.----| 9 
1911__.. 8 21} 65.0) .333/ 2141 | 95| 85 80] 29 _...- E Meaat 219 
1912___- 9 24] 67.0) .381/25.63|) 98| 97 lh} gre. ae a. 17 % 
1913__..| 10 28 | 633] .394/ 26.81 | 100/| 100 oe} -2) |. 24 ---| 14 ; 
1914...) 11 25| 665) .29|)18.90| 97/ 73 ji] geste a6 ae 16 | | @ 
1915...) WU 26 | 66.6] .324|21.64| 98| 82 Fh yess ome ick | 8! 46] % 
1917... 8 19| 67.4) .516|34.62| 99| 131 Se gt36 ae 
1919._..] 10 35| 663) .754) 4999) 97] 101 186 | 14) @) | #9 \___.. i 
1920... 9 31 | 61.1| .966/ 5884) 80] 245 219} 42) @) }?10}.-..| 10 
1922___. 9 30 | 663] .639/43.07| 98| 162 _ tbe. ge ee <au8 2am ey 
1924. - 9 43] 48.7] .926/ 45.39) 71] 235 19] 77 | 2 ].---}..-.-|-. 
Vessel men 
1907... 9 23 | 58.5 |$0.7093 /$44.58 | 101 | 107 07. | 52) (@) | #13 |.-- 
1993... 9 22) 61.1) .528|31.27| 106| 71 75 | 41 | @) [314 ]_- 
1909... 9 22 | 61.2] .630| 37.19] 106| $5 @ | 41) () [314 ]___. 2 
1910....] 10 26 | 57.8] .685/}38.18| 100| 92 92) 46) () ]223)....)- 
1911...) 10] 25) 59.1) .580 | 32.45 We 73 78 | 48 | () | 312] .5 1 
1912... 10 26 58.3) .688 | 38.60) WO! 92 9 | 35 () |?35)..- 
1913.7] 10] 26 | 7.8] 1744] 41.52} 100) wo} 100) 2 | (1) [r4e) | 5 
1914....] 12 31; 65.6) .499| 27.64) 96! 67 67 | 29) qt) [e481 | 
1915...) 12 321 66.0! 1554/3087] 97/| 74 74) 2 (i) [347 |_|. f 
1917__.. 8 30 61.9] .894| 53.29] 107/ 120 138 | 40 |__.__}.--.- ese ...| 60}. 
1919__.. 9 21 | 60.2) 1.114 | 67.06 | 104/| 150 Le ee I 
1920....] 11 34} 563/1.273|7L00| 97| 171 171. | 26 | (i) |? 56 j___- 6 2 
1922....} 11 30} 565] .897/ 5059} o8/| 121 122 | 33} (@) | 238 |..__- 5 
192%4....| 1 45 | 51.4} 1.166 | 59.93) 89 | 15 m7 | SL.o2.... ise 
Vessel men’s helpers 
y907....| 9| 47] 57.0 |s0, 566 \sai.84| s01| 107] 109| 51] @ [s19].-_. a 
1908 ___. 9 45 | 59.5 | .376/| 21.65) 105| 71 74| 40' () 1320).___- - 
1909... 9 45 | 59.6| .484| 28.24) 106| 92 97 | 40) @) 1320)____- uw 
1910_...} 10 53] 565) .506 | 28.22/ 100) 9% 7 | 45) (@) |? 28).---- iH 
T911....] 10 51 | 57.6} .421| 23.48/ 102| 80 81 | 47 318 |. 4) 2 
1912__..} 10 53 | 545) .467| 25.70| 100| 88 88 | 45/ @) | 328 }..--- | 2 
7913....| 10 53| 564/| .528| 29.15| 100| 100 100 | 34/ @) }340])..__ . ' 
1914....] 12 87 | 543) .342] 18.42) 96) 65 63 |. 37 | @) | ?42].__-- 7 
4915....] 12] 66 | 5i5| .383/ 21.18) 98] 73 73 | 32) @ [343 |.---- 4 | 
1917... s 45 | 56.5| .654/35.94/ 100} 124 BB |, 20 |. 4)... 4. - --|-- lon 
m19_...) 11 71 | 624 5 54.60} 111 | 166 187 | .35/ @) | *6]----- li | 38] J 
1920_... 11 75) 5B7) « 56.86 | 104) 186 195 | 2%) @) | #40}._--- 16 yy J 
1922....] il 57.9 .646 | 37.51} 103} 122 129} 35) () ]*#32j.-..| 10 
1924....} ll 86} 50.6] .889/ 4472) 9} 163 153}. 314 69}-.--- kath. BOG 
1 Not presented separately. 8 Includes all ‘‘ Over 48. and under 60.” 
[108] 
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Index numbers Per cent of employees whose average 
Num-| A¥6r I a yor foe (1913= 100) fulltime hours per week were— 
Num-j| ber fe age full- Jae 
' | per 4 of | fl | earn-| time |#un-|, | Full Over! 54 Over Over 
2 Yoar _ | time A Earn-+ time | 48 60 | 72 
of €M- | hours | 1285 | week-| time jj) oo] w j and 
1 pgs | week- | and | and and and 
| Plants ploy ae per ly | hours i un-| 60 | 72 
ees grant hour | earn- | per per y y oes a der —_ not 
ings. | week ur} earn- er} der | 6 der over 
ings 54 72 4 
Cinder pit-men 
1907 8| 118| 67.9 0.206 |sia.32! io1{ 87 $6] 20].....|.....|.....| 37] 32] 10 
190% & 71 { 65.9) .173 | 1L 27 98 73 72) 230 }....-j....-|.....| 17] 89 14 
5 1900 8} 92! 684) 1178] 11.88! m2! 75 76) 23 {22 I} 95 | a3] a0 
13 1910 9) 85) 676) .211) 1369] 100| $9 88) 7) (@) 1818 |. 54] 21 
8 1911 4) 62; 69.8) .199| 13.55!) 104 84 87 BS AS 3 26} 55 10 
I6 1912 9 99 681) .200] 13.23) 101 $4 | $54 32 j..... RAS 2 -< 46 32 
33 1912 9| 113] 67.3) .238115.56/ 100/| 100 100 | 2474... FRE RB Ps 42} 3 
25 1914. - 9) 52] 719} .2131/1530] 107| 89 oe eS ----}----| 35] 68] 8 
1 191 9) 48) 720{| .214/1542| 107! 90 te a ee 13 | 79 8 
1917 5) . 62) 720) .325] 23.40! 107] 137 yg Boel RIS Aw i es OT c 
2) 2 1919 10| 100} 697) .578| 40.29) 104] 243 259; 81 (1) | 33 ad | 31] 80 6 
1920 9|' 144] 728) .592] 43.11] 108] 249 277) 9) ()] *2).-..| 5] 28) 56 
1922 | 137) 741! 1.388] 2873! 110! 163 _ ope he - ea 69} 29 
1994... 10 180 49.4 .556 | 27.46 73 | 234 16) 74) IWij--..; 8 waliuaie sel eee 
Bottom makers 
? ! j { 
2 ir---| 9] 17) 73.4 [80.386 [$28.10] 99] aor) 100}. | 12] 65| 2 
2 im08.. 9 17| 724] .283/ 20.45) 98] 74 AS see Ue 24/ 65] 12 
“ 1999. . - - 9 16 | 73.1] .351 | 26. 57 99 91 SS l.ase-|<4<n- = 13 | 69 19 
18 10...4 10 19} 73.4] .346 | 2523] 99] 90 fe \ Le 79] 22 
" 1911_... 10 19 | 71.8] .337 | 24.18 97 838 se Bee ee oe as Ja 
2 1912....4 10 20 725) .345) 2496] 98] 90 «SAD me 20} 70; 10 
3); 3 13_...4 10 20} 73.8] .384 | 2805] 100] 100 100 | ~ongel-d<n- 20| 50] 30 
8) 2 1914....4 42 22 73.9] .293/ 2134] 99] 76 76 |_...- hin I8| 64] 1 
6) 4 1915...- 12 22/ 73.0 332 | 24. 02 99 86 4 eek BES 18 | 64 18 
B | ane 1917_.-.. 8 16 | 720] .510/ 36.73} 98] 133 gy Bet BGS : 100 |... 
nos 1919. il 21 | 67.1] .781|5241] 91] 203 187 | 14| (1) | #10 10 | 62 5 
U 1020...) 4 25| 648] .911| 5057] 88] 237 212} 20/ (1) | 38 2%} 44]... 
vs 1922. il 24 | 66.8] .583/3879{ 91] 152 138 | 17 |.. 29) 54}... 
1924. 11 38) 523) .777/4059) Fi} 202 145} 63 25 | 11 ; 
Botiom makers’ helpers 
. 1007... .. 9 30 | 73.5 |$0. 257 [$98,821 101 | 101 Bhd sie he -nofinncele----| 27] 47] -27 
a 1908... . 9 27| 72.2) .204/1475| 99] 80 et a vee lene 26| 67 7 
~ 1900... 9 29 73.1] .2341 17.08] 100] 92 | oe Bie [e--=-|--==- 98 | 52 21 
2 110....4 10 34 | 728] .235/ 17.10} 100| 92 92 |... SP4 asp ad | 88] 42 
ri 19it....4 10 31) 722) .234) 1688) 99] 92 | be BO ee e 32] 65 3 
Me (2-1 10] 39) 724) 12a] 1619) 99] 88 B7 | ...-|-.-.-)---.-J..---] 31] 59] 10 
5 913... 10 40, 73.1] .255/] 18.59] 100 | 100 100 j....- wos ee ee Te ten 
| ri 4..-4 12] 39) 724) .225/1629) 99] §8 OS fh nge-|-+-2 42... «----| 31] 54]. 15 
oe 1915... 2 12 38 | 72.6) . 239 | 17.30 9 44 93 |_...- asa. > 16!) 68 16 
4 1917... . 30 | 72.0) .3771] 27.13] 99] 148 | | ret Bee eae a | 100 |... 
1919... . il 49 | 69.6] .602 | 41.90 95 | 236 225) 10) () | 24 ).--.) 12) 65 s 
. 92)....) 1 60 | 66.2] .695 | 46.27] 91 | 273 249} 25 }....-j..-..}.....) 37] 38]... 
“ft 922...) At 51 | 68.3] .465 | 31.26] 93) 178 168 | 16 |... -!.__.- a ge 5 eel 
‘ 77 an ns | | 71 | 53.4] .605/3219] 73) 237 173 | 65 |-.-.-j....) 31] 14] sant 
Ladle liners 
of '7----) 9} at] 65.1 |30.454 [82.95] 95] ato] os] a9 |... | 5| 10] 48| 10 
3| 9 1008... . 9 21] 65.6) .306) 1978) 95) 7 70} 20)....j..-... 5] 19] 38] 10 
i 1900... _ . 9 21 | 65.1!) .892) 25.22] 95) 95 4 pa |-.444--+- |; 5] 10} 48] 10 

| 10...) 10 25} 66.8) .378| 25.05] 97/ 91 80] 24}..-.- an 4 56] 16 

;| 9 Wil. 10 24) 683) .342/ 2285] 99| 83 81] 13 |_.__j..... , 4) 37] 67} .W. 

| 12...) 19 24] 68.9{ .369/ 2495! 100) 89 88 | 43 |_...-j....- 4| 17] 58 8 

| 1913.2] 10 22 | 68.7) .418 | 28.22|] 100) 100 100} 14 |-_-j.__.. 51 18] 45] WB 
Wid...) | 12 25 | 68.6] .304/ 20.77| 100| 73 74 |... () {3121 4] 16! 60 8 

4 Woes WZ] 26 | O88] 2344] 22.47] 100) 83 63 j-....| () ]212] 4] 15] 62] 8 

s| WME ioe 8] 15] 71.2] 683} 41.45 | 108 | a4 147 |... ek 7)-....| 93}... 

»| i oe s4 | al 2% | 69.8] .779| 6437] 102 | 188 193 () p38 fi.-} 7] 50] 5 
en ll 31 | 65.0] .929]6085/ 95 | 224 212] 29 &s 22 16; 39! 16 
oe} | al 29/| 67.4) .617/ 4249] 98) 148 OR ae ae eee 7) Thee 

, 24. ll 46| 49.6) .889/ 4208] 72] 201 149} 72] 15]).--.-) 13 }_.-..}..... abe. 
4 Not presented separately. Includes al l‘‘ Over 48 and under 60." 
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Index numbers Per cent of employees whose 
Aver- Aver- (1913100) full-time hours per week we: 
Neiail’ bert | aie 
um- r age 
full- Full- Over Over 
Year | Der of | time | cam | time | Full-ipomnt time | 48 | 48 4 | 60 
of em- | hours ings | week | time ings | week | and| and and and 
a goers Ploy | per | Per | Jy my, per} ly | um-| un-| © | 92) un-| 7 
week — hour! earn- | der | der r | der 
| | ings | week ings 56 60 | 72 | 
Ladle liners’ helpers 
i907....| 9] 39| 682 |$0.255 |gia.6:| 96] 103 o7 | 95 fe... 3} 26| 5: 
1908 ___. Q 31 | 67.5] .209 | 13.79 95 85 81 4 ee -cee 3 32] 39 
1909____ 9 39 | 68.5] .230 | 15. 26 97 93 Sed 30 ticatinnes< 3] 26] 4¢ 
1910_._. 10 39 | 68.7] .236 | 15.73 97 96 gm f wie Jee ee 67 
T911____ 10 34} 69.1] .233 | 15.75 97 94 92 og MAE Aten 3} 41] 47 
1912___- 10 34 {| 69.6] .228 | 15.43 98 92 90 Tee aie oS 3} 41] 41 
1913... -. 9)|- 38 70.9 | .247 | 17.09 100 100 100 | ROR nah 3 37 | 21 
1914____ ll 34 | 69.1] .222 | 15.24 97 90 ih eae f i) 3} 41 4) 
1915___ Il 34} 69.5] .233 | 15.91 98 04; @}-...--. 1 39 3} 24] 59 
1917_._- 8 34} 71.3.) .365 | 26.03 101 148 ae Beckie sd= ihe < 04 
1939. __ ll 76} .71.7 | .551 | 39.51 101 223 231 3; se... 8 | 66 
1920.._. 10 43 | 69.9) .680 | 47.68 99 | 275 279 Re, eS 7| 26) 49 
1922___- 10 62) 7L8| .442 | 31.05 101 179 ge ek ERE a ols eee 15 | 85 
1924 __- 11 84) 52.0) .604 | 29.13 73 | 245 170 | 69 ig ae 7 18 
Stopper makers 
1907... 9| 10! 728 |$0.316 [$23.01 | 103] 105| 108 |._-..|..--}-.- 20 }...-- 4 
1908____ Q 9/ 72.9)} .223 | 1610); 103 74 _ ee wee ee i...) 44 
1909___- y 9! 71.6} .270|} 19.22; 101 89 . be a Lae 22} 22) 2 
1910___- 10 12| 73.0} .260/| 19.14] 1038 86 a a, Ase S t.... 7 
1911 -___ 10 10°} 72.0} .273 | 19.53 | 102 90 2S BRS hee ae hen 60 
1912. __- 10 10} 70.8} .272/| 18.91]; 100 90 og hee RE ARIS _. ee 5 
1913___- 10 10 | 70.6 | .302 | 21.25 100 100 — he SK ee 10 10; 8&0 
1914____ 12 12 | 70.2! .251 | 17.60 99 83 eh RE 8; 33) 58 
1915____ 12 12| 69.7) .263 | 18.13 99 87 A MR Ae aEeeel| 7 
1917... 8 10 | 67.8} .433 | 20.15 96 143 4 iL a Oe 20; 30); 50 
1919___. il 15 | 69.6) .660 | 45. 94 99 +219 216 Oe ti dcmtieend« 7 7] 5 
1920... - 11 12; 65.0) .718 | 46.73 92 | 238 _ ce Fees Lape 8 8) 50 
1922... 10 12/| 66.4) .459 | 30.52 94} 152 Wes} 974... 1... 25; 8) 42 
1924 ___ 11 19 | 56.6 | .573 | 32. 26 80; 190 2h | eae ee = }--.-|.. 
Stopper setters 
1907 ___. 9 45 | 51.5 |$0. 630 $31.79 | 100} 114 eS See See a 9 
1908 __ __ 9 40 | 54.3) .343 | 18 50/7 105 62 4 ees PS Se oe 20 
1909____ 9 34 | 55.4) .552 | 20.36) 107); 100 Rte, 5 OR PS Oe oe | 24 
1910_.__|- 10 39} 52.6} .577 = 81 | 102/| 104 106 | 69) @) }#16 L_----}----- | 10 
1911_.__ 10 39 | 55.3) .498 08 | 107 90 ba. 2 ROS Te | ae ee | 3l 
_ Bae 10 42; 51.7) .496 | 25.36) 100 90 DC eRe eR ee Oe |} 10 
913__.- 10 43} 51.6] .553 | 28.01 100 | 100 - 2 £ SES SESS 2 ee 9 
1914_._- 12 44} 50.7| .376] 19.03 98 68 68 | 68 f o9) bs. <..}...-- 1] 
1915___- 12 42; 51.5} .423] 21.76 | 100 76 78 | 71 1) 1314 f__ LI}. 14 
1917_.-"} 8] 40] 49.6] .815 | 40 03 47) 143 | 90}..-..|..-- Jo | 10 
1919...) ll 46 | 53.7 | 1.002 | 58.64 | 104] 197 209 | 67) (') | #9)]----- 2; 15 
1920___- li 50 | 651.0 | 1.225 | 61. 45 222 oy | aR ee ee oe | 8 
1922___ ll 43 | 52.3} .786| 40.98; 101 142 | oh See 228 ee oe | 16 
1924____ 11 53 | 48.8 | .977 | 47.65 177 et vet ine Beads e---b-J-.|--- 
Steel pourers 
w07_..| 9| 29| 55.4 |$0.603 lgaa39/ 99 | 108! 106] 72 /-.-..|.....|..-..).--- 14 
1908 _.__ 9 28 | 57.4 ‘ae 24.25 | 103 69 (es, [eee 2e8 ee oe 21 
1909_._- 9 28} 57.5| .576| 31.61 | 103 90 Ps eee eS aa 2! 
1910... 10 32; 55.6) .617 ay 100 96 9 | 66; (@) | #9 }_----]----- 13 
1911_._- 10 30 | 55.1) .585 . 91 99 &4 ea, PRPS ORS eee See 30 
1912_._. 10 34 | 55.7) .570 | 30.65] 100 89 — Da, BS CE OR ee 18 
1913__.. 10 34 55. 7 . 640 , 39 100 190 100 71 ee. eee eee ee eee Or 18 
1914...) 2 37 | 525) .444 42; 69 68 | 57 f $24 j___--]..--- 19 
1915..-.| 12 35 | 538.5] .526] 27.96| 96) 82 81} 60| @) 217 }.---|----- 23 
a 8 27 52.7} .849/ 43.62| 95] 133) © 127] 78 |.....|..-..}.----]----- 2 
...-| 10 30} 56.5 | 1.110 as , 101 | 173 | © 182] 68-)_.-..)---.-}----- 3} 27 
1920___. il 38 | 52.9) 1.326 30 95 | 207 - ha, > eee Ree eee eee 16 
1922... 10 35 | 52.9| .905 | 47.31 95 | 141 2. 8 Bee Eee See eee 20 
1924... - il 46 | 48.8 | 1.073 | 52.16 88 | 168 162} 70 | 30 }2__..}2----]----- Je 
1 Not presented separately. ® Includes all ‘* Over 48 and under 60.” 
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Index numbers Per cent of employees whose average 
A Aver- (1913= 100) full-time hours per week were— 
Num- As. Aver-| age — 
Num=| ber | gj. | 2ge | full- | 
ris ber of | time | c@r- | time | py. Full- Over) 54 Over Over 
Year of em- | hours ings | week- time Earn-| time | 48 | 48 | and 60 72 
plants} ploy- per per ly heard ings | week- | and | and! un- go | and 79 and 
ees | Seek | hour | earn- r | Per ly | un-| un-| der un-| ‘“ | not 
ings he hour| earn- | der | der | 60 der over 
ings 54 72 | 84 
| 
Mold cappers 
} 
i07...-| 8] 48] 54.5 [$0,347 Igian.02) 92! 96 ) Og ee es ee Oe 17| 8 
1908. . 39 | 53.7] .196110.57| 90! 54 eS 2 ES es eee eS. 18 5 
1909 _ 8 43 54.0 | , 271 |-14. 26 91 75 70 | 77 } [. |e 14 9 
1910. 9} 52] 57.0| [314] 16.96) 96) 87 84| 23 | (i) | 946 | OR ap 19| 12 
1911... 9 37 | 64.2] . 2821] 17.36) 108 78 i om 2 Res ee ee be 62 5 
1912._.- 10 52; 61.5) .301 | 17.2 103 84 85 8 Be BeBe ee! 27| 15 
1913_.-- 10 61 59.5 | .360 | 20. 28 100 100 , be RS I ne 13 
1914...- 10 39 | 60.8) .260 | 15. 67 102 72 77 | 38] @) | ee eis lg oe 
1915_.-. 10 40 | 60.9 | .294 | 17. 53 102 82 86} 38] @) Sir 4 10 ee 
1917_.-- 5 29; 54.6| .631 | 33. 01 92 175 163 eee. &e.- he) | PTD Tecan 
1919. 4 55 | 61.5 - 688 | 42.31 | 103 191 209 a t- @) Fe SPT. ...21....- | 36 15 
1920. ... 9 70 58.0) .755 | 43. 56 97 210 215 oa eee | ssittntend | a 29 7 
1922. 10 49 58. 1 . 572 | 33. 16 98 159 | 2 gf A ae cose eae | 8] 24 6 
1924 i) 66 | 48.4) .728 | 35.19 81 | 202 | DE TBE Entindulencechocddatehawcts 
Ingot strippers 
907....| 9. 20} 67.4 |$0.310 |$19.60} 96| 93 96} 31 |_..-- Jt... 4| 21! 35 
1908... Gq 28} 68.4 . 238 | 16.34 98 71 72 aR tdcleam Sik. | alow al 21 21 36 
1900... 9 28 70.2) . 264) 1817} 100 79 OT. Be ldee ce | ak. SEP 14] 21 42 
1910... 10 31) 68.1) .303 | 19. 69 97 91 8 | 10) () J] «Ra ee 32 38 
1911_... 10 27 | 70.4; .282/ 19.26] 101 84 eee @) | 11 |]... 22; 44 22 
1912.2... 10 28 68.8 | .320 | 20.90 98 96 92) 11) @) | 411 J... 14 29 36 
1913. 10 28 | 69.9 .334 | 22.81 100 100 Tee ic. () (321 j...-- 7 21 50 
1914_. 2. 12 29) 66.0) .313 | 20.11 94 94 88 271 | | @) 78 10 7-...- 7 28 35 
1915_.- 12 31 66.2 | .332 | 21.39 95 99 94 a ot) ioe eo 39 32 
1917... S 33 | 68.7 | .479 | 31.71 98 143 =e Ba j= weosel | Oe 19 
1919. 10 36 65. 3 . 726 | 47.41 93 217 ae) 8; @) | *251..-.- 14 47 6 
1920... 11 34 59. 1 . 892 | 52. 56 85 267 230 41 (?) + | oe eee 6 2y 
1922....) 11 391 65.5) .613 | 39.90] 94] 184 175} 15' (1) [338 |----. i0| 38] 18 
1924... ll 7 51.0} .804 | 40.88 73 241 179 | 57 Biot Sart. J... 241... lame | Mei. 
. Laborers 
1907... q 801 78. 0 |$0. 155 |$12. 12 104 81 DD ea tatns SiB< denbiaees 3| 2h} 75 
1908... 9 425 76.2) .155 | 11.80 101 Sl ge RR met 6 8 31 56 
1909... G 564 76.9 | .151 | 11.62 102 79 a ee (‘) | 32 1 4 25 69 
1910... 10 786 | 77.8! .163 | 12.69 104 85 4 ae A 3 2; 35] @61 
1911.22. 10 593 | 74.6!) .166 | 12.39 99 86 4 eee eu, BR. 5 4 43; 48 
1912....1 10) 626| 75.7| .167| 1264] 101| 87 | Se Raa 1 aaa wim 3} 5] 39 | 54 
1913... 10 681 75. 1 . 192 | 14.38 100 100  /_ Cd | Sal 1 6; 40; 8 
1914. . 2. 12 546 74.0} .193 | 14.27 4g 101 . «|| ee erable aachiininds 7 8 47 37 
1915... 12 496 | 74.3 .193 | 14.31 99 101 Ya Se \ 9} 45 38 
Gilson & 493 | 73.4) .298 | 21.92 98 155 GEE FiciswaBhdns ole akan 2 2) 67 29 
1919... il 691 70.8 | . 489 | 34.62 44 255 241 j._.-- @) | 35 5 24 34 | 382 
1920... 10 7 74.9 | .537 | 40.17 100 280 Z7Ptieu: .. (@) | 84 2 25 19 50 
1922... il 454 | 70.7) .363 | 25.64 94} 189 Wei isa:.- (4) | #10 1} 15] 67| 8 
1924... . ll 593 58.0 .448 | 25. 87 77 | 233 180 | 26 2; 3 52 | BS jab astbdiide 
| 

















ep 7 per cent. ehets full-time hours were 91. 
presented separately. 
* Includes all “‘ Over 48 and under 60.” 
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Index numbers Per cent of employees whose » 
(1913109) full-time hours per week w 
Aver- Aver- 
Num- " Aver- 
Nome) bert fait | 28° | fui bah | 83 
0 earn- | , ver a 
wear | Jat | em. | tm] ings [tite | Fl learn ut | ag [as | [Paa"| | 
plants | ploy- 1 per my hears ings week! and | and 56 and | 286 | 8 
6es sheds hour | ‘ings | per A aoe aa aoe | aoe pal | a 
¢ our er | ¢ aer poy 
week ings 56 60 72 | 
Stockers 
1910_-_- 17 448 76. 8 $0. 177 3. 69 99 90 ee en ae etnias i § 2 
1911_~_- 17 419} 77.4] .172}1273 96 87 Oe hote.14<%.c8..4.08.-... 29| 52 ) 
1912___- 17 413 | 77.0] 176} 13. 51 09 89 OS fcec_.lic-ph.-s.c).---5 7\ ¢ ” 
1913_._- 17 417 | 77.8| .197 | 15.30 100 100 ers ee Gee ee Si f 31 
1914... | 22] 409] 77.0] .204/ 15.66] 99] 104 | eae a ose: 8 | 93 
1915_..- 22 366 | 77.3 199 | 15. 41 99 101 | Pere Pa, Ge eee: 10 | 4) 
1917_...| 13] 2431] 77.4] .206)2292/] 99) 150 | reel eet hae Gah) hae | 7 94 
1919._-.| 17] 476) 75.7] .506 | 38.30| 97] 257 250 |... _- @) | @ }#i0|....| 7 3 
1920_..- 19 573.| 70.9] .573 }.40.18 91 | 291 263 |. ..-- @) | @))? 26 g | ) 
1922. ... 22 647 73.9 | .3879 | 28. 07 95 192 183 3} @) (’) 34 29 5 
1924... 26 781, 58.2] .540 | 31. 37 7 274 205 7| 27 Ss ee 2 | { 
Stock cranemen 
| 
1910__.. 13 75 78. 8 |$0. 223 |$17. 60 100 OF | ee () 11} (@) 3 ) 
1911... 13 70 | 75.6 . 207 | 15. 61 96 87 OP Bcwai () 1] () 23 5 at 
1912... 14 72) 73:9 | .228 1] 18.02 | 100 96 Clic omdiideeliss Gach. ted ae 5S 19 
1913... 15 84 79. 1 ~ 238 | 18. 85 100 100 ee Se eee eee 5 40) 
1914. _.. 20 98 | 78.4 . 237 | 18. 58 o9 100 99 j...-. rer Sam et 4 ( 35 
1915... 20 94 77.4] .253 | 19.77 98 | 106 105 j.2--- vr ae ee 4 2 
1917_..- ll 64} 77.4) .338 | 26.11 98 | -142 | ae ae Sa . 2 
3919._.- 15 115 75.2.) .556 | 41. 81 95 234 222 |... .- (1) (4) -4 210 13 
1920_... 17 150} 67.8 | .686 | 47.02 86 | 238 249 |. ._- 4 () ) 7 
3922. _.- 20 178} 73.3 | .460 | 33. 85 93 | 193 180 |..-_- G@) | @) 4413 io} ¢ 14 
1924... 25 228) 57.3 .G647 | 36.97 | 272) 272 196 |..._- | 361. 50 2 
Charging-machine operators 
! 
1910___-)} i7 73°} 76.8 |$0.204 ($22. 52 98 88 he ee ee ee 8 | ) 
1911___- 17 72) 74.7] .287 | 21.37 96 86 cf eS Ce PP ‘ais 25 
wa...F =«2«@ 72) 75.8] .312 1] 23. 97 93 2 TA BOS RA 14| 
1913____ 17 76) 78.0] .335 | 26.12 100 100 a A ee ere 5 } 
1914___. 22 86) 77.41 .307 | 23. 66 99 92 _ + 2a ae “5 5 ) 
1915. ._. 22 86} 77.7) £3301 25.55; 100 99 a lk Pe eee Bi 
117... 13 641 77.1] .467 |,.35. 91 99 | 139 cS ao a: ext | 72 2s 
3919... 17}. 98] 75.3] .753 | 56.70 97 | 225 Sh) kas... % (%) $210 fu. | 
1920... 19 137 |. 67.2] .895 | 59. 83 86 | 267] 229 }...-- 1) | (1) ) 438 4 2 
hk ciate 22 133 | 72.2) .625 | 45.09 93 | 187 $73) jxai.- () + (@) p*16] 12 i9 
tte 26 203 | 56.3) .863 | 48. 43 72 | 258 1$5 4 CC Li 2 
Door operators 
1910... 15 165 | 75.9 ($0,101 | $7.72 99 90 | ee OL ee: 4242) OO} B 
W911. __- 15 160} 75.5) .100) 7.53 Gs Ro ft ee a: Se 21) 5 24 
easel 15} 187) 76.0) .102] 7.72) 9} 91 | Ap RL Bee. es} BO} 49) 31 
Laval 15 160} 769) .112) 863] 100; 100 100 |--.-. te 8, Bp 2) 47; # 
1914___. 19 170} 77.0) .109) 835] 100 ee | eet PS ee es 14} 56) 3 
1915___- 19 176; 76.5] .1il e 99 99 (4d SES SO Ee oe 14} 63 4 
1919... 15| 165] 73.8| .32i | 23. % | 287 273 |... ” . Syey 65) 2 
1920____ 15 264; 66.1) . 26. 27 $6 | 359 303 I. =2* ) 1%45) 10) 4! ‘ 
1922____ 16 288 | 70.1/| .279 | 19.76 91 |} 249 228 5 >| (©) Peay 20) 46 16 
1924___. 16 346 | 55.0] .381 | 21.22 72} 340 244 7{ 331 56}... 3 
1 Not presented separately. . 


* 3 Includes all “Over 48 and under 60.” 
6 Including less than 1 per cent whose full-time hvurs per week were 89. 
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HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS, AND INDEX NUMBERS 
THEREFOR, IN SPECIFIED YEARS, BY OCCU PATION—Continued 
OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES—Continued 
| 
Index numbers Per cent of employees whose average 
(1913100) full-time hours per week were— 
Num-| 4Ver | 4 vor- — 2. ae ue she 
Num-j| ber fale age ful. | | | 
Year os dnl time | Snes | time | Bull-ln | Full- | op “an — 60 | 72 
hours | ‘"8° jweekty| time |*°%""| time and} and 
Plants} ploy- | per | ,P& | earn- |hours| 185 | weokiy|2@4) and) 5_ | and 84 
ees “| hour | ~ per ¥) un-{ un-] 7 | an- | 22 | un 
be a» ‘mgs | Per | hour} ®™ | der | der der | Ser | der 
week ings . 5A =i 1 64 
56 60 | | 
Mciters’ helpers, first 
1910-22) 47] 341] 77.7 j$a.416 jg32.27| 201] 95 ee ee i ---4.....| 7] 62] 38 
Milo us 17 338 | 75.3) .400 |) BD. 12 08 I SO 15s. ‘ac Se ot “Oe 70 13 
912.84 17 347 76. 5 . 417 | 31. 89 99 95 ji eee ee Bee 2 79 19 
1913_.2% 17 364 77.1 . 440 | 3B 89 100 100 100 j____. c'* Gee sere 3 71 26 
1914_..5 22 404 75.6] .420 | 31. 60 9S 95 OB 8.2... (4) > oe eee 76 15 
1915.23 22 422 75.5] .437 |] 32. 80 9s 99 OF pkJ.. 4) (') 59 2.3. 76 4 
1917_..: 13 272 7623 . 56 | 44. 36 be) 133 See eee i. a. 10 Ss 67 33 
1919_..2 17 402 74.9} .966 | 72.35 97 220 213 j_.... (4) (@) 7811 ]__. 67 22 
1920... 19 620 69.4) L089 | 75. 09 90 248 y - 2 ae (4) (4) 4333 j____- 66 2 
1922.44 22 622 71.4 .775 | SA 34 93 176 168 j____.| (9 (@) 1815 l 78 5 
1924..<. 26 885 55.5 | 1.064 | 59. 16 72 242 ie tk. 41 Ge e4..5.53.- i) a J 
Meiters’ helpers, second 
1910._ 02 17 339 76. 6 |$0. 272 $20. 87 100 93 5 Bees ee Se ee e 60 31 
1911__-3 17 335 74.5 . 263 | 19. 62 97 90 «Ete Re eR 35 42 23 
1912... 3 17 347 | 75.8] .274 4 2.77 99 94 Oe 8. dese). st .....5.-..- 20; 451 29 
1913_...3 17 360 76. 7 . 292 | 22. 36 100 100 100 j_...- “oe ? Se ieee 43 37 
1914_..4 22 492 | 74.7] .278 | 2. 70 97 95 98 j_._.. () } @) 8g 15 | 54 22 
1915.03 22 420 | 74.54 .291 | 21. 57 97 100 OF its. (@) | @) }%10 14 55 21 
1917... 13 272 75. 9 . 397 | 28.93 99 136 134 j____- AF Pe Fee ee 74 26 
1919__.4 17 410 74.4 . 693 | 51. 56 97 237 ape 1-225 « (') (1) }212)_....| 72 17 
1920... 2 19 721 69. i . 781 | 53.80 ot) 7 241 j-....; @) | () 4%34 3} 62 i 
1922... 5 22 704 71.2 . 557 | 39. 50 93 191 ie ett. () (1) $316 12 65% 5 
1924. __. 26 | 1,072 55.3 . 758 | 41.98 72 260 188 2 36 fb ee a 6 4.2.35 
— —_—_- — _- _ —. ——$—$———__ — -_--—— 
Meiters’ helpers, third 
1910....] 17] 298] 76.5 \$0.196 |$14.97| 93] 92 g9 |... PS oe ee 8| 66| 2 
9911..<a 17 394] 73.9] .185 4 18. 67 95 84 Fe Fe GP eee ee 20) 73 4% 
1912..:4 17 414 | 75.4) . 199] 45. 01 97| 93 | ROR BE LS eee 7| % 16 
1913. 16 458 77.9) .214) 6. 64 100 100 od Ee eee sae 1| 63 36 
1914__.3 21 442 77.4 . 207 | 15. 98 9 97 fer ee? eee eee 69 31 
0015..33 21 454 77.7 | .212}) 16. 44 100 99 _ ) Se Be? Tee Oe ee 67 33 
1917.23 ll 208 77.5 . 328 | 25. 26 99 153 | ee el REA ISA 64 % 
1919__.4 17 602 | 76.64 .532) 40.75 9; 249 25 i... £3 ()} 26...) 66 28 
1920. 23 19 970 | 67.8) .645 | 43.64 87 | 301 262}... i (1) 1338 2 5S 1 
1922__ 24) 22 980 72.9 . 432 | 31. 44 Q4 202 189 jj... ‘) () 1410 13 54 21 
124.5. 26 | 1,329 55.5 | .601 | 33. 39 7i 281 21 1 41 a i2... 1 4 2 
Stopper settlers 
1910..: 20| 30] 76.2 |$0.313 |g3.63| 99/| 96 Ee ee oe 2. J ieafoty 
Wil. oJ 10 29} 73.54 .313) 2.11 95 95 SF A Re See Be) et... 
Wi2_. 4 10 29 | 75.84 .329 | 24.92 $8 Wi  , OO SARS Se Pee eee 93 7 
M3 _. a3 7) 30 | 77.384 .325128.10| 100! 100 | J, ae ee Ss a ee 7 
1914 __ 33 10 32 | 75.04% .287 | 21. 46 97 &8 2p $201 nad ee Jee Fe 13 
15-233 10 32 | 74.64 .296 | 21. 06 97 91 jt See es ae 25 | 63 13 
17 ---d $| 36] 75.3] .414|3090| 97 | 127 Py ae ae =a tee De 7 | 2 
1919__ 10 45| 73.84} .684|5048|) 95) 210 21 | © (iy F816) 63} 2 
1920.2 J i2 Jl | 68.4] .778 | 58.17 8B | 239 212 }.-.-- (i (@) 743417__..__] 65 il 
1922 __ 17 83 | 70.9] .561 | 3073 92 173 158 7,';@47@ 491 12; &4 17 
4...) 21) 1239 55.8] .763} 4207] 71! 235 18) 6) 31} 584.24... 34 3 
4 4 4 
1 Not presented separ:ibely. ? Includes all “Over 48 and under 60.” 
[13] 
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Index numbers Per cent of employees whose ave 
2 (1913100) full-time hours per week wer 
Num- | Po, Aver- | AVé- = 
— = fue | 88 | fait. | eine! 0 
of | earn- Over ver . 
veur | Tr | am | H2B6,| Sigs [tame Ful tearn. Ral | as (ae | [56 || 7, 
plants | ploy- per df ings | veokly| @nd|and| 5. | and | {ne | an 
ees | (P| Nour | Game MOUrS| per “gen | un-| un- | % | un | Be) un. 
week | OUr ings | der = r 72 | 84 
al aal a ” 
Steel pourers 
] 
1910__.. 14 47 | 75.3 |$0. 308 |$23.05 | 98 83 2 ae Se ee ll | 66 
1911___- 14 44| 73.7] .304/ 22.32) 96} 82 Oe ee ee ee 23 | 68 ’ 
1912___- 15 50| 76.5! .321 | 24.57} 99) 87 —_) OPS Ew VE Dee 20| 52] 2 
1913__.- 16 56 | 77.0! .370} 28.46} 100) 100 ee ae eee ‘| 71 
1914___. 21 70 | 76.4! .3394 25. 94 99 | $92 | OR Ee ae ee ll | 66 
1915... 21 70| 75.7! .356| 26.99} 98) 96 VO Sea ae 11 | 72 
1917__.. 12 48 | 76.0 | .466|°35.60} 99 | 126 | a Se ee ee Eee 79 
1919___. 17 69 | 73.2) .7 58. 27 95 | 215 205 |__... @® | @ | 916 fL--- 74 10 
1920... 18 112} 68.0) .929 | 62.31 88 251 219 |__._. (2) P96 I4i.. 63 2 
1922__.. 21 101 | 70.4) .645/ 45.48) 91! 174 160} 4) @) | @) /418 9| 54 
1924... 25 147 | 56.5 | .837 | 47.38 73 | 226 166} 13) 2} 47 }....-]_..-- 7 
Mold cappers 
| 
1010_... ~ | 76.5 |$0.217 |$16.49| 97 85 _, Eee ee ae ae it ..1 ‘20 
1911-...) 8} 38! 74.0] .215/15.78} 94) 84) = 79].2...)..2.- eee [og 21 | 68 
1912... 9 52 | 79.3] .228| 18.00} 101 | 89 | OD f.it..}|..42 ne 15| 35 ) 
1913....| 12 68 | 78.6) .255| 20.04) 100) 100} 100 }-_._.|-2-2.).222-}.._.- 6} 53 
1914____ 13 70 | 77.7 | .232/ 17.96} 99) 91)  } PROM SAS hee Tree | 57 
1915___. 13 72 | 76.1 | .254| 19.24] 97) 100) | Pre Be RS ee 1 / 70} 19 
1917__.. 6 38 | 76.7) .364| 28.16) 98) 143) © 142 j..2..|..22-/..-2-)...--]-2.-- | 63 37 
1919__.. 1] 97 «74.3/] .588) 43.69} 95) 231 218 }_.... @) ) @) | 411 fu | 85 { 
1920__.- 7 73 | 70.0) .635 | 44.65 89 | 249 ee @) | @) [923]. .__- 77 
1922_>_- 8} 92 65.5} .460| 31.33| 83| 180 6} 14!) 0) @)|816) 12] 57 
1924... 7 86 55.0) .609 | 34.21 70 | 239 171 38 | 6) 56 }..... { Sag 
| Ladle cranemen 
1 
1910__.. 16 90 | 77.2 |$0. 294 ls2a. 76 100 | 86 oe ee ee Se 9| 59 2 
1911__.. 16] _86| 74.6] .287] 21.32) 97 &4 } Te Oe eee ae 24) 5; 
1912____} ~ 16 90 | 76.2] .317| 24.22] 99] 93 | PETER RW AES Te 70 | 63 7 
1913 ___. 17 90 | 77.2] .341 | 26.34; 100); 100 0 PAi..).) £..35..).Sd... 9} 62 
1914_... 22 104} 76.5 | .305 | 23.34] 99 89 > ee RE pees Ta 6| 7i 
1915....| 22] 107| 760] .327| 24.92] 98) 96 TU REE Pea Se 6 | 76 
1917... 13 82| 76.4| .466| 35.64} 99) 137 ) SS Pe aS ee Bree 1175 | 2 
1919___. 17 119 | 75.6| .733 | 55,41 98 | 215 210 |... I , $6 |... | 8 13 
1920___- 19 146 | 68.3 | .837 | 56. 63 88 | 245 215 |_...- i 1) | 336 3/ 59 2 
1922___. 21 153 | 72.9} .588 | 4283} 94] 172 163 |....- ! 1) }912) 13 | 57 17 
1924__.. 25 241 | 55.2) .832 | 46.06 72 | 244 175 Sp Fe Bi Gi.i-j.u... 6 I 
Ingot strippers 
1910__.- 15 46 | 73.7 |$0. 275 \si9. 88 ua 93 91 7a, <. 35... Se... 22) 47 { 
1911___. 15 51 | 71.9) .256| 1806| 97 86 83 j..... 0 1) | #6 8| 83 ' 
1912___. 15 55 | 72.9) .278| 19.99| 98!] 94 92 |....-. 1 1) } 96] 87 7 
1913___- 15 61) 745) .296 |) 21.85; 100} 100 100 |_.... ; * 96 L4.. 76 ") 
1914___. 18 47 | 75.8) .292 | 21.72). 102 99 3.2... i fi $6 |... 77 7 
1915_ _.. 18 48 | 76.3)! .303 | 22.76) 102} 102 104 |_.... " 1) | 361... 71| 2B 
1917___- 13 39 | 70.9) .449) 30, 85 95 | 152 MPT. 3 43 si = 52 2h 
1919__.. 15 48 69.9  .749 | 52. 36 94} 253 240 |....- 1) 1) | 333 |___-- 63 4 
1920_ _.. 16 71} 69.3) .790 | 54, 21 93 | 267 248 1} @ | @) [234 4.L.-- 43; 21 
1922___. 18 65 | 72.8) .559 | 40 61 98 189 186 |...-- 1) | @) 1815 6| 58 2) 
1924____ 20 98 | 57.8| .726| 4211) .78| 245 198 8] 2] 50 f-...-).2.-- y 
1 Not presented separately. ® Includes all ‘‘Over 48 and under 60.’’ 
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“: “HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS, AND INDEX NUMBERS 
/HEREPOR, IN SPECIFIED YEARS, BY OCCUPATION —Continued 
OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES—Concluded 
Index numbers Per cent of employees whose average 
(1913100) full-time hours per week were— 
Aver-| 4 ver. | AVer- 
‘Nam-|Num-| cai | @8¢ | fan. | | Seid apie 9 A 
| ber of} ber Of! time | &8fD- | time | Full- Full- Over | ‘Over! 60 | 72 
Year | plants} em- heurs ings wast time |Earn-| time 48 | 48 | 56 | and | and 
ployees . per oes hours} ings | weekly} and | and | 56 | and un-| beans | 4 
Ps hour in per | per | earn- | un-! un- un-| der der | 
85 lweek | hour ings | der’ der der | 72 84 
Pi 60 
| = ee . |. oT oe babe 
Engineers, locomotive 
| } 
2 ig10....| WM] 107] 77.3 [$0244 $1892] 101) 83 | | i RR SS. | = 6| 68) 26 
9 i911 | 14] 743] .247/ 1832) 97) 84) aie ee Pt: —_- 38) 54 8 
9g 912. __- 15 117} 75.8] .262| 19.86 99 89 | _, el ot sah Lae | 14] 77 rf) 
95, 1913. _- 16 119 76. 6 . 295 | 22, 55 100 100 | . | = be mae ‘| 12; 71 17 
2 ou. |) = 62t |) 137 | 765] 1281} 2051} 100! 95) 95)... BBC EE 2222] 10} 68) 21 
17 a5...) 22) 138) 771) .279) 21.57) 101) 95) 96 1 eae: ap ema l.....1 6] 70} 24 
21 i9-..| 17] 166} 75.6] .666| 5035] 99) 226, 223].._.. (1) | @) | #4 /..-..) 80) 16 
10 1020 18 214} 69.6| .732 | 50.83 91 | 248 | 225 |.-.--| (1) | (i) | 227 | 22; 48) 3 
2 1922 20 219 7L.4 . 527 | 37. 62 93 | 179 167 _.| () (‘) | 319 7\ 58) 16 
f 1924 23 325 | 55.4] .700 | 38.73 72 | 237 172) 11; 42} 40) 1] 1) 4 2 
$ 
Switchmen 
| | | 
1910_ - 14 109 77. 3 \$0. 185 |$14. 29 101 | 80 BO? eS ee Lee Bs | 66 28 
3) 19)1__-- 15 117 74.4 . 186 | 13. 85 98 | 81 ( , PPS Bee oe eee 38} 53 q 
i 1912... 15 118 | 75.2] .1990}1492] 99) 87 85 |....- 2h Heh) ee 5 | 75 10 
50 1913___. 16 127 76. 3 . 230 | 17. 55 100 | 100 | | ae Fe. ee oe 13 | 72 16 
41 1914... 21 149 | 765] .226/ 17.29) 100; 98) bed BR MOR e ee ll | 67 22 
1 1915___- 21 150; 77.0) .225 | 17.33 10i | 98 | _ , ey Ses > a 5| 70 25 
19 1919. _ 17 194 76. 2 . 555 | 42. 29 100 2Al | y Soon (‘) (*) S23 tenncl we 19 
37 1920. _ i8 297 69.3 .617 | 42. 84 91 268 | 244 |_...- () (@) 1327; 19] 52] 2 
4 1922. - 20 275 72.0 . 439 | 31. 61 94 191 | {ea (') (‘) ;3 13 11 | 58 i8 
024-.| 2B] 406} 56.0) . 586 | 3280) 73) 255) 187} 12) 39) 41) | 2) 3) 3 
| | | 
Laborers 
1 | j | 
I910___. 17 | 1,038 74. 5 |$0. 157 |$11. 69 98 | 84 82 j.....) () (?) 34 26 48 | 22 
1911___- 17 806 73. 2 . 161 | 11.78 96 86) GS }.2i. () (1) 84 31 52 14 
32 1912__ 17 048 | 74.7] .164] 12.21 9 | 88) hans. ()} @) | 46] 18] 56] 20 
19 1913__ 17 | 1,109 | 76.2) .187 | 1424] 100| 100 100 |... () 1} @)} 84] 10) 56) 30 
27 1914... 22 805 69. 5 . 185 | 12, 84 91) 90 71 @) {| @ 411 41 38 9 
29 1915 22} 723| 70.8| .186/ 1319] 93) 99) 93 |_...- () | @) |} 38] 43) 36) 1 
2 1917 13| 653 | 74.4| .202/2173| 98| 156| 153)... ~ Ace ---lee-.-| 22] 58| 20 
q 1919... 17 | 1,266 | 76.2) .468 | 35. 66 100 | 250 , i ee @) | @) 83 13 63 20 
4 1920___. 18 | 1,393 68. 5 . 525 | 36. 21 90 281 254 j.....| (@) (1) | 327 24 46, 2 
13 1922... 21 992 | 67.9 | .354 | 24 22 89 189 170 1} @ @) | 217 39 35 7 
2 1924... 25 | 2,037 59.0 | .434 | 25.73 77 232 181 3 29 6 6 51 3 1 
17 | | 
1 
‘Not presented separately. 
‘Includes all ‘‘ Over 48 and under 60.” 
‘Less than 1 per cent, 
24 
4 
7 
2” 
17 
23 
4 
21 
” 
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| Index numbers {Per cent of employees sho verams 
“ Aver-| 4 vor. | Aver- (1913100) full-time hours per week wer.—° 
um-} age j* age — = 
Num-} ber of} fuil- | 8° | fulk } poy! Fue (%etl 44 |Over 
Year | berof| em- | time | S°™™"| time |/"""|Karn- 7% 40 48 60 | 
plants! ploy- | hours ings weekly time ings time and and and | } 72 
ee per | ,PeT |'enen- hours| ‘hor, | Weekly | Ta] um 448 [| 60 | ~ 
ou ; per earn- der over 
week ings ned ings yd 48 = 
Rollers ar 
1910... . 51 174] 42.7 |$1. 025 $43.73 | 100] 90 901 @) | @ Ir100]-___ | _ 
1911 _ -- 6} 1| 42.7] 1.109] 47.23] 100] 97 971 @) | @) T100]____ | 
1912... 6] 220] 42.7] 1007/4682) 100) 96| 96] (1) | (*) ]7100].. 
1913.... 9} 356] 42.7] 1.139] 48.59] 100] 100 100} (@) | @) j7100]-__ | 
1914----| 40 | 345} 42.74 1.115) 47.59] 100] 98 98} (*) | () i100 
1915 _- - 10} 349} 427] 4.106] 47.17| 400| 97 97 ( re 7100}... hae 
W919. _ 91 410] 42.71 2.248195.99] 100/] 197 iwi (| bi sot tte 
2920____. 9] 476] 42.7] 2.542 $108.54] 100] 223 2231 (@) | () ioo}._.. | 
7922... 9} 400} 42711.701} 7256] 100] 149 4970) | ( Fiwd. |. 
aia | 9| 4141 42.7{ 2.000] 89.36] 100/ 184 184 | 100). fe 
Rollers, level-handed xe 
1919... 7 46 | 42.7 181.362 1958.16 |... pRe teh BSE tat kK - 
1920__.- 7| 212) 42.7) 1599} 68.29/.. |. shier_28. ¢ ( 7100} A ss 
1922... . 3 138] 427] .024 | 38. 62}_.....)_....-/..___. i) | @) [7100]___ |. 
1924. ... 6 166} 42.7 ar ee SS Read Dee 
Roughers 7 
1910__.. 5| 174] 42.7 1$0.425 $13.14} 100] 80 80} (4) | ©) 7100)__. | 
1911___ 6} 196} 427) .507/ 21.63) 100] 95 951 () | () f100}___-- 
12... | 6| 216] 42.7] .513121.89| 190] 96 91) | () fool | 
1913____ 10} 380] 42.7] 533] 22.73) 200| 100 100} @) | () Prioo}_ | 
1914. 11} 367] 42.7] .560/ 283.87] 100] 105 ros | () | (1) P1080]... | 
1915...) 1] 366) 427) .562) 23.96) W00] 105 105 | (1) | (4) 77100) -___. “ 
1919__ 9} 447] 42.7) 1.193] 50.94] 100] 224 224 | (2) | (*) [7100] | 
1920__- 9| 502] 427] .363158.21| 100| 256 236 | 1) | (1) P00}. | l 
1922_.__| 9] 429] 427] .893/ 38.08] T00/| 168 168 | (1) 1 (@) 100] ._ — 
1924... 91 465] 427/1.150/ 4911] 100/ 216 216 | 100 |____- =t-Een---|--2 
C ich 8 2a . “7 
— — 1 
1910____. 5| 474) 42.7 |$0.427 |$18.23] 10} 92 92} (4) | © 7400 |___- }- 
1911____ 6} 198] 427] .487] 20.79} 100] 105 105 | @) | (1) }7100 4-22). I 
1912___- 6} 239| 427] .403]17.20| 100! 87 87 | (4) | 7100}. | ont 1 
1913___ 4 10 354 | 42.7 463 | 19.74 | 100) 10 100} ® | @) Pioy i. 
1914 ___ 1} 347) 42.714 .468199.95| 200| 101 im} 4) | 4) Pioy | 1 
1915... | 11] 861 | 4274 .489120.87| 100/| 106. 106 | ©) es 7100) | 1 
1919__ J 9} 807 | 42711.014) 43.30) 0; 219 29 | @ io} | 1% rf 
1920_- .- 9} 541 | 42.741.217/61.95) 10] 263 263 2 (jfiwt |. 19 
1922. 9| 456| 4274 .817134.83| MO] 176 761 | (9 Biol | 1% 
1924. 9] 465 427] 1003/4283] WO] 217 27 | 960 |. 2} | 
Screw boys 
1910____ 5| 1741 42.7 \ge.208 ts13.15| 100| 84 «1 @ | 0) Pio) |. 1 
1911___. 6) 198] 427] .345] 1472] 100] 94 941 0) | @) }r190} 19 
1912__._ 6| 221! 427] .352115.63| 100| 96 96 | () | @) Poo] = 19 
1913___| 10] 387) 427] .366| 15.64} 100] 100 100 | ¢) ( 7100 |) 19 
1914___- 11| 384) 427] .38511643] 100] 105 105) (¢) | @) rept 19 
1915_..- 11] 372) 427] .3891 16.59] 100! 106 106 | () | @) 100 f-_--- She 19 
1919___- 9| 466) 42.7] .8181 34.93] 100| 223 223 | (1) WY 7100 |____.|___- 19 
1920____ 9] 585] 427] .9731 41.54] 100] 266 266 ” 1) 7100 }_____|___- 
1922. ___ 9| 476) 42.7] .676] 28.65] 100] 185 183 | @) | @) [7100 [LLL 
1924... 9| 484) 427] .8401 36.15] 100] 230 231 | 100 |....-|_...-]___.. a 
Doublers a J 19} 
— 19) 
1910... - 5| 174] 42.7 |$0. 632 [$26.97] 100] 85 85} () 2 7100 |___.. ee . 19) 
1911____ 6] 205] 427] .706/ 30.13] 100] 95 95) () | @) [7100 )____- ; ws 19) 
1912____ 6| 247] 42.7] .677] 28.90] 100; 91 92 1) |*100 |___. 19) 
1913.._| 10] 341] 427] .740/1 31.58] 100] 100 100 | ( 1) 17100 }____. ‘. = 19) 
1914.___| 10] 324] 427] .734131.32] 100] 99 99 : 1) 17100}. a 19) 
1915.._.| 10 42.7) .7181 30.63} 100| 97 97 | @ 1) [7100 }.___- ey 192 
1919___- 8} 352] 42.7] 1.408] 60.12] 100] 190 190} @) | @) |7100]____- _ 199 
1920____ 9| 330] 4271 1.655] 70.69] 100] 224 224] (1) | () IT100]-___- . 13 
1922___- 9} 322] 42.7] 1.046] 44.80] 100] 141 142) @) | @) Poo} | = 
1924____ 8| 345] 42.7] 1243/5307] 100] 168 oF |) ke cet a sonseotll 
1Not presented separately. 7 Includes all ‘48 and under.’’ 
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erag =— i ee eee = - 
“ | 
Seapets Index numbers /|Per cent of employees whose average 
(1913-— 190) | full-time hours per week were 
_ Aver-| ,¥ or- | AVer- | 
2 beror| fam | ge | rue | | | 7 i 
lan Num-]| ber 0 ull- | . ull- ar 
= year | ber of] em- | time aon time | Full-|,.. | Full- cor 44 ae a 
plants} ploy- | hours oa weekly} titae in 7 time and and amd and! 72 
ees per hour | &@?2- hours ne weekly ‘@n- un-| 48 aN 60 |... | and 
week ings | per | ,P& | earn- | @""| der - An | over 
hour | * der der | der 
. week ings 44 48 60 | 79 
’ | 
Doublers, level handed 
| 
1913.--- 4 46 |- 42.7 $0.567 $24.20, 100) 100 100; @) | ® 7100]__-_-)-L-- whe dees 
1914 5 54) 42.7| .559| 23.84) 10] 99 9) © | @® Pi0d} 2). ¢ 
015... 5 62| 42.7| .561| 23.92) 100| 99 99} ¢) | (1) I7100 
1919... 5 84) 42.7) 1.114] 47.57| 100] 196 197 | (@) | (@) 100 
1920 8| ©3832] 427| 1.290] 55.09| 100| 228 228 | (i) | (t) |7100 bse 
1922 7 284) 42.7)/ .866 | 36.81) 100) 153 | 152} @) | @) i100 “ 
1924. 7.| 308) 42.7 | 1.133 | 48.38 | 100) 200) 200 | 100 |-..--)___. a 
as } 
Doublers’ helpers 
1910....| 5 174 | 42.7 |$0. 324 leis 82} 100} 90 ie nO) 17 100 ie 
911... | 6 191 | 42.7] .351| 1497] 100] 97 97} ©) | (@) [F100 | ___. —_ 
912..__| 6 193 | 42.7] .370| 15.81] 100] 102 102} (1) | (1) [7100 j..- tf. fe 
1913... 10 344} 42.7) .362115.43|] 100/ 100 100} 43) | (5 17100 4, .-. 1... -] 2.54 $ 
1914 10 330) 42.7) .387/) 16.49} 100; 107 107 i (1) (7100 |... PD E tte verve 
1915 10| - 324) 427) .402)17.17] 100] lil Ld} (1) | 1) F100 je} : 
1919 9| 406] 427] 888] 37.92] 100} 245| 26] @) | Ct) [rio po 
1920 9| 384! 42.7) 1.014] 43.28] 100/| 280 Si 5 1 9 H1@2....|.. .--|...--L ne 
1979 8} 345; 42.7] .686 | 28.94) 100! 190 188} ©) | (4) [7100 |__LL. TE Be hn 
1924... _| 9} 337) 427] .855/36.45| 100| 236 236 sal umn tees deat alae 
| } j | 
- Heaters 
— } — —_ ee ee 
— 1910..__} 5 174| 42.7 Iso. 648 $27.63} 100| 95 951 @) | @ {7100 ]___.. co. : veri 
1911 6] 215) 427] .714| 3047) 100) 15); 105) @) | ¢) {7 100]_- : | nok dca 
912. | 6 314] 42.7) .675| 28.78) 100 ge 99) @) | @) jf 100)____ | pepe weed 
1913____| 6} 312] 42.7! .679] 28.99] 100) i100) 100] @) | () [F100]}____ | 6 ee _ 
1914] | 142) 42.7] .752/ 3210) 100; 11k} Lil ‘ (1) 100}. | or 
1915 9} 2it] 427) .725|30.95| 100} 107| 107} @) | ( |t100 Dei cenal . 
1919 9 288 | 42.7) 1.458 | 62.26) 100] 215) 215} @) | @) j7100 sif-p---]->-- -[apaae 
1929 S| 182) 427/)1.722|) 7351) 100] 254) 254) @) | @) j7100)..-.)-. |. ool 
1922. | S| *149] 42.7) 1.170! 49.84) 100} 172 172} @) | @) |7100 ae ares 
1924. | . 162] 42.7 | 1.449) 61.80] 100) 213) 213 | 100 |--_-_)---__| a 
i Heatess, level-handed 
= . . 
1913___- 6) 414! 42.7 \$0. 505 |$25, 38 i00 | 100 1090} @) | @ 1 100 | ° f a) - 
4 |B] 480) 42.7) .622] 26.53] 100) 105 105 | (@) | () jt 100) geo-fed . 
| 1915. 6] 204) 42.7] .611 | 26.08) 100| 103 103 | () | () }7100).. | “a 1G segs PeHte 
1919. 7| 272) 42.7] 1.273] 54.36] 100] 214 214) @) | (1) 21004... f 2. fe 
1999 9) 756} 42.7) 1.465] 6257] 100] 246 W7} C) | (H {100 -- loner 
1922. 9} 656) 427]1.001] 4270) 100! 168 168) @) | () | 100 HE IR Eee pave 
1924___ | 9} 720] 42.7] 1.220152.46) 100| 207 207 | 100 |. _. | ? | . | an 
Freaters’ helpers 
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Effect of Changes in Hours of Work on Output 
a effect of changes in the hours of work on output is the sup. 


ect of an article by Otto Lipmann in the Internationa) 
abor Review, April, 1924 (pp. 481-506). The writer takes 
up the question of the 8-hour day entirely from the economic s(:;,(- 
point and analyzes the existing data on the relation between |\oyp, 
of work and production, showing the extreme complexity 0! {\ 
problem and the danger of attributing changes in output entirely 


to changes in the working hours. 

Because of the period of lowered production following the war 
and also to meet the demand of the workers for a reduction in |iiurs. 
the 8-hour day became fairly general in many of the European 
countries. The principal reasons advanced by the workers [oy t): 
introduction of the shorter workday were the need for greater |cisure 
for rest and recreation, and the excessive fatigue following too «reat 
prolongation of the hours of work. The present tendency, how ever, 
with the necessity for increased production, is to disregard these 
claims, except as excessive fatigue has the effect of diminishing out- 
put, on the ground that they must yield to the demands of the econo- 
mic situation. The writer does not discuss the extent to which 
such opinion is justified, but states: 

Even if all social and ethical considerations or those prompted by i: 
in the worker are ignored, the question is to find, ne+. the maximum of wh 
worker is capable, but the optimum, i. e., the amount of work which p: 
the largest output with the least possible use of machinery, power, etc. | is 
obviously uneconomical to run machinery at full capacity when labor is working 
only at half or quarter capacity. 

Although it has been recognized for many years that some |)i1ila- 
tion of the hours of work is necessary, as yet the optimum, or the 
“normal working-day,”’ has not been determined, and still !e-- ‘| 
right length of the day for different kinds of work. Reduction of 
hours of work of individual workers may be accomplished eit)i! | 
shortening the-hours of work of the establishment or by increasing 
the number of shifts. For example, for one shift of 10 hours nay 
be substituted a working-day of 16 hours with two 8-hour siiilts, 
the 24-hour day instead of being divided into 2 shifts of 12 hour 
may be divided into 3 shifts of 3 hivare each, or the hours of work o! 
the undertaking may be reduced, as from 10 to 8 hours, at the same 
time as those of the individual workers. 

The effect of shortened working hours may be estimated either 
by the difference in output in a calendar period (day, week, or year) 
or in hourly output as compared with that before the chanve in 
hours. If hourly output increases, the reduction in hours may be 
profitable even though the output in a calendar period decreases, 
since many of the costs of production such as power, deprecia iin, 
heating, lighting, and wages depend on hours of work and noi ol 
the calendar period. In order that there shall be no actual reduction 
in output, hourly outy;-ut must increase in the same proportion «hs! 
hours are reduced. It can not be assumed, however, that a change 
in hourly output occurring in connection with a change in the wo: «ing 
hours is an effect of the latter change, since there are many hi! 
factors which enter into the situation. For this reason an increase 
in hourly output can not be ascribed solely to the reduction in 0Ws 
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nor can a reduction in output be considered to prove that the reduc- 
tion in’ hours has not had the desired effect. 


ub- Available data on the relation of hours. of work to the volume of 
nal roduction are so conflicting that it would be quite possible by suita- 
kes ble selection to prove either the desirability of reducing the hours of 


nd- work or the reverse. A collection of the existing material on the sub- 
urs ject has been made by the Institute of Applied Psychology, in Berlin, 


the which Mr. Lipmann has used as a basis for the present. article. 
ely Much of this material is based on rough estimates rather than careful 

factory statistics, and frequently these estimates are more or less 
var modified by the personal bias of the person making them. For 
Irs, example, an employer whe lacks exact figures on which to base his 
Pan estimate is naturally inclined to feel that any reduction in hours is 
the more or less ruinous to him, since it. means machinery standing idle 
ure and therefore failing to fulfill its purpose. This point of view over- 
eat looks the fact that there are other seg entering into production 
a than full utilization of machine power and that maintaining the work- 
ase ing capacity of the employees at a high levei is of great importance in 
nut determining the profits of the undertaking. It is, therefore, easy for 
4 an employer to be unconsciously influenced by the feeling that more 
ich work can. be done in nine hours than in eight. Conclusions as to the 


effect of reduced hours on production when made from the worker’s 
) pot of, view are open to the same criticism since they frequently 
une present much too favorable an opinion. 

The writer feels that the more exact the data on which a report is 
based the more likely that report is to represent the effects of a 
reduction in hours as good or to regard the Teens of good effecis as 
being explainable by other causes. The results of postwar reductions 
nm hows, however, have often been unfavorable. Two reasons are 
assigned, for this, one that recent data frequently fail to take account 


rma & 


. of of the effect of other causes on output, and the other that never before 
™ has this question been of such importance because of the general 


necessity for increased production. 
Some of the various facters which may affect hourly output are 


fis. wages, fatigue, nutrition, productive capacity, the will to work, 
urs factory organization, general working conditions, and the worker's 
< of tensity of work. 
pe The ee teaten of working hours may haye a direct eflect upon 
output. The elimination of a long midday rest period we ae gt 
her with the establishment. of a shorter workday may result in a fall in the 
ar) ouiput.. Substitution of time for piece work and a change in the 
i popertion of productive to auxiliary workers, as in mining, may also 
he ring a reduction in output which is more apparent than real. On 
50S, the other hand, apparently favorable results of a reduction in hours 
ion, fa May be due in part to better factory organization. 
on The degree of intensity of work depends upon both the productive 


tion Mm Capacity and the will to work of the individual worker, which is, in 
hat [i ‘rn, -affected by both psychological and physiological conditions. 
ave fe Psychological factors oieelaie e will to work may make them- 
ing i selves felt when hours are reduced, without the workers fully under- 
cher J Standing the reason, with the result that they will almost automatic- 
ase J ly slow down to prevent further reductions. In general, however, 
us {the will te work is mmproved by a reduction in hours and lessened by 
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an increase in hours, as evidenced by the reduction of turnover wney 
the three-shift as compared with the two-shift system. Physio- 
logical factors influencing the will to work include the degree of 
fatigue and the state of nutrition of the worker. The question of 
fatigue involves not only the hours of paid employment but also the 
way in which the worker employs his leisure, so that if this is used 
for other fatiguing paid employment or for strenuous recreation {he 
reduced hours of employment can not be expected to prevent ex-es- 
sive fatigue or to increase output. 

Statistics comparing the volume of production with the hours of 
work are not always reliable and showla bé used with caution unless 
it is expressly stated that all the other conditions have remained (lic 
same. Comparison of conditions before and after the war, there- 
fore, can seldom be made since there have been such genera! and 
decided changes in working conditions other than the hours of |: hor. 
‘It is said that following the revolution in Germany there were few 
good effects resulting from the eight-hour day owing to the change in 
the system of wage payment and the fact that the workers were 
suffering from the after-effects of the war, their food supply was not 
so good as before the war and many of them were disabled. The 
political unrest and irregularity of employment were also factor 
making for lowered output. 

Intensity of work is shown in various ways, such as rapidity of 
movement, degree of accuracy, extent of interruptions of work, and 
degree of attention to the work, and the extent to which these prevail 
determines whether output is increased or decreased. There tay, 
however, be changes in the work of unequal value, that is, increased 
intensity may improve both quantity and quality while on the ot/er 
hand there may be an improvement in s Sad at the expense of quality 
or the quality alone may be improved. [Examples cited of the various 
forms of change in intensity of work show that in individual cases one 
or all of these results were present while frequently there was a more 
complete use of machinery and decrease of waste running time with a 
consequent reduction in cost of operation. 

The.solution of the problem of the relation between hours of work 
and output must be made according to the varying factors in different 
industries. A primary difference is that between factories with con- 
tinuous work and those with intermittent work. In the latter c:-e 
may be possible to convert a factory with relatively long hours of inter 
mittent work into one with continuous work, when the problem 
becomes. one not of hours of the establishment but of the best length 
of shift. Rotation of workers, where several are needed to tend a 
single machine, so that rest periods occur at regular intervals, or, if 
this is impossible, the institution of rest patiods at stated intervals 
brings up the question of general factory organization. In certail 
factories, such as those in which the worker has merely to wat! 
automatic machinery, there can be no doubt that reduced hour 
- avokant bring a reduction in output. This condition is not absolute, 

owever, as increased hourly output may occur in such industries, 
since increased intensity of work on the part of the worker may s)0W 
itself in a reduction of unproductive idle time for machinery, the )l- 
ity of the worker to attend a larger number of machines, incre:sed 
speed of machinery, and greater punctuality of the workers. 
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The optimum hours of work differ not only between industries 
but within the same industry. Highly organized undertakings can 
not be expected to show so great a change in output after a change 
of hours as those less highly organized. Optimum hours of work 
also differ for different types of work in the same enterprise accord- 
ing to the physical and other demands of the work, and they also 
vary among different workers engaged in the same type of work. In 
the latter case a reduction im hours will have a favorable effect if 
the worker is of an active, nervous type, but not if he is a robust, 
phlegmatic, and slow-moving individual. “ Certainly constitutional 
differences of race, climatic influences, etc., vary so much with the 
inhabitants of different lands that the general introduction of « uni- 
form maximum working-day can only be justified on general social 
and ethical grounds and not on those of production or health.”’ 

The question as to whether reducing the hours of work is of greater 
advantage to pieceworkers or time workers can not be definitely de- 
cided from the existing material. In general, however, it seems that 
time workers, lacking the incentive to increase their intensity of 
work, do not show as great changes in their output, although it is 
sometimes true that pieceworkers are unable to increase their in- 
tensity of work since they have already worked with all their energy. 

Before the general problem of the optimum hours of work can be 
settled for specific industries it will be necessary to secure factory 
statistics planned on a large scale and compiled with scientific accu- 
racy, and also to conduct special industrial experiments. Such ex- 
periments might deal, for example, with the division of the working 
force of special undertakings into groups working 9, 8, and 7 hours 
a day, care being taken that all working conditions, including wages 
and the will to work, of the various groups are exactly the same. 
The effects of overtime also mightebe investigated to ascertain the 
relation between output on overtime days and on normal days and 
also the relation of output on days following overtime days to that 
of days following normal working-days. It is considered possible 
that the output on days following the working of overtime may be 
so greatly diminished as to offset the increase in output gained 
through overtime work. 

In the opinion of the writer the necessity for increased production, 
which he considers is universally conceded, may be best met not by 
lengthening the working-day beyond 8 hours but by increasing the 
hourly output. While + believes that in many cases an increase in 
hours of work could be justified from the point of view of fatigue and 
productive capacity, such an increase would have such a harmful! 
effect on the will to work that it would be rendered ineffective. 

The following methods are suggested as being essential in any 
program which aims at increasing output without an increase in 


working hours: 


(1) The worker should avoid excessive fatigue in his leisure time and the 
consequent detriment to his paid work. 

(2) The worker should be well fed and receive an adequate wage for this 
purpose, ' 

(3) The worker should exert greater concentration of attention and will, 
energy, and care than when longer hours permitted him to work more easily. 

(4) A scientific system of wage payment should be instituted. 
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(5) With the assistance of psychological experiments in coordination, eyory 
man should be placed in the position where he can produce his best in the intore,; 
of himself, the undertaking, and the community. 

(6) Rest periods should be interpolated during the working-day, of s)¢) 
Jength and frequency as are shown to be desirable by investigations in indus; jy) 
psychology. 

(7) The organization of the undertaking (machinery, etc.) should be s 
atized on the basis of investigations in industrial psychology and physiolov, 





Eamings of Male and Female Workers in Massachusetis Manufacturing 
Establishments, April, 1924 


‘HE department of labor and industries of Massachusetts repor(s 
as follows on the a weekly earnings of male and female 
employees in 410 establishments in that State for a weck ip 


April, 1924: 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS IN Ebr} 
pope ee bg MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSACHUSE’ N 
5 ik 
































Number | Number of em- Se 
of estab- ployees on pay 1, ino vs 
lish- roll ; ™ 
Industry ments 
report- 
ing Males | Females} Males ] 

Antomobiles, including bedies and parts-----__.-__- 5 1, 329 67 $29. 15 9 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. --______.._-_-- 32 Os] 319 2A. 61 14. 07 
Boots and shoes --._......--.-----. past ana ene * TP 29 3, 306 2, 422 25. 27 16. 04 
momen fmm Lil Me LU iis 16 533 450 25. 80 13. 26 
Bread and other bakery products__...........-..---- 16 1, 200 315 27. 28 12.77 
Cn Gu tWeees 3... 55+... .k oe -o6hs------- 16 360 742 30. 79 15. 59 
Clothing, women’s- -.----.....---.---.-.-.--.-- ~@--/ 21 102 831 32, 37 16. 42 
i alin at ER a a ee 9 799 1, 589 22. 97 14, 87 
SRE E Ug T CPR GEA ope a 1k te see pease! 10 2, 327 2, 207 19. 32 14.29 
Cutlery and tools. . .<--.-+.----------$-aneii--d--<+ 10 1, 021 150 26. 14 4.27 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__._._.._______-_.....-- 6 3, O86 1,013 25. 13 15, 25 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies-_-..___- 3 6, 301 833 29. 13 17.79 
satin saat enalee pein Pires nwt. wr, O.>. 12 1, 005 151 30. 52 14. 82 
Hosiery and knit goods_-_-__-_-_-_-_-..-_-_----..--- 5 338 1, 160 27. 46 16, 32 

OT st Rrnniecleitrsins patil Sen eee ae Seen ge ll 344 166 26. 91 fh 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished___.__._____._- 15 3, 289 184 27. 35 9) 
Machine shop producets___-..........---------------- 12 1, 587 79 29. 00 17, 43 
te 8 1, 895 21h 28. 43 17, 52 
Musical instruments---___._.__._._-.-.-.-- 2-22 -L--- 5 | 469 50 32. 82 
Fepe Om SOG DU... $= 65 oor ees sb andessteAne-- 15 2, 923 936 28, 57 16.77 
nting and publishing, book and job___._.____-___- 25 606 172 34, 36 | 8 
Printing and publishing, newspaper. -___.......-_.--- 13 4l4 81 33. 84 20, 11 
Ns, pL , Sinnnee cananesedeanthar pd pikes 6 2, 122 398 25, 30 14739 

Silk goods DEES! See). ME oe) REE 5 RS he Ae 10 771 1, 201 26. 38 14.7 

Stationery goods-_..-.-. Pe ee ee ee eS 3 799 712 30. 64 17 
Textile eery mec: Peres... -.-.---1..-....--.-- 4 2, 619 148 26. 52 | 17. 59 
pn ee RTE TES Beast ere meer a re 5 497 224). 27.43 | = 16.64 
Woolen and worsted goods -_-- ._-...-----.-.-.------ 14 2, 284 1, 978 26. 33 | i6, 84 
All other industries __-.-......-.---2-2-2-2-2222--.-- 69 19, 985 3, 975 31. 09 15, 22 
NG Sate oo andi Me ate gsamnesan canteen 410 63, 492 22, 814 28. 37 | 72 











Average Weekly Eamings in New York State Factories, April, |°24 


AY rolls in the manufacturing industries of New York State vor 
smaller in April, 1924, than in any other month since February, 

1923, according to a recent press release of the State departnici| 

of labor. The following table gives the average weekly earnings in ()° 
principal industrial groups in the State in April, 1924, compared it) 
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average weekly earnings in the same groups for April, 1923, and 
March, 1924: 


\VERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN FACTORIES IN NEW YORK STATE, APRIL AND 
MARCH, 192%, AND APRIL, 1923 





—_—_— 











April, 1924 
April, March, April, 
Industry 1924 1924 1928 
Men Women 
Stone, clay, and glass products. --____---- RE 4 $29.10 $28. 82 $27. 40 $31. 50 $15. 04 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances ______...___-_-- 30. 45 30. 81 20. 59 31. 49 16. 90 
2 ou asampekennabe 27. 44 27. 68 26. 42 29. 23 15. 37 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods___--_-./.......---~-- 24. 37 25. 25 25. 16 27. 61 15. 61 
Chemiseie, Sas wenrem, O6c............- 5-2. 28. 31 28. 39 26. 90 31. 49 17. 30 
eee gg ee eee ee oe 28. 80 29. 10 27. 86 28. 55 14. 58 
Printing and paper goods____......._._....._-..--.-- 33. 35 33. 45 32. 08 38. 38 18. 02 
gO Se ES Se ees Oe | ee ae a 21. 69 22. 54 21. 43 26. 47 15. 27 
(Clothing, millinery, laundering, ete__._............-- 24. 26 25. 37 2A. 26 31. 88 17. 61 
Food, beverages, and tobacco.._____.........-----.-- 25. 20 25. 56 AA. 27 29. 90 16. 27 
(| RBS Se Eee oe 27. 70 28. 16 27. 00 31. 22 16. 83 


























Wages in the Building Indusiry of Marseilles, France 


HE wages of building workers in Marseilles, France, were 
increased on March 25 approximately 2 francs‘ per day to 
cover a 10 per cent increase in living costs, according to a 

consular report from that city dated April 25, 1924. 
Wages, which have reached a new high level, are as follows for 
employees on public works and those working on private contracts: 

ublic works (roads, quarries, parks, etc.).—Common labor, 17 

francs; graders, 19 francs; quarrymen, 21 franes; masons, 23 francs; 
stone dressers, 25 francs; smiths and boiler makers, 24 francs; lathe 
men, 26 francs; carpenters, 26 francs; and enginemen, 24 frances. 

Private contracts.—Masons, 25 franes; stone dressers, 26 francs; 
cement workers, 26 francs; reinforced-concrete workers, 28 francs; 
asphalt layers, 23 francs; pavers, 28 francs; plasterers, 28 francs; 
carpenters, 27 francs; sawyers, 26 francs; cabinetmakers, 28 francs; 
steam fitters, 30 francs; smiths, 26 francs; plumbers’ and electricians’ 
workmen, 24 francs; and painters, 22 francs. 


, 





Wages in the French Sugar Industry, 1922-23 


HE Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, January-February-March, 
1924, gives the wages paid in French sugar factories (pp. 12, 
13) during the season of 1922-23. The acreage devoted to the 
cultivation of sugar beets was increased by more than 54,000 acres 
over the amount under cultivation the preceding year, with a corre- 
sponding increase in the numbers em laeed and in the amount of 
production. Average wages of workers in the sugar factories 
increased for all classes of workers over those paid in 1921-22. 








' Franc at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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The following table shows the number of establishments. the 
number of employees, and the average daily wages paid in Prope} 
sugar factories in the different Departments in 1922-23: 


NUMBER OF FACTORIES, NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, AND AVERAGE DAILY ‘ 
IN THE FRENCH SUGAR INDUSTRY, 1922-23 


[Franc at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 
































' Number of employees Average dail) 
Num- 
Department ber ary: Tatisa fine i es 
facto- Chil- 
ries Men \W omen! Gren Men |Women 
* eh? 2 = eat q 
Francs | Fran —_ 
SN OTe ae, ee 12 1, 789 19 5 24. 27 LL. 66 0 
RE OR ae RS ere Os 11 | 2,831 | 90 14/ 21.75] 9.53 
CL «.. vests, Oo abel ths aod Sle dkn cnn i diies 15 | 2,415 | 57 38 | 20.36} 11. &y 
ON GP ag SR IRL RE* SS Si SFT St 7 8} 1,960 | 152 71 | 22.53) 888 
ES Se ee eee ae ee 12 2,859 | 189 109 | 21.34); 13,28 
ee ee ee ee ee 7 338 | 26 13 | 20.89) 10.63 
Somme.___...___- We bes RE rey aE BR 6 | 2, 293 | 31 28 | 20.10) 10.% 
Other Departments -- -. _...2-.2.0.-..-------2 19 | 4,179} 187 39 | 18.59} 10. 42 
Se RRC eS Oe ae 40 "29 164} 751 317 | 20.90] 11.03 
| ; 





1 This is not the exact sum of the items but is as printed in the report. 


_ ooo 


Utilization of Leisure Resulting from Eight-Hour Day in Sweden | 


N CONNECTION with an investigation made by the Swedish 
Social Board (Socialstyrelsen) as to the utilization of the workers’ 
leisure time resulting from the introduction of the 8-hour day. 

the Swedish Workers’ Educational Association (Arbetarnes |)'!/- 
ningsférbund) has made an investigation covering 95 cities scattered 
throughout: the country. The reports received showed that <inve 
the introduction of the 8-hour day, educational work had made 
great progress, both the number of study courses and their mem)vr- 
ship having increased, the number of study courses in 1916-17 |eing 
138; in 1920-21, 615; and in 1922-23, 845. 

Many places reported that home building by the workers had mai 
rapid progress. Since 1920 about 500 to 600 workers in Bofors |jave 
built their own houses, and in Hissimofors the workers in their |e:s\ 
time have built an auditorium, with a library and reading rovoms. 
The community garden movement has spread and interest in spir's, 
art, and music has increased. Work outside regular working |) 


for compensation has occurred only in exceptional instances. Accord: 


ing to the report, the 8-hour law has proved an important factor in 
the cultural life of wage earners. 





1 De Samvirkende Fagforbund i Danmark. Arbejderen, Apr. 26, 1924, p. 278. 
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Child Labor Amendment to the Constitution 


WICE in recent years the Congress of the United States has 
T attempted by legislation to regulate the employment of chil- 
dren in industrial employment, but in each case the Supreme 
Court of the United States sustained attacks upon the constitu- 
tionality of these laws, holding that they cdesidenhaet upon subjects 
reserved for State control, to which the Federal power did not 
extend. On June 2, 1924, the Senate of the United States passed a 
resolution of the House (H. J. Res. 184), which, if ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the States, will give to the Congress 
ower which the Supreme Court found it does not now possess. 
lhe proposed amendment reads as follows: 
Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit 
the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 
Sec. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this article except 
that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to the extent necessary to 
give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress. 


Various attempts were made to lower the age to which legislation 
might reach, to limit the term of years during which the legislatures 
might ratify the amendment, or otherwise to restrict or modify the 
effect of the proposal, but all such attempts were defeated and the 
resolution was passed by the Senate in the form in which it came 
from the House of Representatives. 





Accidents to Unlawfully Employed Children in Indiana’ 


URING the year ending September 30, 1923, the Indiana De- 
artment of Women and Children investigated 1,221 cases of 
industrial accidents to minors under 18 years of age. Within 
that period a substantial decrease in the number of accidents occurring 
to minors was noted. It was found, however, that there was a corre- 
sponding increase in the number of accidents to persons 18 and 19 
years of age. According to the law employers must obtain certifi- 
cates for all their workers between 14 and 18 years of age, and school 
officials are required, at the request of an employer, to issue certifi- 
cates to persons between 18 and 21 years of age. 

An investigation of a 10-day period in July, 1923, showed that 25 
per cent of thuae injured during these 10 days who claimed to be 18 
or 19 years of age were actually less than 18 years old, one of the 
victims being only 14 years of age. The 25 per cent were not covered 








‘Indiana. Legislative Reference Bureau. Yearbook of the State of Indiana for the year 1923. Indian- 
apolis, 1924, p. 109. 
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by the compensation act as they were unlawfully employed. 1 
remedy these conditions employers must require certificates {or 
workers up to 21 years of age, or at least in cases where it is possil)le 
that the persons claiming to be 18 years of age or over may be under 
18. If these certificates are not secured, the employer ‘ assumes {/\e 
liability that may result in cases of injury, as this liability is not and 
can not be covered by compensation insurance.” 

Somewhat later in the fiscal year another investigation was mado. 
covering 656 accidents to persons giving their age as 18 and 19, {\\o 
result being that 122 cases were referred to the Industrial Board 
since the injured were under 18 years of age. 


~ —_—__<™ —— 





Employment and Welfare of Children in Cotton-Growing Areas of 


Texas 


HE. Children’s Bureau has recently published a report! on this 
T subject, which is the fourth in its series of studies concerning 
the welfare of rural children, with special reference to farm 
labor and school attendance. The investigation on which the report 
is based covered 13 school districts in Hill County and 12 in Rus! 
County, these two counties being considered typical of different socia! 
and agricultural conditions. li County, in the black-clay region 
of Texas, is given over to large plantations, largely devoted to cotton 
and cultivated by tenants, while in Rusk County the farms are 
smaller, crops are somewhat more diversified, and a er proportion 
of the farms are operated by their owners. The study, which was 
begun in September, 1920, and concluded in January, 1921, covere: 
a total of 1,121 families with 3,131 children. In both counties most 
of the families interviewed were native whites. 

Among both whites and negroes it was common for the children to 
do field work at an early age. Of 2,026 white children under 16 years 
old, 64.2 per cent had worked in the fields during the year covere«|, 
while of 813 negro children 68.3 per cent had been so employed. ‘Iie 
difference in the extent to which boys and girls worked in the fields 
was not striking. Among the white children, 69.2 per cent of the boys 
and 59.8 per cent of the girls had done field work, while for the colored 
children the gorresponding proportions were 70.3 per cent and 60.2 
per cent. 

Nearly all of the children over 10 years of age included in the study had done 
field work. For most of them the Porking te had been at least 8, and, in 
many cases, 12 to 14 hours long, and the work of about one-third of the children 
oo phi moay @ ane od cae ber their school ae. saa of ae 
begin work when are Vv Oo ' cent Of a 1 white 
children in the districts studied Suriee oh oeoet . ond 26 per cent of those 


under 8, had worked in the fields. Negro children started te work on an average 
even younger than white children. 


Practically all of the children had worked at cotton picking, aid 
large numbers of them had been employed at heavier kinds of work. 
Hoeing and chopping, plowing, harrowing, and planting, and otier 





1 United States. Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. The welfareof children in cotton-grov ing 
areas of Texas. Washington, 1924. 83 pp. Bureau publication No. 134. 
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forms of work, such as clearing off blackberry and sassafras sprouts 
and cutting brush were common occupations. 

Over one-sixth of the working children of each race in the Hill County districts 
surveyed had done plowing, harrowing, or planting. In Rusk County, perhaps 
pecause of the greater diversity of crops and the use of lighter teams and imple- 
ments, the proportion was higher—26 per cent among white and 31 per cent 
among negro children. Though the work is heavy and involves the use of ani- 
mals and machinery, which makes it more difficult and dangerous than hand- 
work, 12 white and 12 negro children in Rusk County and 10 white children in 
Hill County under 10 years of age were reported as doing it. About half the 
children in Rusk County and two-thirds of those in Hill who reported plowing, 
harrowing, or planting during the year covered by the study were 13 years of age 
or older. ‘Thirty-four white and 49 negro girls had done this work; 13 of them 
were under 12 years of age. A few children did such work off and on for a total 
of as much as three or four months, but the average amount of time devoted to 
it by all children reporting was about one month. 


The length of time the children put in at field work varied widely 
according to circumstances. _The economic status of the family had 
a good deal to do with the whole matter, and the children of tenants 
were likely to work longer and at heavier work than the children of 
owners, though this was not an invariable rule. The white children 
in Rusk County had averaged about 3 months of field work, while in 
Hill County the average had been about 4.2 months. For negro 
children the duration of field work had been about 4 months in Rusk 
County and almost 6 in Hill County. 

Farm work, of course, interfered with school attendance. School 
terms were short and to some extent were adjusted to suit the 
exigencies of the farms. ‘In Hill County the opening of school was 
frequently postponed until November or even December in order 
that the children might continue cotton picking.” ‘This did not, 
however, prevent much absence due to farm demands during the 
school year. 

More than half the children 11 years of age or older, and more than one-third of 
all the children attending school had missed part of the school term on account of 
farm work. Although fewer children stayed out for farm work than were kept 
away by illness or bad weather or roads, the average number of days lost on this 
account was larger than the average number lost for either or both of the other 
two reasons. For white children in Hill County the average number of days of 
absence due to farm work was 21, or more than four school weeks; for white chil- 
dren in Rusk County, 19 days. The average for negro children in Rusk County 
was also 19 days. 

A considerable portion of the report is devoted to the household 
and community conditions under which the children lived. Urban 
conveniences and modern sanitary arrangements were generally lack- 
ing. Less than one-third of the white families and very few of the 
negroes had water in the house or on the porch, and in many cases 
the water had to be carried considerable distances. Wells or cisterns 
were common sources of supply, and little care seemed to be given to 
the question of making them safe from contamination. Many of the 
houses were unscreened, and malaria was common. The cotton crop 
required the work of women, as well as of children, thus making living 
conditions worse than where the mother could devote all her time to 
the care of the house and children. 

In each county more than one-half the white mothers and 85 per cent of the 
hegro mothers included in the study had worked in the fields at some time during 


the preceding year. The majority of the mothers in this study who did field 
work had children under six years of age. 
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In considering the conditions under which the children studied \ oy, 
living, full weight is given to the economic factor, which has muc'|, ¢, 
do with the employment of the children. | 

Tenants’ families, who are on the whole poorer than those of farm owners. 
are not only less comfortably housed and probably less adequately fed than ¢}, 
Jatter but also the children and their mothers work in the fields longer hours over 
longer periods, the children’s school attendance is less regular, and the childrey 
are more retarded in school. Among children in negro families a large pro) 
of whom are tenants and who as a class, likewise, are less prosperous than the 
whites, conditions are markedly less favorable in every respect than thos 
rounding white children. 

It is suggested that better farming methods may help to incre. 
the prosperity of the farmer in these regions but that there is |x) 
need for popular education, especially in regard to sanitation and 
dietetics. Seepaienih support of the work of county agricultural 
agents and the employment of a home demonstration agent in each 
county are proposed as methods of increasing the general welfare «/ 
the homes and therefore of the children. Some public supervision of 
housing and sanitation and the improvement of the school sysicin, 
especially provision of means of reaching the schools, are urge 4; 
necessary steps. ‘‘The compulsory school-attendance law should 
be strigtly enforced, and school terms should not be shortened for he 
benefit of, farm work.” Some limitation of child labor may be heec- 
essary. 

In addition to any measures designed to insure rural child workers an ade; \ate 
amount of schooling, some legal restriction on the age at which children may |)egin 


to do farm work and the number of hours a day which they may work would ~cem 
necessary under present conditions to protect them from the hazards of wnireyi- 


lated farm labor. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS 





AGREEMENTS 
Cleaning and Dyeing Industry—New York City 


THE Cleaners’ and Dyers’ Union of Greater New York, affiliated 
with the United Hebrew Trades, made a two-year agreement 
with the Master Cleaners’ and Dyers’ Association of Greater New 
York and Vicimity, April 1, 1924. The following extracts are of 
interest: 


The members of the association will employ only members of the union to 
perform all the work of driving, soliciting, spotting, dyeing, washing, benzine 
cleaning, pressing, plush and velvet steaming, glove cleaning, and all other 
work required to be done by the members of the association in its dyeing and 
cleaning business in their dyeing and cleaning establishments. 

The association agrees that its members will apply to the union for all help 
required, and that its members will not advertise for such help unless the union 
is unable to supply the same. 

Forty-four hours shall constitute a week’s work of six working-days. 

In case that any benzine cleaner or benzine room helper meets with an acci- 
dent in whieh he is disabled for a period of less than 49 days, the members of 
the association are to pay such benzine cleaner or helper his wages in full during 
the first two weeks of disability. 

All overtime shall be paid for at the rate of time and one-half. All work done 
on Sundays shall be paid for at double the usual rates. 

No driver or solicitor shall be required to work on more than one route. 

Drivers or solicitors shall not be held responsible for loss or damage to clothing 
or other materials collected for work to be done, excepting when such loss or 
damage is due to the driver’s carelessness or negligence. No deduction shall 
be made from driver’s or solicitor’s commissions on account of loss by fire, theft, 
or damage. 

Drivers or solicitors shall not be required nor permitted to do any work ordi- 
narily performed by shopmen. 

The lists of customers canvassed by drivers on their respective routes are and 
shall remain the property of the members of the association. 

In the event of an increase in the cost of living and if circumstances should 
warrant, the union may call upon the members of the association to consider 
requests for an increase in wages, and #@fch requests shall not be construed as 
a violation of this agreement. > 
_ All work, including pressing, shalifbe done by the members of the association 
in their own shops. 

The members of the association are not to enter into any individual agreements 
with any of their employees; provided, however, that the individual agreements 
heretofore made between members of the association and their drivers prior to 
the ist day of April, 1924, and prior to the time that such members of the asso- 
cation had a working agreement with the union, such individual agreements 
may remain in full force and effect until their expiration. 

Beginning with the Ist of May, 1924, employees [shall] be paid an increase in 
wages in the sum of $5 per week. 

The members of the association shall not require any of their employees to 
work on orders placed by firms whose employees shall then be out on strike, 
nor will the members of the association take any orders or require their em- 
Ployees to work on orders placed by firms that do not employ union labor ex- 
clusively, and the members of the association are not to do any work nor require 
its employees to work on orders placed by commissioners, it being specifically 
agreed between the parties, however, that the members of the association will 
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not reject any orders brought by their union solicitors and will not refuse to do, 
work upon same. 

In the event that a strike is called in the shops of employers who conduct, ope 
shops and who employ nonunion labor, such stoppage of work by the emp!oy 0. 
of the members of the association in sympathy with the general strike shal! no{ |,. 
construed as a violation of this agreement. 

Solicitors shall be paid not less than $28 per week, in addition to 10 per ce); 
commissions on all work brought in by such solicitors. 

Should any dispute or difficulty arise between the association and the unio, 
or any member of the association and of the union, there shall be no stoppave o; 
work until the dispute shall have been. taken up for adjustment between th. 
association and the union. If the representatives of the union and of the asgo- 
ciation fail to agree, the matter in dispute shall be submitted to a board of arbitra. 


tion consisting of representatives of the firm and the union. In ease the wnioy 


and the firm fail to agree in the arbitration, case in dispute shall be decided |) y «:, 
roar agreed upon by the arbitrators. 

hereas the damage which the union is likely to sustain by reason of a violation 
of any of the conditions in this contract on the part of certain members of {}) 
association who have not deposited cash with the union as mentioned hereina! ove, 
the firm hereby agrees that in case of any violation on their part of the condi (ions 
in this contract the association will pay to the union the sum of $100 as liquidated 
damages for each and every violation committed by a member of the association, 
It is understood between the parties that this is not to be considered as a penalty 
but as liquidated damages and as security for the faithful performance of {} 
terms of this contract and for the payment of the said sums as liquidated damage; 
the association hereby agrees to deposit with the International Labor Bank ‘): 
sum of dollars, under the joint names of the union and of the association, 
to be kept in the said bank until the expiration of this agreement or unti! 
board of arbitration, as hereinabove described, has decided that the association 
is guilty of violations alleged by the union, and in the event of such decisio: 
the association agrees that it will join with the union in withdrawing such suis o! 
money from time to time as such board of arbitration may decide from time « 
time. 








Porters and Maids—The Pullman Co. - 


NEW agreement made between the operating department of thc 
Pullman Co. and the porters and maids in its employ and cover- 
ing about 10,000 persons became effective April 1, 1924. 

_ According to this agreement, 11,000 miles constitute a basic mont!s 
service. If a regular assignment, is less than 11,000 miles a month, 
no deduction is to be made from the established monthly wage, w!:): 
for mileage made in excess of 11,000 miles per month overtime will 
be paid at the rate of 0.6 cent per mile. The first six months of thie 
employee’s service is to be considered a probationary period, wi(/i1 
which dismissal for incompetency may be made at any time wiih- 
out hearing. When trains are more than one hour late at the point 
of their destination, employees are to be allowed a credit of 30 miles 

hour for each hour of such delay. The workers are to receive 
extra pay for the performance of station duty or other service during 
layover..time. en service at meetings as employee represcnta- 
tives on committees keeps them from regular line service, they wr 
to receive $2.50 per day in addition to all other compensation for | 
month. When such service occurs during their layover period, t!vy 
are to receive 25 cents per hour additional for the actual number 0! 
hours spent on such work, 
Seniority is understood to mean “years of continuous service {roi 
the date of last time employed,” confined to the district where ¢™- 
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ployed. Permanent transfer from one district to another carries no 
seniority rights with it. 
Other rules of interest are the following: 


In reducing forces consideration will be given to length of service, fitness, and 
ability, and employees having families or dependents, in selecting those to be 
retained in the service, and the same factors will apply in the restoration of forces. 

Not less than 96 hours off duty each calendar month in 24-consecutive-hour 
periods or multiples thereof will be allowed at designated home terminals. 

Employees who have given long and faithful service in the employ of the com- 
pany and who have become unable to follow their occupation to advantage, will 
pe given such other work as may be available and as they are able to handle and 
will receive the rate of the position to which they are assigned. 


The provisions concerning the handling of grievances are as follows: 


The right of the Pullman Co, to suspend or discharge an employee at any time 
for incompetency or other just and sufficient reasons is recognized, as is also the 
right of an employee to a fair and impartial hearing at the earliest possible date 
as to the cause and justification for suspension or dismissal, provided such hearing 
is requested by such employee or any of his representatives on the local committee 
under the plan of employee representation within 30 days from date of such sus- 
pension or discharge, and provided such employee has completed his probationary 
period. If such hearing is requested and held and it is found that the employee 
has been unjustly discharged or dealt with, such employee shall be reinstated and 
compensated for the wage loss, if any, suffered by him or her. 

Should an employee subject to this agreement believe that he has been unjustly 
dealt with or any of the provisions of this agreement have been violated, he may 
appeal to his district official, and, failing satisfactory adjustment, he may pro- 
ceed as follows: 

He may refer the matter to the local committee, such committee to grant 
prompt hearing and careful consideration and make its recommendation to the 
highest loeal officer of the company designated to handle such matters. Failing 
satisfactory adjustment, the claimant or the local committee may refer the matter 
to the zone generai committee under the plan of employee representation, and 
failing satisfactory adjustment to the Bureau of Industrial Relations with the 
right to appeal to the United States Railroad Labor Board as provided in the 
transportation act, 1920. 

All eonferences between local officials and local committees and between 
officials and zone general committees to be held during regular working hours 


® without lossof timeto committeemen, andif stenographic report of the investi- 


gation is taken, the committee shall be furnished a copy. 

Prior to the assertion of grievances as herein provided, and while questions on 

grievances are pending, there will be neither a shutdown by the Pullman Co. 
hor a suspension of work by the empioyees. 
_The company will not discriminate against any committceman or representa- 
tive, who from time to time represents other employees, and will grant him leave 
of absence when delegated to represent other employees, in accordance with the 
plan of employee representation. 





Railroads—Train-Service Crews 


HE following rates, taken from the memorandum of agreement 
reached between the management of the New York, New Haven, 

& Hartford Railroad Co. and-committees representing the engineers, 
firemen, treinmen, and conductors, effective April 11, 1924, are typical 
of the rates recently adopted by the larger railroads of the country. 
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Engineers, Firemen, Helpers on Electric Engines, Hostlers, and Hostlers’ Helpe,. 


"THE rates of pay established for engineers, firemen and helperg 
in passenger service are to be as shown in the table beloy. 


RATES OF PAY IN PASSENGER SERVICE 


— choweenied = ‘ eto ‘eo 


j 

















} 
| Engineers Firemen Helpers 
Weight on drivers Wan os eaneme ms ——— — 
Per mile | Per day | Per mile | Per day | Per mil 
Less than 80,000 pounds...........-.--.-.-- | $0. 0616 $6.16 | $0..0456 $4.56 | $0. 0456 4 xd 
80,000 to 100,000 pounds_-_-_.......--.--._-| . 0616 6. 16 | . 0464 4. 64 | . 0456 1% 
100,000 to 140,000 pounds_-_--.......--.-..- . 0624 6. 24 | . 0472 4,72 | . 0456 1 
140,000 to 170,000 pounds.-___.._...__-___- . 0632 6. 32 | . 0488 4.88 0456 
170,000 to 200,000 pounds. -_..__.___.______- . 0640 6. 40 | . 0496 4. 96 | . 0456 4 
200,000 to 250,000 pownds.--...._._....___- . 0648 6. 48 . 0504 5. 04 | . 0472 47 
250,000 to 300,000 pounds... ..........--.-- . 0656 6. 56 . 0504 5.04; .0472 { 
200,000 to 350,000 pounds. ---_.___..._.---- . 0664 6. 64 . 0512 5.12 | . 0472 17 
350,000 to 400,000 pounds... __._______._-_.- . 0672 6.72 | . 0520 5. 20 | . 0472 17 
400,000 to 450,000 pounds... __..__.___-.-... . 0680 |. 6. 80 | . 0528 5. 28 . 0488 1 2g 
450,000 to 500,000 pounds. --............_.. . 0688 6. 88 | . 0536 5. 36 . 0488 Lg 
600,000 pounds and over_____.____________- . 0696 6. 96 | . 0544 5. 44 . 0488 ‘ 
Mallets regardless of weight_....._.______- . 0716 7. 16 | . 0576 5.76 |... 
' | | 








In all passenger service the earnings from mileage, overtime, or other rile 
applicable, for each day service is performed, shall be not less than $7 {0 
engineers and $5.25 for firemen. The term ‘helper’ will be understood | 
mean the second man employed on electric locomotives or other than stean 
power. In applying the $7 minimum for engineers and the $5.25 minimiiin fi 
firemen in passenger service, it is intended that on assignments where the men 
run so as to make only the equivalent of a single trip in one direction each duy 
they shall be paid the guaranteed minimum for each single trip. 


] 


Rates for “engineers, firemen, and helpers in through and irrevilar 
— t, pusher, helper, mine run or roustabout, belt line or transfer 
work, wreck, construction, snowplow, circus trains, trains estab 
lished for the exclusive purpose of handling milk, and al! othe 
unclassified service’ are to be as follows: 


RATES OF PAY IN FREIGHT SERVICE 























7 Engineers Firemen Helpers, 
Weight on drivers x —_—-- ~ 
| Per mile | Per day Per mile | Per day | Per mile 

Less than 80,000 pounds... ..............- | $0. 0684 $6.84 | $0. 0500 $5.00 | $0. 0500 $5. 0 
80,000 to 100,000 pounds.._.__.____.___- "|. 0692 6.92!  .0508 5. 08 0500 0 
100,000 to 140,000 pounds_----...-.-......- . 0700 7.00;  . 0524 5. 24 - 0500 5. 0 
140,000 to 170,000 pounds-_----.......-....- . 0724 7. 24 . 0540 5. 40 . 0500 5.0 
170,000 to 200,000 pounds-- - -----......-..- . 0740 7. 40 . 0556 5. 56 . 0500 | 0 
200,000 to 250,000 pounds___.........-..... . 0756 7. 56 . 0572 5. 72 . 0516 i 
250,000 to 300,000 pounds. - -.............-- . 0770 7. 70 . 0588 5. 88 . 0516 
300,000 to 350,000 pounds... ............-.. . 0784 7. 84 . 0604 6. 04 . 0516 | 5. If 
350,000 pounds and over...............-... . 0804 8. 04 . 0620 6. 20 . 0516 | 5. If 
Mallets less than 275,000 pounds. ________. . 0854 8. 54 . 0620 » |) AS ; 
Mallets 275,000 pounds and over_.__._._-- . 0876 8. 76 . 0651 O06 Eou......- 











’ 
' 
; 
' 





For local or way freight service 52 cents per 100 miles or less for engineers 10! 
-40 cents per 100 miles or less for firemen shall be added to the through f1vig" 
rates, according to class of engine; miles over 100 to be paid for pro rata. 
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DAILY RATES OF PAY IN YARD SERVICE 











| 


Engineers | Firemen Helpers, 


electric 














iets Co ch ec andapoctennennceboesee=s 4 $6. 72 $5. 28 $5. 28 
140. 000 Ge ee Peete. 3 Soo ook ed. oe see , = 6. 88 5. 40 5. 28 
900,000 te: Bemree POMME - 14. 8. os ok p24 hs --n---J---2 Se | 7. 04 5. 52 5. 28 
900,000 pounds and over___.._......-_____-- wee oo Phe, 7. 20 | 5. 68 5. 44 
Mallets under 275,000 pounds.....................---.--.------ 7.80 | a eee 
Mallets 275,000 pounds and over_-__- c. Eat RD i ae 8. 04 I 











Outside hostlers are to receive $5.92 per day, inside hostlers 
and hostlers’ helpers, $4.72. 


; $9.28, 






Conductors, Trainmen, Yardmen, and Switch Tenders 






ATES of pay established for conductors, trainmen, yardmen, and 
switch tenders are as follows: 






RATES OF PAY IN PASSENGER, FREIGHT, AND YARD SERVICE 











































| Passenger service | Freight service 
| | | ‘ | a Yard 
| Through | Local or way | serv- 
Class freight freight ice, 
Per Per Per Tis 2e) Titi ei ie) hy | per 
mile | day | month | | day 
Per | Per | Per | Per | 
Inile day mile | day | 
Sealicn. ARRAN ARREARS Weaata YR MARNE WERbeieedl MORN VERSGEEA MRAADA 15: 
EE Se. SS eee '$0. 0447 ($6. 70 |$201. 00 |$0. 0616 |$6. 16 1$0. 0668 |$6. 68 | $6. 64 
Ticket Gymeceere =... 2. ssl, loel sc SQ067 } 6. SO } 206500 Fis .c. cule... fo... agen 
Baggagemen handling express...............- we 8 eS FS SF 7] a: eee oe a Sey 
i I, TEER, AE, A Se . 0324 |. 4. 86 | 145. 80 |_- Po a ae! Se 
Flagmen and brakemen..______.______.____- .0313 | 4.70 | 141.00] .0484 | 4.84] .0524 | 5. 24/16. 16 
Owitetemtescs Lo. 26. sb pi se BEE SIS BT EERE: SE PS Ea eee Raiied 4.7% 





Brakemen and switchmen. 









Workers in the milk, mixed, and miscellaneous train service are to 
receive the increases of the service in which they are at present 
classified. 

When the monthly earnings of regularly assigned passenger trainmen from 


daily guaranties, mileage, overtime, and other rules do not produce the following 
average amounts per day, they will be paid for each day service is performed: 









Class Per day 
Conductors___-_-_ + er AE a a a $7. 00 
aZreket collectors... 2 ee DB MN a) _... § 80 
Baggagemen-—express____________________________-- _ §. 50 
De Color. fo sue ie Oe Pe etek tain oe - & 36 
Brakemen__-_--- Ay SPOUTS ee eee sii, ca. thot ouelabace 5. 00 





One hundred and fifty miles or less (straightaway or turn around) shall con- 
stitute a day’s work. Miles in excess of 150 to be.paid for in mileage rates. 

(a) Daily rates obtain until miles made at the mileage rate exceed the daily 
ninimum. 

(6) Trainmen on short turn-around passenger runs, no single trip of which 
exceeds 80 miles, including suburban and branch-line service, shall be paid over- 
time for all time actually on duty, or held for duty in excess of 8 hours (computed 
on each run from the time required to report for duty to the end of that run) 
within 10 consecutive hours; and also for all time in excess of 10 consecutive 
hours computed continuously from the time first required to report to the final 
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release at the end of the last run. Time shail be counted as continuous seryieo 


in all cases where the interval of release from duty at any point does not exceed 


one hour. This rule applies regardless of mileage made. For calculating over. 


time under this rule, the management may designate the initial trip. 





Sheet-Metal Workers—Rochester, N. Y. 


HE Master Sheet Metal and Roofers’ Association and the Amal- 
amated Sheet Metal Workers’ Local No. 46, of Rochester, N.Y, 
signi on April 1, 1924, an agreement which strongly emphasizes t}\. 
necessity of keeping peace within the industry and regarding the 
rights of the community. It is said the agreement was made “for {hie 
urpose of serving the best. interests of the community in makiig 
heikding costs as low, stable, and certain as possible consistent wii/ 
fair wage rates; for providing means for a peaceful adjustment o! «ll 
rievances, disputes, and differences of opinion which may arise 
Eanes the parties hereto; for the prevention of waste, unnecessary 
expense, annoyance or delays; and for the advancement of labor 
and management in skill and productivity.” 

It is provided that there shall be no other rules or regulations 
between the two parties than those set forth in the agreement, {ore- 
most among eh is the provision that there shall be no restriction 
upon the output of any individual or group of individuals, “nor shall 
production be limited in any manner by either party signatory to 
this agreement.”” Two articles forbid practices likely to lead to 


difficulties: : : 
ArticLe III. There shall be no diserimination or boycott on materials of any 
kind. 


Arr. XII. There shall be no cessation of work at any time on account of juris- 
dictional disputes. Nor sball either party permit or authorize any walkout o: 
lockout during the term of this agreement. 

_ Provision is made that during the term of the agreement any qucs- 
tions relating to its interpretation or its violation shall be settled by 
conciliation and arbitration, and the method of proceeding in such 
a case is laid down in detail, special care being taken to make sure 
that there shall be no avoidable delays in reaching a conclusion. A 
cessation of work or a lockout during such proceedings is especially 
forbidden. i 

The matter of gig is regarded as a joint responsibility 
which is to be taken up seriously 

Articte VI. The parties to the agreement shall jointly maintain an apprcn- 
ticeship system, which shall provide an adequate force of skilled mechanics in 
the trade. Each shop shall be entitled to one apprentice for every two jourcy- 
meh employed. 

Finally, to avoid trouble at the time of renewing agreements, | 's 
Pace: that sunenah this agreement shall remain in force until 

pril 1, 1925, the conference board of the two parties shall meet 10! 
later than January 10, 1925, to consider future arrangements. 
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Sign, Scene, and Pictorial Painters—Chicago 


HE Sign, Scene, and Pictorial Painters’ Union has recently 
signed an agreement which attempts to diminish the danger of 
irregular employment by making the employer responsible for the 
full weekly wage unless he has given notice beforehand that the 
employee will not be required at all during the week in question. 
After providing for an eight-hour day and a five-day week, the 
agreement states: 


Any member of the party of the second part working for two or more con- 
secutive weeks for the party of the first part, shall be known and considered a 
reguiar employee. All regular employees shall be guaranteed 40 hours’ employ- 
went for each successive calendar week they are employed thereafter. All 
regular employees whose services are not required for the following week must 
be notified of same not later than the preceding Friday. 


The matter of apprenticeship is gone into in some detail. The 
scale of wages is prescribed, beginning with $11 per week for the first 
year, and rising to $33 per week in the fourth year. The numbers 
and the kinds ef work permitted apprentices are laid down as follows: 


Section 10. Said party of the first part shall have the right to employ appren- 
tice boys under the age of 21 years, as follows: If he employs and pays the scale 
of wages to 40 or more journeymen, 3 boys; 20 or more journeymen, 2 boys; 
2 or more journeymen, 1 boy; but in no case will more than 3 boys be allowed. 
Such boy or boys to be bound by contract on form furnished by Local 830 for a 
term of four years, and said party of the first part shall, at the expiration of said 
time, furnish said boy with his indenture paper or credentials. It is expressly 
understood and agreed, however, that no apprentice shail be allowed to work 
where two journeymen are not employed steadily. In no case shall an apprestice 
in the first and second year of his term be allowed to do a senior apprentice’s 
work. 

Sec. 11. The said party of the first part further agrees not to employ or cause 
to be employed more senior apprentices than the combined number of journey- 
men in each shop. lt is expressly agreed that no senior apprentice or apprentice 
shall be permitted to work overtime in any shop unless assisting a journeyman. 
No senior apprentice or apprentice shall remain in any shop after workmen have 
quit (preparatory work excepted), unless there reinain with them an equal number 
of journeymen, Under no circumstances will a senior apprentice be allowed to 
do sizing, cutting in, lettering, nor shall he do or finish any part of gold or silver 
lettering, shading, outlining or high lighting, or varnishing window lettering. 
No senior apprentice shali be permitted to work as a journeyman at any of the 
branches under the jurisdiction of the Painters’ District Council. 





Wall Paper Industry—National Agreement 


HE United Wall Paper Crafts of North America was organized 
in New York City in August, 1923, by a consolidation of two 
smaller national unions, the National Association of Machine Printers 


mend Color Mixers of the United States, and the National Print 


Cutters’ Association of America. ‘The new association has three 
national agreements, each effective August 1, 1923, and two of them 
covering a three-year period. 

_ The first agreement relates to printers and color mixers and covers 
00 mechanics in 19 factories. The second relates to 125 print 
utters in one factory. In both agreements the manufacturers 
suarantee 43 weeks’ employment at full pay during the first year 
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and 45 weeks at full pay during the other two years, and fi;{}jo; 
guarantee to pay during five additional weeks each year half pay {,, 
any time employees may be idle.' Color mixers, print cutters, ai 1) 
and 12 color machine printers are to receive 90 cents per hour; ej). 
color machine printers, 84 cents per hour; and six-color machjj, 
printers, 80 cents per hour. A week is to consist of 50 hours—5 day. 
of 9 hours each and 1 day of 5 hours—with overtime at the pai. 
of time and a half, but no overtime work is to be done on Weide. 
days and Saturdays or during June, July, or August. The clave 
relative to wages is subject to revision at the end of the firs: anq 
second years. 

Articles relative to strikes, unions, and interferences in wisave- 
ment by the employees, mentioned in the first agreement «)\y. 
follow: 

It is expressly understood and agreed that in the event of serious injury ; 
or destruction of the factory or premises of the manufacturer by fire, windstory, 
or other misfortune, or in case of the inability of the manufacturer, by reasoy 
of the war, governmental embargoes, or other official restraint of trai-<porta. 
tion, or strike or strikes in the coal mines or on the railroads, or any other strike 
that may affect the successful operation of the factory or its ability tv 
coal or other material or supplies, or ship goods, or a strike of the minor help. 
to continue the operation of their printing machines (such contingencics to jp 
decided by a joint committee of the manufacturer and the union officials, «)ou)q 
the union so demand) this agreement shall be suspended during the contin ance 
of such disability, but shall be revived as soon as such cause or Causes are rein yer, 
In ease of strike of minor help, this suspension shall not extend beyond two \ °c! 
Should any of the above specified reasons obtain, the manufacturer agr«s 

ay the men signatory to this agreement 50 per cent of their wages for time 
ost as the consequence of their inability to operate on account of such s) «ified 
cause or causes, for a period of two weeks. 

It is further understood and agreed that the party of the first par‘ 
shall not, and will not, place any orders for the manufacture of goods 
other than a union factory. 

It is agreed that the parties of the third part [i. e., individual membce:- 
union] shall refrain from interfering in the slightest degree with the manavement 
of the factory, and that they will do all in their power to promote the \vl‘are 
and efficiency of the operations of the factory. 


The third agreement covers 150 print cutters employed 11: ‘he 
shops of print-cutting jobbers. It has no specific date of termi: ation, 
but in general follows the agreement covering the print cutters in 
the shops of the manufacturers of wall paper. The scale calls for 
at least $43 a week, with ‘any additional bonus or wages in ex<ess 
of the amount above specified,” a 44-hour week, and overtime 4 
time and a half. 

The union has no arbitration agreement. 





of the 


+ 





1In the first agreement the five weeks’ half pay is to be optional] with the employer. 
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AWARDS AND DECISIONS 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers—Baltimore 


THe impartial chairman of the clothing industry trade board at 
Baltimore rendered a decision May 26, 1924 (case No. 188) on a 
complaint by the union that a shop chairman had been wrongly dis- 
charged and should be reinstated, with pay for time lost, and a reply 
by the firm that the discharge was because the shop chairman had 
used disrespectful language to the superintendent of the cutting and 
trimming floor and had interfered with the superintendent’s manage- 
ment of the trimming department. ; 

The facts in the case seemed to be as follows: The management 
considered the attitude and the action of the shop chairman as arbi- 
trary and unfair and retaliated by restricting his freedom of action 
and charging him with bad faith. This led the shop chairman to 
think that the management was unfair to bim and he retaliated by 
hampering the management where he could. 

The chairman expressed his view in regard to the matter in the 
following words: 


It should be clearly understood by both parties that the agreement provides 
ample remedies for the actions about which both parties have complained in this 
case. It is not necessary for the representative of either. party to take the law 
into his own hands. In order that there may be no misunderstanding in this 
regard in the future the trade board will reiterate the rule for handling such griev- 
ances under the agreement, and this rule is the same in all the markets where the 
Amalgamated has agreements with employers. If the firm feels that a shop 
chairman is hampering the management contrary to the agreement, it must not 
take retaliatory action not authorized by the agreement but must file complaint 
with the trade board asking that the shop chairman be disciplined. And if it is 
proved, as was done in the present case, that the shop chairman did interfere 
with the management, then the trade board will decide the proper disciplinary 
measures that need to be taken, such as requesting the union to change its shop 
chairman, ordering his suspension, etc. Similarly, if the management acts im- 
properly toward a representative of the union and hampers him in the work that 
the agreement contemplates he shall do, then the trade board will discipline the 
management representatives, provided that the union files complaint and does 
not take retaliatory action contrary to the agreement. 

For an offense like using improper language or for violence, a shop chairman may 
be suspended like any other worker, and the trade board will uphold the suspen- 
sion and will approve discharge if request is properly made to the board without 
the firm having taken any improper action not authorized by the agreement. 
And similar disciplinary measures for such improper acts will be imposed on the 
management representatives if the union files complaint in a proper manner and 


. lisrepresentatives do not attempt to take the law into their own hands. 


Because both the management and the shop chairman in the present case tried 
to take the law into their own hands and retaliate against each other for what 
each considered to be the unauthorized acts of the other, the trade board can not 
uphold the action of either party in the present case. Therefore it decides that 
the suspension of one week without pay for the shop chairman shall be his punish- 
ment for the offenses of which he was guilty, and the reinstatement of the shop 
chairman shall be the punishment for the management for its offenses. 


105717°—24+_—_10 
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Butcher Workmen—Multnomah County, Oreg. 


"THE State Board of Conciliation of wee oe, rendered findings JJ yp. 

uary 21, 1924, in the case of the wholesale butchers of Mul ty). 
mah County and Butcher Workmen’s Local Union 656, coverins fiy, 
sections in a proposed agreement between the parties. After holdin: 
hearings, examining testimony, and visiting several competitiye 
points, the board rendered its decision. It said: 


The board has given due consideration to the fact that much of the wor, 
involved may be properly classified as skilled or semiskilled; that there is mj) 
of hazard attached to the calling, the State Industrial Aecident Com nissi,), 
indicating that it ranks second to the highest in this respect, and while Sjai. 
compensation is accorded the employees, ordinary forms of accident and jj. 
insurance take a higher rate by virtue of the calling itself. Much of the wor: 
ye me a maximum of physical strength, health, and efficiency. 

‘he board finds there is much diversity in the wage scale and working ¢5)\)jj. 
tions. Plants involved in this hearing doing practically an intrastate busine. 
are not subject to regulations of Federal laws. They are, however, obliged {, 
meet competition of plants outside the State. 


The following table shows the former seale, the rate asked for, and 
the scale granted per week in the various occupations: 


Old = Rate 

scale asked for granted 
All-round men and splitters... ..._._. cbs duets aid oe ws $45 $54 $48 
peee@ianties od: ws see cullen os iiclawoigsi wuwaluas 40 48 43 
Helpers on the floor, hide droppers, leg breakers, headers 35 42 38 
Helpers on the floor... - 2.22... 22.252 2- 2 2s cesses see. 30 30 30 
(esmpieies asad Us cLetenadiec elet ciliitosiious 40 48 43 
Casing-room helpers._........_. 2-2. 2 ee 35 42 38 
Pare CUeeitescwswadi es.tieuluen ivsucousuesadis 32 38 35 


Time and a half was granted for all work done after noon on Sat- 
urday. In regard to the amount which should constitute a days 


work the board said: 


Careful consideration of testimony offered indicates clearly variations in the 
daily run of stock, also in the conditions under which the work is carricd 01, 
which would make any definite maximum or minimum unfair alike to the em- 
ployets the employee, and the public. 

he board recommends the formation of a house committee in each )lant 
which will prepare for consideration of the owners a schedule in harmw:iy wit!) 
existing conditions, just to all concerned. 


Tn regard to union membership the board said: “‘This board at 
all times has declined to arbitrate matters involving the open 0: 
closed shop.” 

As to seniority, the board stated its position, as follows: 


Section 10 declares [that] in case of reduction of working force, seniority sl 
in all cases rule. It is obvious that mandatory application of such a rule jig)! 
work positive injustice upon employer and employee alike, making for ici 
ciency or preventing the retention ef those with skill and natural aptitude. 

ney may also enter into the equation. A house committee may properly 
adjust this. 





Clothing Industry—Chicago 


“THE board of arbitration in the men’s clothing industry, Chicag®, 

rendered a decision (case No. 13, new series) March 8, !')24, 
relative to correcting work improperly done. This case was referred 
to the board of arbitration by the clothing trade board decisions 5»! 
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and 559 (new series), February 11,1924. In each of the cases before 
the trade board a worker was suspended for refusing to fix work that 
had been passed by the examiner of the section and returned for 
correction after succeeding sections of the shop had worked on the 
garment. ; 

The trade board asked the board of arbitration for a ruling on the 
question whether a worker’s responsibility ceases when the work 
has been examined by the section examimer or whether any work 
not properly done may be returned to the worker who did it no 
matter where in the shop the defective work was discovered. 

The company argued that the question at issue was whether a 
worker was responsible for doing his work properly. If responsible, 
he continued so as long as the work remained in the shop and must 
fix bad work regardless of the number of examiners who had passed 
it, and of what section in the shop the bad work was discovered. 

The union contended that after an examiner had decided the work 
to be acceptable the question was not to be reopened simply because 
another examiner disagreed with the first faigad tiene the acceptability 
of the work. 

In his decision the impartial chairman stated in part: 


To this last contention of the union there can be no reasonable objection. 
Once an examiner who is employed to pass on work has looked over an operation 
and has passed judgment on it, saying ‘‘ This work is all right,’”’ then the worker 
who made it can not later be expected to change or do if over again because an- 
other examiner happens to think the work is not all right. 

But the question of fixing work seldom arises in the shop in this clear form. 
Sometimes the examiner merely examines sample garments, a few from each 
lot. In such cases, obviously, 1%} would be absurd to say that he accepted the 
garments that he did not see. Then again an examiner may overlook a piace 
where the worker had forgotten to sew a seam, for example, Obviously in such 
cases also it would be absurd to say that the examiner had accepted a seam that 
had not been sewed. 

For these reasons the board of arbitration is of the opinion that questions of 
fixing work can not be handied on the basis of any general principles of worker’s 
and management’s responsibility. The general principles will be easily agreed 
to by both parties, no doubt. ‘Those are that all workers, including examiners, 
must get their work done right. If an examiner has clearly said the work is 
all right, then from that point on he assumes the responsibility. But such 
general principles can not be held to decide cases where both the worker and the 
examiner admit they did their work improperly or where both failed entirely 
to do part of the operation. 

Therefore ali these cases of fixing work must be handled as individual cases 
and adjusted between the management and the union on the basis of what the 
facts in each particular case show to be fair and just; and when they can not 
agree, then the trade board should decide each case on the same basis. 

Applying this method to the two workers involved in the present case, the 
trade board should decide it as follows: If there is any reason to believe that 
the work they were asked to fix was properly done when they had finished it, 
but might have been spoiled by other work done on the garment in succeeding 
sections, then the workers must not be required to fix it on their own time. IH, 
even, the work was only barely passable, so that the first examiner might have 
nee passed it, then the worker can not be required to fix it on his own 
time. If, however, both the worker and the examiner admit that the work as 
originally made was wrong, and the garment was either not examined at all, 
or the examiner clearly overlooked an open seam, or some other bad mistake 
which he obviously would not pass if he saw it, then the workers should be re- 
quired to fix such work on their own time. 
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Light and Power Employees—Portland, Oreg. 


APRIL 4, 1924, the board of arbitration in the matter of the 
adjustment of wages of the electrical workers, Local No. 
125, in the employ of the light and power department of the Port. 
land (Oreg.) Railway Light & Power Co. submitted a schedule of 
wages varying from $4.60 a day for flume maintenance men, he| pers 
in the construction department, incandescent boulevard and sic 
cleaners and lamp replacers, and watchmen, to $8.56 a day fo, 
journeyman cable splicers and from $138 a month for mail and money 
auto truck drivers to $215 for certain foremen. 
The minority member of the board filed a lengthy dissenting 
opinion, from which it appears that the property of the company js 
segregated into three parts, the street-car system, the light and power 
system, and the interurban system. The dissenting member })jscd 
his opinion upon the two following quotations: 


Wage determination upon a basis of pure economics—ruthless compctition 
and relentless application of the law of supply and demand—ceased when org:n- 
ized society accepted the principle that labor is not a commodity. There are 
yet to be found advocates of the old theory that an employer has a right 10 }ur- 
gain for his labor as he bargains for his raw materials, and conversely, tit 4 
worker has a right to sell his labor at the highest obtainable price but musi 
expect to aecept the lowest price established competitively, when labor is })\«iti- 
ful and employment is scarce. but they do not reflect either the spirit or the 
practice of the times. Enlightened world opinion of to-day rejects this t!:cory 
no less emphatically than it rejects the idea 6f human slavery. The conce)tion 
of industry as a social service, subordinated to democratic ideals and aspiriitivs 
and to the general welfare of the people, marked the passing of the old theory 
and gave to this biblical assertion that the laborer is worthy of his hire an iiiter- 
pretation other than that the worker is entitled to exactly what he can get and 
nothing more. 

The real substance of the demands of most employees is that they be paid a 
wage that will enable them to live with a reasonable degree of comfort and 
pleasure, to educate and provide for their children, and by practicing thrift 
and econor:y to lay aside or invest enough to provide for sickness and old age. 
They also ask to-be permitted to participate in the management of such ma‘ters 


as affects them, such as working conditions, etc. Such demands are reasonatle 
and just, and the wise émployer will meet his employees more than half way in 
providing for them on the above basis to the limit of his ability or the alility 


of the institution he represents. 
The opinion of the minority member then went on to state: 


' The above statements are fundamental. They express the enlightened 
thought of to-day in matters of wage determination. a the testimony pre- 
sented to this board it was conclusively shown that the Portland Railway, 
Light & Power Co. has the present ability to pay the requested wage. ‘I hicse 
men involved in this dispute are employees and working primarily in the ligh' 
and power department. The earnings of this branch of the utility was shown 
to be 8.43 per cent. Seven per cent has been fixed by the public service  om- 
mission as a reasonable return. 

The majority opinion is particularly subject to criticism for the reason t)iat it 
broadens the gap between the lower and the higher paid workers. This very 
often appears in awards of arbitration boards, “‘once down, always down. 
IT heartily concur in and commend the efforts of Local 125 of the Internation:! 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers in its attempt to bring the lower-paid workers 
to a health and decency wage. Conclusive evidence was produced to show 
that a health and decency budget in Portland at the present time, all based 
upon Government figures as furnished by the Department of Labor, after tlrce 
years of investigation and study, was approximately $1,824. This budget was 
tentatively accepted, yet by a majority opinion a basic wage of $4.60 for 4 
group of skilled workmen is adopted. Upon a basis of 300 working-days thls 
gives an annual wage of $1,380. A man, his wife, and three children may «xl 
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upon that wage. They can not -ive in health and decency. Such a wage does 
not and can not make for stability of citizenship. It was strenuously contended 
hy the company that families do live upon less than the minimum health and 
decency budget, but this argument is wholly fallacious. It is true that families 
do live upon less, just as it is true that for years men were compelled to work 
for 12 hours per day in the steel industry and just as it is true that children are 
employed in factories, but ‘‘two wrongs do not make a right.” Out of such 
reasonings applied to wage disputes grows the necessity for our poor farms, 
our relief bureaus, our soup kitchens, our tag days, and our delinquencies in 
children. 

The basic wage of $5 per day should have been adopted by this board. With 
the adoption of this basic wage and with the proper consideration of differentials 
throughout the classification for skill, long-time service, experience, loyalty, 
stability, responsibility, and hazards, the employees of the Portland Railway, 
Light & Power Co., in the light and power department, would have received 
just and reasonable increases. 


Collective Agreements Reported to French Ministry of Labor, in 1923 


HE number of collective labor agreements reported to the French 
Labor Bureau in 1923 is given in the Bulletin du Ministére du 
Travail, January-March, 1924 (pp. 59, 60). The agreements, of 
which there were 144, were divided among the different industries 
as follows: Agriculture, 3; food, 7; furniture, 6; building, 15; hides 
and skins, 4; woodworking, 4; polygraphic industries, 9; metal 
works, 27; stone and earth, 2; stone and clay, 4; chemical products, 
3; domestic service, 1; transport and warehousing, 5; textiles and 
clothing, 54. 

There was no very definite information as to the conditions under 
which the agreements were signed, but 16 appear to have been con- 
cluded following a strike. The majority of the agreements were 
reached without the intervention of a third party, only 18 having been 
the result of mediation. In 14 instances the mediators were labor 
inspectors, and in the remainder either mayors or prefects. 

Phikey-seven of the agreements were between employers’ associa- 
tions and labor unions, and 40 between individual employers or unor- 
ganized groups of employers and trade-unions. In 11 cases the agree- 
ments were reached following the establishment of a permanent joint 
commission or one established to deal with the particular dispute. 
In only a few instances was the duration of the agreement stated. 
Five were to last 6 months, 14 for one year, and one each were to last 
2,3, and 5 years. 

In 64 cases the agreements specified the method of application of 
the 8-hour day; 17 established a minimum wage; 13 fixed traveling 
expenses; 5 piecework rates or a tracsvoacg bonus; 5 the method of 
paying wages; 4 rules governing dismissals and vacations; 4 closing 
workshops on Sunday; 4 special conditions of hiring workers; 4 the 


‘length of notice of dismissals; 3 night work; 3 sppreasenre: |? 
ish- 


appointment of workers’ representatives; and 1 each the estab 
ment of a shift system, the limitation of unemployment, and the sup- 
pression of gratuities. In 12 of the agreements, bonuses varying 
according to the official cost-of-living figures were established. 
Machinery was established for arbitration to deal with any disputes 
arising as a result of the. application of the agreement in 3 cases and 
in 3 other cases such differences were to be regulated by mixed com- 
missions on which both sides were equally represented. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Industries in May, 1924 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries in the United 
E, States decreased 4.2 per cent in May, while pay-roll totals de- 
creased 5.1 per cent, and per capita earnings decreased | per 
cent. These unweighted figures are presented by the United Staics 
Department of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics and are 
based on reports from 8,569 establishments in 52 industries, covering 
2,604,259 employees whose total earnings during one week in May 
were $68,078,862. The same establishments in April reported 
2,717,344 employees and total pay rolls of $71,766,134. 

The greatest. decreases in employment and in pay-roll totals in 
May were shown in the East North Central geographic division. 
These decreases were 5.7 per cent and 7.5 per cent, respectively. 
The Middle Atlantic division followed with a decrease of 4.3 per cent 
in employment and of 4.4 per cent in pay-roll totals; the Sout) 
Atlantic division with decreases of 3.7 per cent and 4.2 per cent; aid 
the New England division with decreases of 3.3 per cent and 4.:) per 
cent in the two items. The decreases in the Pacific division were 
negligible, while the Mountain division, in which there is little 
manufacturing, showed an increase of 3.5 per cent in employment 
and of 2 per cent in pay-roll totals. 


Comparison of Employment in May, 1924, and April, 1924 


COMPARIN G May and April reports from identical establishments, 
increases in employment are shown for May in 10 of the 52 
industries, and increases in pay-roll totals in 9 industries. 

The industries showing the largest gains were seasonal ones, such 
as ice cream, which gained 7.8 per cent in employment and 6 per 
cent in pay-roll totals; sugar refining, which gained 7.2 in employ- 
ment and 9 per cent in pay-roll totals; and brick, which gained 3. 

er cent in employment and 5.7 per cent in pay-roll totals. Other 
industries gaining in both items were cigars, sawmills, and baking, 
while cement, slaughtering and meat packing, petroleum, structural 
ironwork, book and job printing, electric-car repairing, and ru!ber 
boots and shoes gained either in employment or in earnings. The 
increases made by the industries last specified were for the 10st 
part less than 1 per cent. 

The fertilizer industry dropped over one-third of its employees, 
pay-roll totals being reduced in proportion, while the women’s 
clothing industry decreased 11 per cent in employment and 18 pct 
cent in pay- totals. Other industries showing large losses in 
employment were: Shipbuilding and agricultural implements, ¢acl 
about 10 per cent; automobiles, 55 per cent; iron and steel and panes, 
each 8.8 per cent; carriages and wagons, 7.9 per cent; stamped ware, 
6.4 per cent; and confectionery, carpets, and leather, each about ° 
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per cent. Other industries showing large decreases in pay-roll 
totals were: Stamped ware, automobiles, and pianos, each about 11 
er cent; iron and steel, 10.3 per cent; carpets, 9.8 per cent; millinery 
and lace goods, 7.9 per cent; agricultural implements, 7.4 per cent; 


cotton goods, 6.7 per cent; hosiery and leather, each over 6 per cent; 
and carriages, furniture, shirts, boots and shoes, electrical ma- 


chinery, and glass, each over 5 per cent. 
The stone, clay, and glass 
the 12 groups which did not 


and the increase in this group was 0.2 per cent on 


oup of industries was the only one of 
ow a decrease in pa, i in May, 


y: 


The vehicles, 


stamped ware, chemicals, iron and steel, miscellaneous industries, 
leather, and textile’s groups showed decreases in employment ranging 


from 6.4 
The to 


er cent to 3.7 per cent. 
cco and food groups showed increased pay-roll totals of 


1.9 and 1 per cent, respectively, while the other 10 groups showed 
decreases ranging from 11.6 per cent in stamped ware to 0.1 per cent in 
the stone, clay, and glass group. 

For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given at the 
foot of the first and second tables. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH LN APRIL AND MAY, 1924 











Food and kindred products 
Slaughtering and meat packing-___ 
Cc : 

I 


Cotton goods 

a knit goods 

Si abide 

Woolen and worsted geods 

Carpets. 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 

Clothing, men’s 

Shirts and collars 

Clothing, women’s 

Millinery and lace goods 
Iron and steel and their products__ 

Iron and steel 





Estab 
lish- 
ments 


Nuntber on pay roll 





April, 
1924 


May, 
1924 


Amount of pay roll 


1924 








EFRRSE 
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> 
> 
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212,558 
121, 685 
34, 082 
56, 791 
115,078 
25, 105 
89, 973 
142,743 
49, 306 
16, 672 
37, 722 





39, 043 
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$4,233,674 
1, 777, 799 
352, 689 
193, 751 
378, 760 

1, 218, 138 
312, 537 
10,401,975 
2, 947, €72 
1, 383, 741 
1, 084, 132 
1, 475, 131 
530, 067 
652, 090 

1, 199, 651 
369, 753 
403, 588 
306, 150 
17,412,748 
8, 456, 052 
538, 794 


5, 085, 504 
890, 316 
743, 777 


i, 188, 560 
508, 740 
4,708,998 
2, 572, 525 
824, 492 

1, 311, 981 
2,548,962 
629, 865 


1, 99, 087 
4,438 , 332 
1, 382, 693 

351, 599 
1, 268, 986 





1, 505, 054 


1, 800, 508 
337, 877 
205, 298 
368, 753 

1, 224, 874 
340, 533 

9,781,579 

2, 750, 201 

1, 296, 516 

1, 037, 467 

1, 434, 478 
523, 412 
622, 765 

1, 155, 821 
349, 163 
329, 688 
282, 068 

16,201,630 

7, 584, 188 

537, 090 


4, 851, 790 
866, 408 
713, 471 


1, 158, 942 
489, 771 
4,637,191 
2, 585, 754 
$12, 310 
1, 239, 127 
2,412,397 
590, 617 
1, 821, 780 
4,396,568 
1, 283, 716 
339, 218 
1, 257, 703 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING « 
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WEEK EACH IN APRIL AND MAY, 1924—Concluded x 
| Number on pay roll Per Amount of pay roll : 
| Estab- fo ~ ye) REBUT 2 tice eee 
Industry woes b yo ‘a | of iF, % o 
men pru, May, | pri ay, 
1994 1924’ | Change) “i994 | 10H ge 
| 
Chemicals and allied products_-___- 247 74,751 70,046 | —6.3 $2,155,799 beveos :096,808 a 
0 EES See 88 19, 896 19,077 | —41 521, 080 499, 805 1] 
(oy | WORSE ELSE SE ae 106 11, 282 7,402 | —34.4 202, 403 140, 718 0, F 
Petroleum refining ............._.-- 53 43, 573 43, 567 | —(@ 1, 432, 316 | 1, 456, 285 7 
Stone, clay, and glass products_._.| 610 | 102,238 | 102,419 | +0.2 | 2,728,097 2,725,011 | 0.1 
SLES E REAGAN ESS FOS LOT IER 71 22, 153 22,6581 | +19 650, 926 648, 588 | 0.4 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta....._--- 358 33, 821 35,046 | +3.6 867, 812 916, 957 | 57 
8 Snipe eet SS yr lk Sali” 50 12, 659 12, 311 —2.7 350,458 | 344,147 | g 
Sas we ketele dada de wcepkase 131 33, 605 32, 481 —3.3 858,901 | 815,319 
Metal ab predate, other than iron 
EIS pw Y 75 Be ey 45 13,246 12,896 -—6.4 | 819,804 282,640 11.6 
Stamped and enameled ware.... -- 45 13, 246 12,396 | —6.4 319, 804 | 282, 640 
Tobacco products __._.____________- 208 41,486 41,120 | —0.8 704,650 717,909 1.9 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
Roi Paes ary 3 35 10, 287 9, 918 —3.6 = pod 148, 214 9 
Cigars and cigarettes____.._.._.-_-- 173 31, 149 31,202; +0.2 465 | 569, 695 
Vehicles for land transportation.._| 788 | 492,550 | 460,879 | —6.4 /15, 596, 019 |14,301,266 +8.3 
pn ALE LEE EE 227 | 326,158} 295,236 | —9.5 |10, 686, 587 | 9, 486, 168 | 
Carriages and wagons_____....-.--- 42 2, 929 2,697 | —7.9 71, 691 | 67, 677 | 
Car building and repairing, elec- | 
tric-railroad __...... 202.22. 0.1_. 188 17, 308 17,354} +0.3 507,026 | 504, 900 | 
Car building and repairing, steam- | 
ct ca han Sian wins nit hte 331 146, 160 145, 592 —0.4 | 4,330,715 | 4, 242, 521 | ~2.0 
Miscellaneous industries___________- $96 | 228.916 | 217,542.) —5.0 | 6,517,091 | 6,258,020 | 4.0 
icultural implements..........- 109 24, 771 22,308 | —9.9 669,034 | 619, 529 7.4 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies..............-.----- 136 | 106, 129 101,183 | —4.7 | 3,006,049 | 2,851,915 | 
Pianos and orgams.............--.--. 33 7, 829 7,139 | -—88 226, 512 202,413 | —10.6 
Rubber boots and shoes._.___...+_- 9 16, 021 15,610 | —2.6 364, 403 366,939)  -+0.7 
Automobile tires___....-2.........- 72 48, 295 48, 043 —0.5 | 1,487, 290 | 1, 480, 130 | 5 
Shipbuilding, steel__..........__... 37 25, 871 23, 259 | —10. 1 763, 803 737, 094 | 
edi coskss ade acwobn- dias 8,569 |2,717,344 |2,604,259 —4.2 |71,766,184 68,078,862 5.1 
Recapituation by Geographic Divisions 
New England ?__......-.........-_-- 1,090 | 374,930 | 362, 57 —3.3 |$8, 866,043 |$8, 488, 958 3 
Middle Atlantic *._...*7_.-_..._...2- 2,143 | 787,495 | 7538, 699 —4.3 (21, 788, 465 |20, 827, 683 4 
East North Central #.____..-.._..--- 2, 336 | 913,463 | 861, 398 —5.7 |27, 077, 933 |25, 037, 377 7.5 
West North Central §-_____._.-..._- 734 130, 156 | 126, 195 —3.0 | 3, 175, 197 | 3,093, 331 2, 
South Atlantic ®___._._._.........-.- 931 228, 834 | 215, 152 —3.7 | 4,090, 797 | 3, 920, 667 4,2 
East South Central ?__.._.-._._._.-. 377 92, 716 89, 776 —3.2 | 1, 723, 014 | 1, 682, 030 2,4 
West South Central *_._.........___- 300 64, 904 64, 447 —O0.7 | 1,391, 905 | 1, 366, 802 
RAE Bg ac! FO age 129 20, 931 21, 658 +3. 5 591, 345 603, 359 
A ad gS TS SEE SE EE ES ot. 529 | 109,415 | 109,364 | —(') | 3,061, 435 | 3, 058, 655 
Total ee ee ee 8,569 2,717,844 2.604 .259 —4.2 71,766,134 68,078,862. 5 l 
Employment on Class I Railroads 
March 15, 1924.._..............-.._. Mt eos 1, 743, 983 lee 11 $234, 345,120 | 
PEG ea ae ae ee | aed | 1, 770, 906 | +1.5 11 229, 831, 147 
1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
2? Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 
; New foreey, New a. Pennsy! vente. 
ie ber s, Minnesota, M Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 
‘ th District of Columbia, F Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, \ 
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Comparison of Employment in May, 1924, and May, 1923 


REPORTS are available from 5,909 establishments in 51 industries 
for a comparison of employment and pay-roll totals between 
May, 1924, and May, 1923. These reports, from identical establish- 
ments in the two years, show in 1924 a decrease of 9.3 per cent in 
employment, a decrease of 11.5 per cent in pay-roll totals, and a 
decrease of 2.3 per cent in per capita earnings. The total number of 
employees covered in May, 1924, was 1,976,812 and their earnings 
in one week amounted to $52,128,354, while the number of employ- 
ees in May, 1923, was 2,180,396 and their earnings in one week 
amounted to $58,878,154. 

Comers data from identical establishments by geographic 
divisions: The New England division shows a decrease of 14.6 per 
cent in number of employees in May, 1924, as compared with May, 
i923, and a decrease of 20.3 per cent in total pay rolls; the West 
South Central division shows decreases of 11.3 per cent and of 12.3 
per cent in the two items; and the Middle Atlantic division shows 
decreases of 10.3 per cent and 11.5 per cent in the two items. The 
six other divisions also show considerable decrease in the 12-month 
period both in employment and employees’ earnings, with the 
pe of the Mountain division, which shows an increase in 
employees’ total earnings. 

There were increases in employment in May, 1924, as compared 

with May, 19238, in only 5 of the 51 industries, while there were 
increases in the earnings of employees in 10 industries. For the 
fourth month in succession the pottery industry showed the greatest 
gains both in employment and employees’ earnings in the 12-month 
period, the increases in May, 1924, being 6.9 per cent and 15.2 per 
cent, respectively. Book and job printing ranked second if increased 
employment and earnings, the percentages being 5.5 and 7.5, respec- 
tively, while the baking, brick, and newspaper printing industries 
showed smaller gains in both employment and earnings. ‘The 
two lumber industries and the flour industry reported increased pay- 
roll totals, although each of the three industries showed a slightly 
smaller number of emplovees. 
_ The decreases in employment in the year were over 10 per cent 
in 17 industries, five of the decreases being over 20 per cent, namely, 
21.4 per cent in the agricultural implement industry, 21 per cent in 
the men’s clothing industry, 20.8 per cent in the carriage industry, 
20.7 per cent in foundries and machine shops, and 20.4 per cent in 
the shipbuilding industry. The pttonioods industry shows a loss 
of 17.8 per cent in number of employees, the woolen-goods industry 
a loss of 12.4 per cent, and the iron and steel industry a loss of 4.4 
per cent in the 12-month period. 

The decrease in employees’ earnings in the year were over 10 per 
cent in 21 industries, the greatest being 31.3 per cent in cotton goods, 
29.7 per cent in men’s clothing, 24.7 per cent in shipbuilding, 23.1 
per cent in foundries and machine shops, 22.6 per cent in rubber 

oots and shoes, and 21.9 per cent in woolen goods. The iron and 
steel industry reported a decrease of 7 per cent in pay-roll totals. 

The paper on printing group of industries showed an increase of 
0.9 per cent in number of employees in May, 1924, as compared 
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with May, 1923, and an increase of 3 per cent in pay-roll totals 
The stone, clay, and glass group showed an increase of 1.5 per cent 
and the lumber group an increase of 0.3 per cent in pay-roll totals 
but employment in these groups decreased 1.7 per cent and 2.4 po, 
cent, respectively. The nine other groups all showed decreased 
employment and pay-roll totals. The largest decreases were as 
follows: In the textile group, 14.2 per cent in employment and 2° 4 
per cent in earnings; in the chemicals group, 14.1 per cent in employ. 
ment and 10.3 per cent in earnings; in the leather group, 12.5 per 
cent in employment and 18.1 per cent in earnings; in the iron and 
steel group, 10.2 per cent in employment and 12.1 per cent in carp. 
ings. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING on; 
WEEK EACH IN MAY, 1923, AND MAY, 192% 









































Estab- Number on pay roll Per Amount of pay roll! a 
Industry lish- cent of cent of 
meats May, 1923)/May, 1924 change May, 1923} May, 1924 ““ge 
Food and kindred products_-__-___-- 627 | 135,955 | 131,766 | —3%.1 |$8,443,655 [$3,411,268 9.5 
Stuughtering and meat packing ---- 69 73, 583 69,922] —5.0] 1, 830, 385 | 1, 752, 739 ~4) 
. Confectionery... _..........----.--- 69 8, 692 7,908} —9.0 165, 783 159, 063 ~ 
jj Seo eee 17 1, 570 1,513} —3.6 46, 768 44,005) -57 
PRG 5 ese cee ett 244 11,333} .11,265) —O7{ 283,4797 295,931; +4, 
en, RE Se SER SE 218 30,030} 31, 133 3.7 799,617} 845,477) +57 
Sugar, refining, cane__._.._....-..-- 10 10, 747 10,085} —6.6 317, 623 313, 958 —1) 
Textiles and their products____.__ 1,243 | 476,310 | 408,856 | —14.2 |10, 186,936 |7, 902,080 | <2; 
Cotton goods_.............-..----- 235 | 162,903} 133,888 | —17.8 | 3,091,808 | 2,124. 865-3, 
Hosiery and knit goods_.........-. 187 61, 841 55,825] —9. 71] 1, 100, 157 053,343) -133 
__ SS a eee: ee ae 188 51, 362 46, 385 —9.7 | 1, 108, 293 960, 823 —}24 
Woclen and worsted goods_-__-_---- 136 55, 950 49, 036 | —12.4{ 1,409, 645 | 1,101,387) —21.49 
Cem peas 26nd 5545's 435 56- - 4-5 ce 22 21, 114 19,597} —7.2| 592,794 490,331) -1538 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_ _--_-_- 61 26, 230 23,699 | —9.6 639, 503 536, 171 16,9 
Clothing, men’s__ -......-.....---- 158 49, 900 39,405 | —21.0 | 1, 347, 275 946,548 | -—27 
Shirts and collars_.......-........- 80 24, 216 20, 523 } —15.3 376, 588 307,867 | —182 
Clothing, women’s__.._.........-.- 127 13, 410 12,108} —9.7] 329,403 201,622) -115 
Millinery an@ lace goods_...._____- 49 9, 384 8,390 | —10.6 196, 470 180,123; —2£3 
Iron and steel and their products__| 1,016 | 462,723 | 415,320 | —10.2 [18,955,388 (12,272,482 —1)) 
Iron and steel___.____-_....-...-..- 164} 231,730} 221,436] —4.4 | 7,112,906 | 6,617,205) —-7\ 
Structural ironwork __--__....-.-.-. 128 14, 543 13,306 |. —5.1 407, 083 388, 611 ot 
Foundry and machine-shop prad- 
ee ee Here en o 438 149, 275 138,413 | —20.7 | 4,539,119 | 3,492, 587) —- 1 
i el IE te 25 14, 066 13,991] —0.5 348, 238 354,254) +17 
Machine tools__..._.._.......-__-- 12, 741 10,951 | —14.0 321, 882 —%7 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus________- 97 23, 779 21,782} —8& 4 726, 575 663, 409 —R1 
et ere oe 82 16, 589 14,941; —9.9 468, 869 434, 584 —7,3 
Lumber and its products________._-. 627 | 128,877 | 120,924 | —2.4 | 2,737,684 |2, 746,189 +6,3 
Lamber, sawmills__.......-.....-- 225 62, 302 62,171) —O.2| 1,277,241 | 1,323,794) +34 
Lumber, millwork_____..........-- 168 24, 726 24,384; —1.4 609, 271 628,147; +31 
Ee ein Si Shngnoapel 234 36, 849 34,369] —6.7 851, 122 794, 248 —6,7 
Leather and its products___.._.....} 272 | 109,681 | 95,588 | —12.8 | 2,569,467 |2,103,715 9 —14.! 
ellen tennienenowesl 115 25, 950 22, 326 | —14.0 661, 938 552, 222 16, 6 
Boots and shoes_.____.._-.._..___. 157 73, 02 | 12.5 | 1,907,520 | 1, 551,493 | — 147 
Pa mpm ote haga Se aS .| 624 | 110,386 | 111,367 | +0.9 |3,369,490 8,470,245 +3.0 
per and pulp_....-..._.4....---- 133 39, 233 38,678 | —1.47) 1,032,204 | 1,022,320) —-1/ 
cope bones... .-- -.-- + as -e----.- 139 14, O15 13,844 | ~—1.2 239, 943 287, 386 —0.9 
nting, book and jqb_---_.---- 184] 22,743) 23,907] +5.5] 767,156] $25,646 | +75 
pS 168 | 34, 34,848} +1.3} 1,280,007] 1,335,403) +43 
Chemicals and allied preducts_.__- 174) 58,321 | 45,907 | —14.1 | 1,475,698 /1,324,065 | —10.) 
5 ER SAAR: » NASA Anes son 62 14, 731 13, 683 —7.1 381, 995 367,360; —33 
I cee enn neh sncesencaraes 78 458 5915 | 8.4) 131,317} 117,718 | —10! 
Petroleum refining... ..........-- 34 32, 132 26, 209 | —18.4 962, 381 838, 987 | —125 
Stone, clay, and prodacts__..| 481 885 | 67,214] —1.7 [1,778,918 {1,901,376 | +1.) 
lili Tl a lI 471 11,264} 11,158] —O.9} 313,587] 315,225) +405 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__----7 7 255} 21,204) 22066) +3.6{ 557,109] 574,839, +32 
- (renee eee eee mee eH $m emn e mm ene 45 9, 249 9, 884 +46. 9 2Al, Sil 278, 2038 +15 ) 
max Sh adtcesieietiniion dt Rektinrs merge cities 84 26, 578 24,106; —9.3 661, 706 633, 109 —4.3 
products, other than iron 
: Me Bate! bape tl ARE: SL} 10,584 9,860 | —11.1 | 240,847 | 224,444 -6.8 
enameled ware..____ 31] 10,534] 9,360} —11.1 PRAT | 204.444} -'8 
Thee eneseenen----ssua] 81] 82,410) 80,736; —6.2 568,000; -1! 
smoking tobacco and Son 
eS DVT aTE MB ROS TITLE EN 26} 3,444 250) 87] ) saa30} 52,325) — 
Cigars and cigarettes . ............ 155' 28,926! 27,486' —& 0° 511,3494 500,764) -2! 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN MAY, 1923, AND MAY, 1924—Concluded 






























































—— 
Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
Per Per 

Industry lish- ; cant of |---| cent of 

ments May, 1923|May, 1924 change May, 1923 | May, 1924 change 

Vehicles for land transportation __ 883 | 392,727 | 857,269 | 9.0 $12,694,053/$11,084,739| —12.7 

Automobiles RE cee 163 262, 675 246, 673 —6. 1 | 8, 354, 654 | 7, 861, 423 —11.2 

Carriages and wagons__...._._____ 32 2, 514 1,990 | —20.8 58, 228 48,189 | —17.2 
Car building and repairing, steam- 

potleenis iis) oh Dek SLG lille 188 } 127,538 108,606 | —i14.8 | 3,781,171 | 3,175,127 | —16.0 

Miseellameous industries_....._.____ 800 | 204,087 | 182,605 | —16.5 |5, 867,395 (5, 234,666 | —10.8 

Agricultural implements_......_..- 64 22, 473 17,669 | —21.4 606, 499 505,048 | —16.7 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

—~ TC, 118 96, 101 93, 151 —3.1 | 2,687,171 | 2, 638, 212 —i.8 
Pianos and organms__...............- 26 7, 106 6,498 | —8.6 201, 366 184, 278 —8.5 
Rubber boots and shoes_..........- 7 17, 305 14,021 | —19.0 433, 834 335,766 | —22.6 
Automobile tires................... 60 46, 495 39, 637 | —14.8 | 1,472,208 |} 1,220,185 | —17.1 
Shipbuilding, steel...............-- 25 14, 602 11, 629 | —20.4 466, 227 351,153 | —24.7 

RS eS | 5, 909 |2,180,396 |1,976,812 —9%.3 (68,878,154 (52,128,330 | —11.5 
















Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 














ON SS EE ne ae 743 | 302,657 | 258,365 | —14.6 |$7, 477, 750 ss, 957, 473 | 
Middle Atiantic............. cceninaiiedl 1,666 | 705,852) 633,125 | —16.3 [19, 757, 142 |17, 494,713 | —I1L5 
fast North Central_--.-............| 1,604} 738,725 | 683,519 | —7.5 (22,314, 613 19,945,643 | —10.6 
West North Central__._....._......- 495 96, 050 87,848 | —8.5 | 2, 262,514 | 2,150,816 —4.5 
South Athamtic......................} 633} 157,070] 147,192 | —6.3 | 2,832, 512 | 2, 569, 377 —9.3 
East Soutte Central.................. 209 58, 835 54,923 | —6.6 | 1,113,720 | 1,020, 133 —8.4 
West South Cemtral_................ 162 36, 595 32,465 | —11.3 $24, 188 722,980} —12.3 
MaROtGED Si ois denon 22 nn cee iknn 82 15, 742 15,157 | —3.7 413, 876 439, 265 +6, 1 
EE ae ee ie | 68, 870 64,218 | —6. 8} 1, 881,839 | 1, 818, 930 —3.3 
0 ee 5,909 |2,180,396 |1,976,812 | —9%.3 58,878,154 52,128,380| —11.6 
































Employment on Class I Railroads. 










1,827 425 & |  1$238,966,858 |... 


pe EE Se! mae 4 ea A 
1, 770, 906 —3. 1 1 229, 831, 147 —3.8 


PNY WRG EZ: 











1 Amount of pay roll for one month. 
















Per Capita Earnings 


PER > 7 earnings increased in May, 1924, as compared with 
April, 1924, in 20 of the 52 industries here considered, but only 
Gof the 20 increases were over 2.5 per cent. ‘These 6 were: 7.4 per 
cent in shipbuilding, 6 per cent m the fertilizer industry, and ap- 
proximately 3 per cent each in the rubber boot and shoe, slaughtering 
and meat packing, cigar, and agricultural implements indusirics. 

The greatest decreases in per capita earnings were 8.1 per cent in 
the seasonal women’s clothing industry, 5.6 per cent in stamped ware, 
and 5 per cent in the carpet industry. Cotton goods showed a de- 
crease of 3.1 per cent, and iron and stecl a decrease of 1.6 per cent. 

Comparing per capita earnings in May, 1924, and May, 1923, in- 
creases are shown in 1924 im 29 of the 51 industries for which data 
are available, the pottery industry leading with 7.8 per cent, followed 
by chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff with 7.2 per cent. 

The greatest decreases in per capita earnings in the yearly com- | 
parison were: 16.4 per cent in the cotton goods industry, 11 per cent 
in the men’s clothing industry, and 10.8 per cent in the woolen and , 
worsted goods industry. . 
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COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS: MAY, 1924, WITH APRIL, 1924, AN) 
: 923 


’ 
. 



































Per cent of Per cent of 
change May, change Ma: 
1924, compared 1924, com) rad 
with— wit} _ 
Industry Industry 
April,| May, April, | May 
1924 | 1923 1924 | j 993’ 
Shipbuilding, steel ____._..._...-.- +7.4 —5.4 |) Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
cy NS ae a ac eee +6. 0 —2.1 Co eee rs —0. 5 1.3 
Rubber boots and shoes __ __-- -----| $3.3] —45]) Clothing, men’s_................. —0. 6 LL 
Slaughtering and meat packing..} +3.2 +0. 8 |} Car building and repairing, elec- . 
Cigars andc eS ae +3. 2 +3.1 Tee —0.7 
Agriculturalimplements_-_____-.- +2.8 --+-5.9 || Boots and shoes_.............____- —0.8 7 | 
Carriages and wagons_________.__- +2.5 +4.6}| Paper and pulp.  __....__.._____- —0. 8 0: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta________- +1.9] —0O.4}} Structural ironwork..............} —1.0 0.4 
Petroleum refining...............-| +1.7 +6.9 || Dyeing and finishing textiles ______ —1.3 7 
Sugar refining, Came____-._..._..-- +1.6 +5. 9 }} Shirts and collars_.........______- —1.3 2 
Confectionery ..-.......--..--.-.- +1.0 Se a —1.4 ~3 
ES. ASS Sie +1.0 +7.8 || Printing, book andjob_.....____- —1.4 L149 
Bl ancenesenctnnd..- BED Me. +0. 9 +5. 1 }] Irom and steel......--.__..........] —16 ~) 6 
ETS LOE E  E +0, 6 +2.3 || Car buildingandrepairing,steam- 
Chewing and smoking tobacco a ee me My Ms 
ES ES: PEE: +0. 3 +7. 2 f| Tee eream.........................] —1.7 ~29 
ESE ESTE IES -+0. 2 i ee) 7 ¥ 
i. 4. see ae eae -+0. 2 yy kt, __ eS ee Os —1.8 . 
Automobile tires_............-.--- + (1) —2. 81} Furniture. __.............- —1.9 1) 
Obpmicnen 28 ee soi ee's sid 5 + f +3.5 } Automobiles_.............- —2.0 5 
Lumber, millwork_............--- + @ +4.5 SL Re ee: Sees —2.0 0.1 
Lumber, sawmills_.__.........-.. —0.1 ew eo ea ee ee ee —2.2 8 
Machine tools ..._.............--- —0.2 +-6. 2 }} Hosiery and knit goods_..._...___- —2.4 —4( 
Steam fitt and steam and Cotton goods_............--.--*- —3. 1 6.4 
_ hot-water ting apparatus._..| —0.2 wt hk en ee —3.1| ' 
Woolen and worsted goods_..____- —0.2}; -—10.8 || Millinery and lace goods___..____- —4,2 | 
Foundry and machine shop prod- ee ee ee —65. 0 
Se en eh EEE SOREL -—0.4 —3.0 || Stamped and enameled ware_.___- —5.6 +49 
Printing, nmewspaper______________ —0.4 +3. 0 |} Clothing, women’s.._..._...._..-- —8. 1 —149 
2 Increase less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
Time and Capacity Operation 


HERE was a further reduction in general plant operation in May 
as shown by reports in percentage terms from 5,975 estallish- 
ments. Beteblishniente operating were making an average of $) per 
cent of full time as compared with an average of 92 per cent in Apri 
and an average of 94 per cent in March. The same establishments 
were operating an average of 77 per cent of full capacity, as compared 
with an average of 80 per cent in April and an average of 82 per cent 
in March. ‘Three per cent of the 5,975 establishments were idl, 62 
per cent were operating on a full-time schedule and 36 per cent on a 
part-time schedule, while 36 per cent had a full normal num)er o/ 
employees and 61 per cent were operating with a reduced force. 
tone, clay, and glass products alone of the 12 groups of indu-iries 
gained both in percentage of full-time and of full-capacity operation 
im May as compared with April. Tobacco products also gained in 
of full-time operation, and paper and ponieng © owed no 
change, but all other groups fell off in both items. The iron and 
steel group shows a loss of 4 per cent in percentage of full-tinic op 
eration and of 7 per cent in percentage of full-capacity operation, 
while the textile group shows losses of 2 cent and of 4 per ccnt, 
respectively, in the two items. Stamped ware shows a decrease ©! 
9 per cent in eh rvioa of full-time operation and of 14 per cent 10 
percentage of full-capacity operation. 
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FULL AND PART TIME AND “ULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANUFAC- 
TURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY, 1924 
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Industry 
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Per cent of 

Establishments establish- 
reporting ments 
operating— 

Total | Per cent!) Full Part 
number idle time | time 
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pood and kindred products_______. 
Slaughtering and meat packing_-_- 
ConlectioGet F< cuni: paaceecdecdtadass 


Baking... ......0-4:--...2---.----- 
Sugar refining, cane 
Textiles and their products______- 
Cotton goods... = 
Hosiery and knit goods. _..__-- 
ft 1 a Sere > 


OER 5 eae Gael 


Woolen and worsted goods ____-_-- 
Carpets ....-0.--.---------------- 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_-___--. 
Cloth men Oe 0. co. 5.e.e 
Shirts amd-eollars_.............---- 
Clothing, Women’s. __.........-..- 
Millinery and lace goods -.._.._-.-- 


Iron and steel and their products__ 
[ron and steel 
Structural fronwork_..........__-- 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 


OS Se See 
Machine eGR. seis boa csh shi. - 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus... -.__- 
Lumber and its products.__....____- 
Lumber, s@wmiilis................- 
Lumber, millwork................ 
Pe recesses es <acdhsctesct 
leather and its products.___________ 
LeetE ee diigo vdaicsan ccna 


Paper and sd © AEN 
Paper SGN PUip. ... 35. ....4.,<.--- 
ee eee 
Printing, book and job..........-- 
Printing, Mewspaper........._.._. 

Chemicals and allied products____- 
Chemicals 
POO Sis cule ccwcccbazusssc 
Petroleum refining.............._- 

Stone, clay, and glass products___ 
oS eee Fe a ae 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_......_. 
Pottery; sak cs NE SES Tee yr. Sale 
Ss eaee (aes oe ee 

Metal products other than fron 

ee, ee Sree 
Stamped and enameled ware__.___ 

Tobaceo products... ___.....____: * 

Chewing and smoking tobacco 

af TE 

Cigars and cigarettes........_.____ 

Vehicles for land transportation ___ 
Automobiles 


Car betes sepaiting, oie” 
ar bu and repai » elec- 
tric-railroad oe 


and supplies ..2.......-...2.2.-- 


os and organs 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Automobile tires 


Se 
Oe ee 


663 
35 
124 
65 
253 


178 
8 








31 69 
43 
42 
66 31 





48 
43 
15 
15 
5 13 
50 
4% 51 
30 
39 


oo 
36 
35 53 


9 
a 


82 
3 
86 
96 


65 





: © 


v4 








29 70 
34 66 
16 8&3 
49 51 
23 75 
35 65 
50 38 | 
29 69 | 
37 60 | 
24 74 | 
22 77 | 
40 58 | 
18 82 | 
Q 91 | 
23 74 
33 63 
48 49 
19 78 
22 76 
15 73 
24 76 
21 78 
27 73 
15 s4 
37 63 
26 74 
50 47 
66 30 
54 45 
30 68 
20 77 


57 42 
66 31 
33 67 
40 60 
8S 12 
34 54 
35 59 

7] 68 
83 17 
46 45 
74 26 
45 44 
50 50 
26 55 
14 86 
14 86 
23 72 
15 81 
26 70 
62 47 
14 86 
23 73 
75 25 


25 74 
56 44 
17 83 
21 79 
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71 
80 
63 





’ Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Wage Changes 


WAGE RATE increases were reported by 77 establishments ji; |¢ 

industries during the month ending May 15 and wage-rate 
decreases by 48 catallisshenien te in 16 industries. The increases 
averaged 7.1 per cent and applied to 4,464 employees or one-{)\;/ 
of the total employees in the 77 establishments reporting the. 






















































The decreases averaged 9.2 per cent and affected 15,236 employer, ’ 
in the 48 establishments concerned. 
The increases in rates were most numerous in the baking, 1)/||. 3 = 
work, and newspaper printing industries, while more than one-t)iir( 
of the decreases were reported by sawmill establishments. 
WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN APRIL 15 AND MAY 15, 1924 Gen 
Establish Amount of i ae 
sania | Amount otto | mptoyess ates: fa 8 
Ie 
¥ 7? Fi 
Per cent of em. Bi 
ployees BU 
Industry ! Total | Num- ak Tex 
num- | ber re- Total perme i 
ber re-| port- | Range | Average {| num- | In estab-! In alle a 
port- | ing in- ber lish- tablish v 
ing | creases ) ments re-} tents Cs 
porting | report- D 
increases lug 
Sh 
Per cent | Per cent 
EY Se eee See aa 105 2 10-20 82 
NE A gS Ser a ae Pe 2, Be en Se Bees Serer Eee 
pS SE ee Pe ee SS 321 19 4-12.8 7.0 5A6 ] 
Cotton goods __.....-_...-..---.----.. $20 Ea See Sar hee ee St 
Hosiery and knit goods_._......_____- 258 41 7 7.0 50 Fo 
a eee ee ee 199 61 5 5.0 228 
NS re eee 27 Q Se So ee Se PS f Hig 
Dyeing and finishing textiles________. 89 Ee eS Ss Se ee ey Pre M: 
Clothing, men’s... ........2.-...... 218 £2 RP ae Th esas RS Cea Ste 
Tron and steel ____. “Soe ee 217 ae | 25 25. 0 47 
Structural tronwork__-._...-_______-. 149 5 10-15 12.6 48 Qt 
Foundry and machine-shop products. 642 u6 5-10 5.9 593 Lum! 
Machine tools __.___. EE Say ae ere 157 3 5 5.0 105 F 
Steam fi and steam and hot- a 
water heating apparatus..__...____- 126 5 3-20 9.9 141 Fr 
mber, sawmills. .........-.-.-. 0. 448 RS Se eee ores pe Sr leat 
Lumber, millwork_.._................ 255 15 4. 5-10 8.0 886 
coy SCAN EE ae mi ap Sia 5 Ga) Soe TY * 
cho ib iw ano ap dln ; 1 
Printing, book and job o-oo 4 eed Oe " 
nting, mewspaper_.__._......._.___ : 5. , 126 r 
Gumiakes Ua Sie eae we i 10 10. 0 89 | 
Bprtiineeh ii - bide e oo ad ~can- ce 106} 51 10 10. 0 29 mai 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_________.__ 358 2 5-16. 5 15. 1 58 a 
Se eee ak et lan’ 5 5.0 35 hgu 
0 TS) SS Se a ee ee eee ee eee 
Automobiles__._......_. SIEGES DE 227 2 9-10 9.7 222 
iages and wagoms ____............ 42 2 5-16. 7 . 6.9 i) 
Automobile tires__-__....-..--- 22... tal ee 1245.20 ctl. od nese nein Bae. Duce 
iInd for which no wage changes were re are omitted from this table. — 


2One lishment decreased the rates of 52 of its 58 employees 8 per cent. 
3? Two establishments decreased the rates of their 993 employees 10 per cent 


5 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. Janug 

6 Also one establishment decreased the rates of 200 of its 586 employees 10 per cent. Febry 

7 Four establishments the rates of 4,844 of their 4,939 employees 10 cont. Mare! 

8 One establishment decreased the rates of 633 of its 757 employees 5 per cent. 

* One rates of 242 of its 285 employees 10 per cent. 

1° Also four establishments decreased the rates of 1,562 of their 5,568 employees 1.5 per cent 

4 Also four establishments eased the rates of 460 of their ee ee ae 

12 Seventeen establish decreased the rates of 4,444 of their 4,891 employees 9.4 per cent. Augu: 

13 Also one decreased the tag 1,077 employees 8 per cent. Septe: 
_ 4 One decreased rates ie Se enplogore® pes cost. Octoh 

16 Also one eer ot eee ts 28 empilo ad od cent. Novel 

py yt ener aye es _ the nize of 100 ofits 105 employees 4 oe Decer 

decreased rates of : ir 534 employees 7.7 per cent. 
18 One decreased the rates of 95 of its 180 employees 20 per cent. =: 
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Index of Employment in Manufacturing Industries 


[NDEX numbers for May, 1924, fer each of the 52 industries 
studied by the Bureau of Labor ‘Statistics appear in the following 
table i# Comparison with April, 1924, and with May, 1923, together 
with a general index for the combined 12 groups of industries. 
INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, MAY, 1924, As 

: COMPARED WITH APRIL, 1924, AND MAY, 1923 
| Monthty average for 1923= 100} 



















































































1923 1924 
Industry Ge fae Industry naan 
May) April} May 
phitchinsts- it. wivin ee 91 || Paper and printing____.._____._- 
SS Paper and pulp.____.._.....---- 103 97 95 
food and kindred products____. 96 93 92 i Re AGN I I 97 99 95 
Slanghtering and meat packing.| 96 92| 90 Printing, book and job______._- 98 | 101} 101 
[SE ae 87 8i 77 Printing, newspaper --__...____- 100 105 105 
SSeS? Conncaccsceaces 100 96} 104 || Chemicals and aliled products. 102 | 101 92 
EN EE ae Case 94 92; 89 ay ae aaa 102 07 93 
pS EE Se ee 97; 100; 100 SE ee ere 89] 129 85 
Sugar shane, sone Ldecte onde sees 117 101; 109 Petroleum refining.__........._. 107 4 04 
Textiies and their prodacts_.___ 103 91 87 || Stone, clay, and giass peoueds 104 | 102| 102 
Catten goods....._..-.-_- bast A 196 86 83 Cement___- 08 101 103 
Hosiery and Knit goods_____.... 103 99; 95 Brick, tile, and terra cotta_____ 106 | 102} 106 
Se ae | 102 95; Pottery er <a 99 112 109 
Woole xn and worsted goods ___-_- 102 91 88 EE Ea! Se, Geral 106 99 6 
CaO. nce cesn debspest— ve abn done 100 96} 91 || Metal products, other than iron 
Dyeing and — textiles___| 105 BR 85 ss a 107 | 100 | 94 
Clothing, men’s. Ran et EN 87 &4 cumnped and enameled ware_._| 107 100; 94 
Shirts and collars.......-._.-_.- 102 92 88 |) Tobacco preducts....___-________- 100 92; 92 
Clothing, Womien’s.___.__.._._- 100 | 100 8o Chewing and smoking tobacco 
Millinery and lace goods__..__.- 103 91 88 te 102; 104 101 
lron and steef and their prod- Cigars and cigarettes______ _| 100 91 se) 
SES: 0 102 OE 89 || Vehictes for land transporta- 
Iron and steel__............._...| 101 106; 96 SESS Py a a 101 95 90 
Structural ironwork.__......__- 95 OL | 92 iain tinh cenit hatte 104 107 97 
Foundry and machi: wabarees ' Carriages and wagons._.._....-- 112 93 SO 
producta__......- Desnat ae 861 8 Car building and repairing, 
Hardware............-- Be 101 98; 95 | elustrio-rairoad.._......._.___/..... 89 89 
Machine tools. .........-.....-- 110 91 s8 Car building and repairing, 
Steam fittings and steam and steam-tailroad.__.........._- 99 87 86 
hot-water hee ating appar atus.| 103 | 101 99 || Miscellaneous industries... _- 105 94 88 
Stoves__. i ae 90 89 Agricuitural implements__....._} 111 89 81. 
lumber and its products. Ses ee | 104 98 97 Electrical machinery, appa- 
Lumber, sawmillS._..........-- 191 97 97 ratus and supplies.........__- 100 101 96 
Lumber, millwork.............. 101 104 103 Pianos and organms.............| 98 97 89 
<< Se 100 97 93 |) Rubber boots and shoes_______- 108 77 75 
leather and its annem ae ey 100 92 88 |} Automobile tires__............__| 116 95 05 
eS Rs ot es 100 90 86 |, Shipbuilding, steel........__- .| 104 91 82 
Boots and shees. A a we 100 92 RS 
| i 











The following table shows the general index of employment in 
manufacturing industries from June, 1914, to May, 1924, based on 
figures published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 

GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 
1914, TO MAY, 1924 
[Monthly average for 1923-100] 
































1917 | 1918 | 1919 

NS ae 117 115 110 116 77 7 98 95 
7 eS a 2 SORE 93 108 117 115 104 115 83 88 100 97 
eet RS PE | WO} w7Tl Mme| 104] 17 84 84 102 96 
EE Rue SEGA: 04 we) 115 115 104 117 84 83 1¢2 95 
Eee UTRT ERY BOE 9} wel m5} tm 107 117 85 85 102 91 
| ES: cee 99 96 | 10! 115] 113} 100} 118 85 87 - 5 even 
WY. commen we 96 95} 111 114 115 i 110 85 87  ) Meee 
An a 93 96 110 113 115 110 110 86 88 ~"* Saas 
September............ 95 99 lll ill 114 112 107 87 91 i i...<.. 
ane. , OR 95 101 113 113 112 107 103 89 93 
November............ 94! 104] 115] 116] 1131 110 97 89 94 eae 

es ! 117 114 coe! 
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Employment and Eamings of Railroad Employees, April, 1923, and Ho: 
March and Apnil, 1924 


HE following tables show the number of employees and th,» 
bs earnings in various occupations among railroad aeapbeye $ in 
April, 1924, in comparison with employment anc 
in March, 1924, and April, 1923. 
The figures are for Class I roads—that is, all roads having «jer. 
ating revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. . 


earnings 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOY! 
APRIL, 1924, WITH THOSE OF MARCH, 1924, AND APRIL, 1923 


April 
Mart 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more import ocen- ; 
Apt 


pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective 

























































































Professional, clerical, and general | Maintenance of way and structures 
Month and year Stenog- Laborers | Track and | he 
Clerks raphers Total for | (extragang| roadway | | r snr 
rahi) and group and work section | group ‘tn 
| typists train) laborers 
i 
Number of employces at middle of month 
pS PER eae ae 170, 160 24, 906 282, 867 50, 533 | 204, 387 80, 513 
ome SRR Riehl 169, 546 25, 229 283, 597 42, 391 178, 742 14, 
aa... 169, 598 25, 278 283,738 | 56, 009 209, 740 | M4, 349 
Be te 
Total earnings 
NSO ae $20, 847, 844 | $2, 890, 373 Is36, 674, 783 | $3, 940, 417 \s14, 647, 213 $34, 151, 504 Apri 
ewe 1000... ..cussbiccdes.- 21, 708,170 | 3,060, 566 | 38, 235, 483 | 3, 169,638 | 13,001,187 | 82, 0uy, £3 ine 
Apel, 04 -200. ..---.-..-.--- 21, 525, 271 | 3,065, 512 | 38,013,889 | 4, 170,498 | 15,263,130 | 3.5, s04, 761 _ 
Maintenance of equipment and stores 
iat oe (eH Gor ¥... 1 Lita | April 
Laborers =e | Mare 
| (shops, yao April 
Skilled engine (s 2 4 oe 
Carmen |Machinists| trade houses, M oe ase ig te 
, helpers power ony = ‘nh 
| , and 
| pigs 24 | nants, and Es 
stores) 
cranes hale Ee ail EE tet tigate 7 el 
Number of employees at middle of month 
ee nn cs 134, 748 68, 165 134, 372 50, 743 62, 598 | 83, 830 fielc 
TO 121, 368 65, 150 121, 232 48, 495 61, 180 49, 671 : 
a... 3 119, 015 64, 079 118, 489 47, 009 60, 271 A), 40 wor 
; ' . The 
Total earnings 
rane wees i beli 
Apel, GBs. lecidlunsivd $18, 987, 230 |$11, 048, 604 |$14, 481, 225 | $4,781,385 | $5,000,813 | $74,520, 
coe rey 17, 10, 402, 339 | 13, 297,198 | 4,742,206 | 5,076,243 | 71, $51,222 
Apel, 0G on iS oc k Si 16, 873, 745 | 9,869,161 | 12,644,361 | 4,414,724 | 4,891,775 | 68, 699,5@ Tepe 
bitu 
* 
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and [acoMPARISON OF EMPLOYMFNT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 
CO" APRIL, 1924, WITH THOSE OF MARCH, 1924, AND APRIL, 1923—Concluded 





Transportation other than train and yard Transpor- 


nth adihtide Thana aditiataatia .| tation 
legraph-| Truck c f-- 
: Telegraph- ruckers Jrossing | masters, 
Month and year Station ers, tele- | (stations, | and bridge | -pota) for switch 
. tate phoners, |warehousers,| flagmen | — <a tenders, 
; — and and and grouy and 
Oper. towermen | platforms) gatemen | hostlers) 


| the 
SS ID 


. 
LIN gs 








Number of employees at middle of month 


| ee np 








April, a 31, 502 27, 343 42, 852 22, 651 213, 501 26, 236 
, March, 1% 31, 390 27, 217 39, 862 22, 851 209, 477 25, 695 
— 31, 306 26, 860 39, 444 | 22, 890 | 208, 790 25, 167 


Total earnings 





| 
eroll 90S MsERS~StssiT- , 839, 867 $3, 868, 140 | $1, 636, 791 |$24, 660,181 | $4, 559, 698 
March, 1994...............----| 4 530 | 3,772,016} 1,712,011 | 25,349,392 | 4, 605, 695 
peril, 1908... ced J -aneoehd- 936 | 3,641,637 | 1, 708,959 | 24,858,528 | 4, 451, 172 





Transportation, train and engine 


Road Yard Road | Road 


en fy Road brakemen | brakemen | engineers | firemen Total for 
14) Fay) conductors and and yard and and group 
14 349 flagmen helpers motormen helpers | 


| 





Number of employees at middle of month 





ay Me April, 16 79, 229 | ‘54, 649 47,111 48, 882 
oon sa; I Mare 76, 617 54, 234 45, 002 47, 086 
504 361 Bhp pst 74, 029 51, 596 43, 477 45, 575 





Total earnings 





_| $8, 623, 085 $13, 061, 600 | $8, 936, 399 |$11, 813, 231 | $8, 733, 577 | $64, 099, 906 
8, 350, 766 | 12, 465,551 | 8, 963,135 | 11,341,323 | 8,397,567 | 62, 613, 803 
7, 924, 135 | 11, 794,021 | 8, 197,329 | 10,412,948 | 7,719,674 | 58, 043, 235 





for 
( —— 





Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines, May 3 to 24, 1924 


ONTINUING a series of tables which have appeared in previous 

& numbers of the Montuiy Lasor Review, the accompanying 

table shows for a large number of coal mines in the bituminous 

fields the number of mines closed the entire week and the number 

0,2 Hiworking certain classified hours per week from May 3 to May 24, 1924. 

- BB The number of mines reporting varied each week, and the figures are 

hot given as being a complete presentation of all mines, but are 

_ fBiclieved fairly to represent the conditions as to regularity of work 

‘, 52), #2 the bituminous mines of the country. The mines included in this 

s, 04,58 Hreport ordinarily represent 55 to 60 per cent of the total output of 

-— SM bituminous coal.. The figures are based on data furnished to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United States Geological Survey. 








583, 830 


549, 671 
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WORKING TIME IN THE BITUMINOUS GOAL MINES IN THE UNITED s7,7p 
BY WLEKS, MAY 32, 1924 TO MAY 24, 1924 “ 


[The nrines included ordinarily represent from 55 te 69 per cent of the total output. Prepared by ;: 


reau of Labor Statistics from data furnished by the United States Geological Survey} * 





= 
































Mines— 
| Num Working | Working | Working | Working | Working | Wo;;,, 
Week | der of| Closed | Working |gandiess| IG6and | 24and | 32and | 40and | fulliin 
end- | mines week 8 hours than 16 | Tess than | less than | less than | less than | 0/48 )o.,, 
ing— hours 24.hours | 32-hours | 40-heurs 4 48.hours | or nyo,, 
ing 

Per Per Per Per Per Per | Per | ,., Poy 
No. | cent | N° | cent | N°: | cent | N°-| cent | N° | cont | N° | cent | N° | cent | N° |.) 

an ee et 
Pee e 4 ude 

1924 | 
May 3-| 2,406} 1, 169 /48.6 6242.21 198} 8.2) 285 11.8 | 275 [11.4 | 162 | 6.7 | 1421 5.9) 123) 5) 
10_| 2,392 | 1,175 /49. 1 41} 1.7} 195 | 8.2] 288 |12.0 | 246 110.3 | 170 | 7.1 | 133 6.6 | 144] 69 
17_] 2,410} 1, 190 /49. 4 38 {| 1.67 187 | 7.8 | 254 110.5 | 272 |11.3 | 289 | 7.8 | 139) 5.8) 14) | 59 
24 2,404 | 1,171 48.7] 36) 1.54172) 7.2) 278 |11.6] 247 110.3) 211/88 soll Nad 144 | 6.9 









































Stabilization of Railroad Maintenance-of-Way Work 


COMMUNICATION from the United Brotherhood of Maip. 

A tenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers ty 

railroad managements,’ through the medium of the Railway] 

Age, questions the economy and efficiency of drastic winter force 

reduction in the maintenance-of-way department, suggests methods 

of alleviating this admittedly unsatisfactory situation, and offers the 

cooperation of the brotherhood to any road or group of roads that 
thinks there is ground for improvement. The letter Saaws: 

With the approach of winter the wage earner always faces a serious problem, 

with the high price of coal, better and heavier clothing, the loss of a garden, ete. 


The worker who realizes that the first snow means a force reduction and prob- 
able loss of employment has an especially serious problem, particularly wien he 


has net been able to save a few dollars from his summer earnings. On the other 
hand, with maintenance-of-way expenses in excess of half a billion dollars s 
year, the railroads face a probiem that is by no means insignificant aid one 
sufficient to justify their desire for a dollar’s worth of work performed for ever 


deHar paid out. 
It has long been the claim of those responsible for the efficient and ccono 
nemical maintenance of raiiroad tracks, bridges, and structures that work cu 
not be performed as well or as economically in the winter. To question the 
accuracy of this opinion will probably result im a storm of criticism, or porliaps 
those at first tempted to criticise will decide, on further thought, that ques 
tioning this long practice is the result of a disturbed brain and think of tie 
questioner sympathet'cally. Nevertheless I do question the economy 1!) 0": 
ciency of drastic winter force reduction in the mainienance-of-way depa:\ cn! 
In doing so I hasten to admit that frozen track can not be surfaced, retimbered 
and fined as well as it can be done in spring and summer. In fact, T know from 
practical experience that it is net economical to attempt the performance ° 
this class of work in severe weather. But track is not frozen all winter. {1 ( 
it may be most of the winter, but ia the south it probably is not {rozi 
all. Yet the winter force reduction is general, as may be noted from ile 
} mmerce Commission’s statistics on the Sanatior of employces 
service in July as compared with January. | 
| However; the track gang need not be engaged in line and surface work +! 
the time, and this introduces the point I wish te make. Any foreman, >)" 


—_— 


1 Railway Age, March 15, 1924, pp. 732, 733: ‘‘Is winter maintenance of way force reduction ne“ sary” 
Letter of L. E. Keller, statistician, United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees and 1ai¥%! 
Shop Laborers to the editor. 


iH 
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yisor, or Treadmaster will tell you that when spring opens up and he should be 
free to jump into his summer work, he is confronted with a lot of other work 
that should, or at least could, have been done just as well in the winter. The 
foreman is also confronted with the usual “spring epidemic’? of “green men’’— 
men who have had little or no previous experience in maintenance-of-way work 
and whe have little hope of staying regularly on the job. They have either 
heard of or experienced the irregularity of employment in this department and 
in many imstances are not inclined to overdo themselves during their brief term 
of employment. 

Let us first consider whether or not there is enough winter work to justify 
retaining more men in the service, and, if so, whether it can be performed in a 
way to justify doing the work at that time of the year. This presents a ques- 
tion somewhat similar to Mark Twain’s view of the weather. Much has been 
said about it, but very little has been done about it. 

Ties cam be distributed as well, if not better, in the winter and will then be 
where needed when spring work is begun. Track can be gauged and should 
be put te gauge before starting spring work. Fences ean be repaired, broken 
or defective angle bars and rails replaced, bolts tightened, spikes driven down, 
private and public road crossings repaired, defective frogs and switches repaired 
or replaced, right of way cleaned and scrap and rubbish removed, cuts sloped 
and ditches cleaned when ground is not severely frozen, soft places in track 
and fills ‘‘riprapped,” tracks shimmed, ties adzed on curves and turn-outs 
where rail is turning in, etc. In addition to this kind of work there is always 
track to be smoothed, sometimes snow and ice to be cleaned away from switches 
and platforms, and usually a geod bit of other work that-can be done even though 
it does not necessarily demand immediate attention. If the foreman is not 
furnished men for the foregoing work in winter, he is compelied to do most of 
it in the spring and summer, when he should be busily engaged in rebuilding 
his tracks and using to best advantage the new ties, rail, and ballast allotted 
his section. 

But there are other important sides to the force reduction question that will, 
I think, offset the argument that work is not economically performed in cold 
weather “when the r-en stand first on one foot, then on the other, beating their 
hands tegether to keep warm.”’ If an employee possesses the qualifications 
necessary to make him a desirable employee and one who appears to have the 
characteristics of a future foreman, he will, by these same qualifications, think 
twice before accepting employment with the prospects of being thrown out of 
work when the snow flies and when a job is most needed. Regularity of em- 
ployment is important to him just as is the question of wages. Unless a good 
class of men enter the service the management will see its problem of future 
foremen becoming more and more serious. How are men of this qualification 
to be attracted to a job that is only seasonal? Each spring finds good track 
men settled in other jobs and unwilling to take up track work for the summer 
because they know only too well “the ax will fall” when the first snow falls. 
And each spring finds an accumulation of work teft undone during the winter 
that must be taken care of along with the summer work. 

If a sufficient number of first-class men were willing to take summer jobs, 
the practice of winter force reduction would not be so bad, but such is not the 
case, as everybody closely conneeted with the work knows. The railroad’s 
“employee investment”’ would pay far greater dividends if better men could 
be attracted with reasonable assurance of steady employment. 

In fact, the benefits of continuous year-round employment would be twofold 
to the management, because it would not only attract better men but would 
also enable the better class of employees to acquire more skill and experience, 
and consequently would result in more efficient and economical performance of 
work. Thus, with better men in the gangs, with winter work taken care of as 
it develops, and with the foreman permitted to do his summer work without 
having a dozen other things to do that should be already done, such as dis- 
tributing ties and rails and stopping his regular work for this or that, it would 
be found that more and better work could be accomplished in the spring and 
summer with fewer men, and the increased cost of more winter employces would 
probably be more than offset; perhaps not offset entirely by the actual number 
of men for the entire year, but by output per man per year and by the rule of a 
dollar's worth of work for a dollar’s pay in wages. i believe that fewer con- 
tinuous men of a better class would do more and better work than a greater 
yearly total of irregular inexperienced men. 
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Another material benefit of a more regular force lies in increased s:{o4, 
Experienced men are not as apt to injure themselves or others; motor cars ould 
be operated more safely and with less danger of loss of life and property throjjci 
collisions; obstructions of track could be removed more aeicky and guarded 
more safely by a strict compliance with flagging rules, something that js jy. 
possible with less than two men at the very least; and a general reductiiy oj 
traffic delay, personal injury, and property damage would result. Savings jy 
this respect would be difficult to estimate, but it is not unreasonable to say 
that savings would result. . 

The United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees and Raijwa, 
Shop Laborers is interested in the welfare of the railroads because the railroad 
are a vitally necessary industry, and particularly because the brother) oq 
represents the large army of maintenance-of-way employees in the Ul jite; 
States and Canada. If our department of the industry can be made more 
efficient and economical we can hope for better industrial conditions for tho. 
whom we represent. If we can be of any assistance in establishing a create, 
degree of efficiency and economy we can expect to share in the savings throiph 
improved wages. It is therefore suggested that the question of winter fore 
reduction be given consideration, and the maintenance-of-way emp|over 
organization extends its service to any road or group of roads that thinks ther 
are grounds for improvement in this connection. 





Recent Employment Statistics 
Public Employment Offices 


Connecticut 


HE commissioner of the Department of Labor and Factory Ip: 
spection of Connecticut has furnished the following ficure: 
regarding the five free public employment offices of that State 

for May, 1924: 


SUMMARY RECORD OF saan aad) ~ Nene EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR 
AY, 1 


- 


--- = —- — 











Per cent of appli- | Per cent of applica 
Applica- cants place tions for he!) filled 


Se tions for | 4PPlica- | Situa- 
x 


tions for tions 
J emp0y- | “help | secured 











ment May, April, May, | 4 pril, 
1924 1924 1924 024 
os t-  l —_ 
pS an Le ee 2, 740 2, 280 2, 026 73.9 76. 1 88.9) (') 
he dncecdnvttnet-the-ndenn 1, 757 1, 568 1, 420 80. 8 85. 9 91. 0 | 
89. 5 85. ¢ 




















TOBA 605s neste esissilhly 4, 497 3, 848 3, 446 76. 6 80.8 





1 Not reported separately. 
Illinois 

The activities of the Illinois free employment offices in April, 1°24, 

as compared with the corresponding month in 1923, are indicated 

in the table following: 


@Tilinois. Department of Labor. The Labor Bulletin, May, 1924, p. 168. 
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OOMPARISON OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR WORKERS AT THE ILLINOIS FREE 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN APRIL, 1923, AND APRIL, 1924 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 








= 





April, 1923 April, 1924 


Males Total 





| Males | Females Total Females 








20, 993 
24, 499 
18, 092 
15, 499 


6, 554 
7, 700 
6, 242 
5, 254 


27, 547 
32, 199 
24, 334 
20, 753 | 


15, 579 
10, 502 
10, 837 

8, 962 | 


, 438 
3, 463 
i, 198 
5, 339 | 


23, 017 
16, 965 
17, 030 
14, 301 


Registrations......-....-. 

Applications for help 
Persons referred to positions. ....-....---- 
Persons reported placed in employment... 




















In April, 1923, there were 85.5 persons registered for every 100 
jobs; in April, 1924, 135.6 persons. 


Indiana ! 


The director of the Federal-State employment offices of Indiana 
makes the following report for the year ending September 30, 1923, 
covering Anderson, East Chicago, Evansville,? Fort Wayne, Hammond,’ 
Kokomo, Lafayette, and Terre Haute: 


RECORD OF INDIANA FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1923 





= _ 
—_— 





| Registra- He 
| tions 











wanted 


Ip P 





ersons 
referred to 
positions 


29, 745 
8, 128 





37, 499 | 





47, 967 


37, 873 





Persons 
placed in 
employ- 

ment 


26, 785 
7, 196 


33, 981 


A report of the junior department employment offices is given 


below: 


CLASSIFIED JUNIOR PLACEMENTS OF THE RICHMOND AND SOUTH BEND, IND., 
EMPLOY MENT OFFICES FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1923 








Industry and ovcupation 


Minors 
referred to 
positions 


Richmond 


Minors 
placed in 
employ- 

ment 


South Bend 


Minors 


referral to 


| Minors 

placed in 
employ- 
ment 


positions 
| 








Aptomiaa a 
ar i ening, etc oe : 
Dunolietan eaveonalt 
House work in the home 
Nurse girls and attendants 
Waitresses and waiters 
» work 





Stockkeepers and checkers 
Packing and assembling 
Helpers and attendants ---_-...__.._-- 


27 
48 











‘Indiana, Legislative Reference Bureau. Year book of the State of Indiana for the year 1923. Indian- 
apolis, 1924, pp. 111-113. 
‘Up to Apr. 30, 1923. 
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GLASSLFIED JUNIOR PLACEMENTS OF THE RICHMOND AND SOUTH BEND, Inj 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 20, 1923—C,,” 
































{Richmond South Bend 
Industry and occupation Minors ae Minors . nors 
referred to} Pee oy, {referred to) Bleed in 
positions ~ Ad positions | ‘ ~ ~ 4 
Office and sales work: 

Cash girls and bundle wrappers__-.........---.---.-------- lis heal 5 6 
Sate whee s Semen <sk neessseKRRS US Ss 4554 55455 04055 ap qaneaccsdecbocdueusa 3 y 
NE SS le Lee nn Sts Poot weg tgewnabuciécedbedscun saa 16 of) 161 10 
es, - sh = bs intess Snbrocags : pppchausanqe Ge cb ee - eee -. SOL 99 ? 
FY ee Se een Gps GD Aaa et, 27 15 102 65 

achine operators . .............-.-.-- po an n-cegekehbidsnbulid ehbabiitok« be ceanchpalen well 6 { 
RB FON ac SI ES STS AEE | PE do. 6 3 17 18 

Miscellaneous: 

RURMGING... ... 2 22 - n-decane ann negwoee--- HthliiwSli-.-.-- 1 1 29 n 

I a i aes diane Raine anne nim aenmeinord 1 1 71 
a “abt etmnnn teste ete een nesses etna ne ad dy | eee 
Cc ee be en ge EE SS Cee sees Eee 1 l 
Laundry, cleaning, and dyeing ._--...................-..— p GESTS & SPER TIEN 2 |_- 
aetna SS EE EE A j 31° 21 15 | 
ph and telephone operators ----27----- = 1 5 Ree fi 

Summer WOE... 5 on osc ss. ca hagae dew eusuadl 2 Pe Serer 
PE aici Suidicbiccidw cin ndencctiddonscesccese 3 jg Sache, ais | z 

Mee. 20204. SH dad 2a i { 118 84 | 978 | M 

lowa ' 


The record of the public employment offices in Lowa for April, 
1924, was as follows: 


ACTIVITIES -OF PUBLIO EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN IOWA, APRIL, 1924 














Registra- Number — - 
Sex tions for |Jobs offered] referred ‘to oa - 
jobs positions ment 
¢ nt 
Ae a fh eB hak dlc gS 6, 578 2, 710 2, 481 | 2, a2 
GR Rt Ee AS eS, SR 1,571 1, 153 1,61 Yn 
EN IEEE. Ai Fook TE Tra eae 7,149 3, 863 3, 542 

















The placements cost 18.8 cents per capita. 

The out-of-work situation in Iowa was not greatly relieved i 
April, fhe number of jobs offered per 100 applicants being as follows 
Farm labor, 66.4; common labor, 23.3; men of all classes of industry, 
54; and women, 73.4. 

Public improvements were delayed in April, but it was hoped (hat 
work of this character would furnish some employment in May. 4 
fair amount of activity in ee construction ‘was reported 0! 
se Wer but even in this industry there was a slight oversupply 0! 

or. 
Massachusetts 


‘The following statement relative to the activities of the Mass:- 
¢husetts public employment offices are taken from mimeographct 
and typewritten reports furnished by the department of labor aut 


. industries: 





1 Iowa Employment Survey, April, 1924. 
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AOTIVITIES OF THE MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFIOES FOR 1923 
AND JANUARY TO APRIL, 1924 





Appli . Persons 
y- » a 
Working- | 2PPMCa- Help ersons | reported 
days tions for wanted | teferred to] placed 
positions in em- 
ployment 








Period 








303 356, 304 50, 413 60, 071 40, 044 


26 33, 698 2, 555 3, 497 2, 178 
24 | 29, 512 2, 538 3,311 2, 141 
2 33, 050 2, 991 3, 845 2, 5 
25 31, 683 3, 840 4, 772 3, 281 

















Pennsylvania 


The following is a summary of the report of the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Employment for March, 1924:' 


OPERATION OF STATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, MARCH, 1924, COMPARED WITH 
SIX SPECIFIED MONTHS 


4 














Persons 
laced 
in em- 
ployment 


Persons j Persons 
applying asked 
for posi- for by 
tions employers 


Persons 
sen t to 
positions 


Sex and period 





Men: 
March, 1924 (4 weeks) 
February, 1924 (4 weeks) 
January, 1924 (5 weeks 
December, 1923 (4 w “ 3 
es en te WON ne. 35.....--.-----on-eone- ate 


March, 1922 (5 weeks) 
March, 1921 (5 weeks) 

Women: 
en ee £O WOR 
Poorumry, auet (4 weeme) «......-.......-..--.....-- 
January, 1924 (5 weeks) 
December, 1923 (4 weeks) 
I Py eee 
March, 1922 (5 weeks) 
March, 1921 (5 weeks).............._....-- in rasp 




















Wisconsin 


The figures here presented are from a mimeographed report of the 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin on the operation of the free 
employment offices in that State from March 30 to April 26, 1924: 


ACTIVITIES OF FEDERAL-STATE-MUNICIPAL FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN 
WISCONSIN, APRIL, 1923, AND MARCH 3% TO APRIL 26, 1924 








°F ee Persons Persons 
Period and sex oo Help wanted! referred to placed in 
positions | employment 








9, 611 
2, 959 


— 
12, 570 











7, 233 
3, 006 





10, 239 














AY ie cates Department of Labor and Industry. Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, May, 1924, 
{16h} 
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Departments of Labor 


Illinois 


The following figures showing fluctuations in volume of employ- 
ment in Illinois in April, 1924, as compared with March, 1924, and 
April, 1923, are taken from the May, 1924, issue of the Labor Bulletin 
of the State Department of Labor: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER ON PAY ROLLS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES [\ 
ILLINOIS FROM APRIL, 1923, AND MARCH, 1924, TO APRIL, 1924 


Per cent of chang: 










































































Number of | 
Industry ppeens, ate April, 
1924,to | 1923, to 
April, 1924 | “April, April, 
| 1924 1924 
Stone, clay, and glass products: | 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products -__.........._.------ 1, 723 —2.9 
Lime, cement, and plaster_.............-..-.......--.-------- 376 +3. 3 
Brick, Gleam Pottery... ieee -s----------------e 5, 085 +2.7 9 
I te ee Tn coseacecndce 4, 790 —.2 2 4 
Re ei es on Li aiwecctetnoes 11, 974 +.7 0 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
RINT SI ES SE) Ce Se ee 39, 138 +.2 7 
Sheet-metal work and hardware-_____......-........--.-.--... 8, 402 —1.4 | 
heer’ and cutlery____-. DRESS Sot hee aboranpeepeeictan 1, 4 —4.4 23.3 
‘ooking, ing, ven ing apparatus _-._............------ 5, 4 +1.4 
Brass, pn ge Dy DES SS eee 2, 621 +2.1 
Cars and locomotives__........................-.---.---..---- 14, 017 +15. 8 | 
Automobiles and accessories __........................-------- 7, 804 +.5 
PS Eee a eb eb econ doce cebessseaseccs 17, 693 —.8 2. ( 
Electrical a CARESS SSL a aS ae ees 49, 013 +.5 | + 
Agricult GSS Oe SS ee ee 7, 668 —3.6 - 
Instruments and appliances -___.._.._................-.--..-- 2, 762 +8.9 2 
Watches, watch cases, clocks, jewelry___..............-.--..-- 7, 204 +.4 7.3 
Eo Se OL As ee ees 163, 525 +1.3 | 
Wood products: _ er ‘ 
Sawmill and pianing-mill products__........................- 2, 640 +9. 1 
Furniture and *abinet work _.....................-------...-- 7, 077 —3.9 s 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments_..........._..- 3, 423 —5.4 f 
Miscellaneous wood | Sens: |) 7's ee - 3, 052 —1.4 24.2 
RELEASE CE 619 —2.5 2 
RL oa tr Nokes ee ah oa in ecb aceteeesee ce 16, 811 —1.9 
Furs and leather goods 
at eg 8 ON INAS 58 EOP ESS 214 BFL SS See SSC e ee 1, 957 —5.8 —19.7 
ES ED: ES re ee re 62 0 —15.3 
i naeeones 9, 735 —2.6 —8.4 
ee Ie en ee ccone 1, 327 —4,3 +15.8 
rae er ee i cssssirsscsesapecboceus 13, 081 -3.3 —6,.7 
Chemicals, oils, ts, etc.: 
and P = ——=%. Ph eeeCLEO TE BOs ii cbcwenigdbeodes.. sed 2, 296 —3.0 +7.8 
Paints, dyes, and colors _--..............-..--.--------------- 2, 542 —3.8 —11.8 
Mineral and fT ER ae BI. kediisodh~ ailimacindiin 3, 918 +.1 —I1.¢ 
Miscellaneous | Rr ee eee eee 4, 209 —.8 +3.4 
EST ee Se | eee Da tedton Gaodsetinna 12, 965 —1.5 —4,4 
Printing and paper goods: 
P boxes, bags, and tubes. __........../..----.---.----.-- 3, 752 —4.5 +2. 3 
M en al none aye 976 _—.3 +1.1 
Ce en wbbeseeonceswou 9, 199 —2.8 +4. 2 
Newspapers and periodicals _.__.......... TERS Es ee 3, 672 +3.3 +10.4 
Deteb Bii o2 dictictcndesctssisinccee ee a are 17, 599 -—1.8 +5.0 
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R CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER ON PAY ROLLS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN 
RL LINOIS FROM APRIL, 1923, AND MARCH, 1924, TO APRIL, 1924—Continued 








Per cent of change 


Number of aiid Wea 


ae employees March, April, 

ndustry on pay roll 1924, to 1933, to 
April, 1924 April, April, 

1924 1924 








Nextiles: 
els ee ee Se  eadeccimpsinia 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery 
Phread and twine 








0 ES ee Le a se. ee 


‘thing, millinery, and laundering: 
ic alt Beutiess- 
Men’s shirts and furnishings 
Overalls and work clothing 
oS || i Sass re: )  . oe 
Women’s clothing _ ____- ae ee Oe he: 
Women’s underwear and furnishings ee oe a oe 
Women’s hats 


En oo 


| croemoocaen 


| mimes 











hood, beverages, and tobacco: 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products..................__._--. 
Fruit and yegetable canning and preserving 
Groceries, not elsewhere classified 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Dairy products 
Bread and other bakery ae ie Ba Bice a x} ay 
C onfectionery and ice cream 


Cigars and other tobacco prepuste 
Manufactured ice 








Total, all manufacturing industries..............2.-.-..-. 





rade, wholesale and retail: 
DO I nak eee cee cece teste cd th tek oo Scie 
Wholesale dry PROES... . woresuywe serie sep pensive te 5-5-----4 ict 
Wholesale — 
Mail order Secaknadeh edition ~Te Wes . 17, 639 








21, 965 








Water, light, and power 14, 568 
Telephone 25, 984 
Street railways 26, 988 

i 12, 305 





79, 801 








14, 512 








uilding and contracting: 
Building and construction j +16. 0 | 

pre construction 28 253. 7 
i +15. 6 | 

















' Not comparable reports. 
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The statistics given below, showing percentage changes in {}, 
number of employees in specified industries in Lowa in April, 1994 


in comparison with the previous month, are taken from the Joy, 
ent Survey, April, 1924, published by the State Bureau of 


Kmploym 
sre Statistics: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, MARCH TO APRIL, 19% 


lowa 
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Employees on 
pay roll, April, 
1924 
Per 
cent of 
increase 
Industry (+) or Industry 
Num-| decrease 
(—) as jj 
ber ‘com- 
pared | 
with i 
March, 
1924 
Food and kindred products: Leather products 
Meat packing _......._..------ 6, 888 —3.44 (abe Le eee ae gt snares os oil 
oS” * > ees 1,019} —13.7 4 Saddlery and harness___....--- 
Flour and mill products - ------ 113 —8.1 Fur goods and tanning, also 
Bakery products -__.._....----- 851 +.6 4 leather gloves__............-. 
Confectionery ............----- 622; —L3 4 
Poultry, uce, butter,etc...| 852} +40.6 ea heise -ssosctpacececs 
Sugar, syrup, starch, giucese...| 544 —4.7 
Other food products, coffee, etc.| 387 —5.8 ee products, printing and pub- 
ishing: 
5 gn a A A GAT gS 11, 176 —1.9 Paper and paper products - .--- 
Printing and publishing ------- 
Textiles: 
Clothing, men’s-_.-.......----.-- 981 +9.8 eae. 2 a ceeesabeo- 
FE pple pa 169 +12.0 
Clothing, women’s, and woolen Patent medicines................-- 
—_ oo) ee. + 429 +4.9 
Gloves, ,awnings,etc...| 728 —7.7 || Stone and clay products: 
Buttons, pearl._............--- 1,020; —11.8 Cement, plaster, gypsum. ._--- 
Brick and tile (clay) ___.-__._-_- 
Te 3, 327 —8.4 Marble and granite, crushed 
rock and stome.._......-.---- 
Iron. and steel work: 
.Foundry and machine shops Ric at A —S 
(general elassification) . -____- 1, 924 —6.8 
Brass and bronze products, Tobaceo, cigars..............--.--- 
plumbers’ supplies. - _._._--- 431 —4.0 — 
Automobiles, tractors, es, Railway car shops_...........----- , 
Sa ee en a ie 002 —11.8 = 
Werner. o>... 5-2 Ai. 379 —7.1 || Various industries: 
Pets se RRS 340 —3.3 Brooms and brushes__.......-- 
Agricultural implements. __---. 1,018 +3. 1 Laundries .__........--..--.--- 
lhe gia 1, 301 +5.0 Mercantile___.......---.---.-- 
Public service _...........----- 
Wotel 1 Ai... ii. oc 7, 395 —4.6 a. weees. 3-0 secnsanene 
Wholesale houses___.._..-._.-- 
Lumber F Other industries. ._.........--- 
Mitiwork, interiors, etc___..--- 2, 653 —2.1 
Furniture, desks, etc___.....-- 888 —1.6 Web Pee 5n255225-225ci-5- 
Refrigerators. _-._.........---- 362 —1.1 
Coffins, undertakers’ goods_._..| 142 —3.5 Grand total eet 
Carriages, wagons, truck bodies 204 —6.0 
PES ND SS, SRS 4, 249 —2.1 
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Maryland 
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The commissioner of labor and statistics of Maryland reports as 
follows on volume of employment and pay rolls in the industries of 


that State in May, 1924: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISH- 
_ MENTS IN MARYLAND, APRIL AND MAY, 1924! 








Industry 


Per cent 
of in- 
crease (+) 


with 
April, 1924 





Bakery _ . 
Peverages and soft drinks 


Minn Me nn 
Car building and repairing 
Chemicals 
Clothing: 
Men's outer garments___- 
Women’s outer garments _- 


— om we ee ee meee See 


Food preparations 

ye 
Furnishing goods, men’ 
Perens. .-2-...-.- 


Leather goods 

Lithogr i 

Lumber and planing 
Mattresses and spring beds 
Patent medicines 


nos 
Plumber’s supplies 
Printing 

Rubber-tire manufacture 
Shipbuilding 


ete 
_ ho] aaa ps NRIs aN f-3erhdie 


Slaughtering and meat packing 
Stamped and enameled ware 








ue | 
RS 


Lela) 


eid bbe 


ne! 


tte li 
NOSve ae 
NWOWOAIAMONMNOC@SNHW OCS 71OWADVOWwWOA1Q-I1t0 GSnNnNoaeawnar- oo vow 


ltpb dot te ele) £44 





Amount of 
pay roll 
in May, 


6, 
155, 181 
32, 521 


72, 251 
16, 392 

9, 520 
35, 749 
21, 427 

2, 720 
39, 222 
43, 455 
19, 779 
28, 399 
11, 023 

9, 274 
14, 115 
21, 331 

3, 355 
12, 239 
25, 042 
42, 807 
46, 252 
77, 727 
18, 347 
18, 707 

7, 166 
36, 547 
14, 059 
11, 470 
61, 043 
22, 239 

6, 455 
86, 544 


Per cent 
of in- 
crease (+-) 
or de- 
crease (—), 
M ay 
compare 
with 
April, 1924 


40.7 
+6.8 
9. 6 


| ‘ / 
+) Sapd 


| | | I | | 
+ ' 
npttRadrwh 1 Oo) mes 


+ 


[+] + 


I ROS 


| 
pee 
o> po 


va 
Sg go 
an 


++ 


e 








' Pay-roll period is one wesk except for rubber-tire manufacture, in which the peviod is one-half mouth 
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Massachusetts 


The following tabular statements, giving employment data {; 


Massachusetts in. April, 1924, and certain other 
aphe 


from mimeo 


and typewritten reports 


department of labor and industries of that State: 


urnished by 


NUMBER ON PAY ROLLS IN VARIOUS MASSACHUSETTS INDUSTRIES For 


WEEK, INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 














Number of | Num! 
Num-| employees on Num- | employe: 
ber of pay roll | ber of | pay 
Industry estab- Industry estab-| 
lish- lish- | 
ments |March, | April, | ments | Marc} 
1924 1924 | 1924 
i | 
Automobiles, including Hosiery and knit goods____- 1} 5,2 
bodies and parts___.__._- 11 | 1,744] 1,587 | (NS eet Sleepers 31} 2,97 
Boot and shoe cut stock | Leather, tanned, curried, 
and findings_...........-- 51 | 2,001 | 1,924 and finished__._...______- 25) 4,8 
Boots and shoes...........- 71 | 23,289 | 21,223 ||) Machine-shop products. ._. 38 |. 6,358 
Boxes: Machine tools________..___- 25} 1,71¢ 
a we RS TOES. 27 | 2,338} 2,352 || Musicai instruments___---- 10 | gO 
Wooden packing - .___- - 10 891 886 | Paper and wood prulp-._-__- 22) 6,4: 
Bread and other bakery | Printing and publishing: 
products. __.._...----.--. 36 | 3,329 | 3, 244 |! Book and job_-_-_..____- 35! 2,77 
Cars and general shop con- Newspaper__..........- 22 | 2,393 
struction and _ repairs, Rubber footwear_........_- 3) 7,27 
steam rai com panies. 4| 3,440| 3,433 || Rubber goods. __.____.__... 7| 2,75 
Clothing: Rubber tires and tubes__... 3; 1,1 
} 2 hel ot Capen Mase 30 | 3,043! 3,045 || Silk goods__..._.-_.....--.. mie26 
Women’s._...-.....--.- 26 | 1,266 1,159 |) Slaughtering and meat 
Confectionery_.....-..-.--- 13 | 3.319 | 3,068 mee ONE Eee eee 4} 1,550 
Copper, tin, and sheet iron, Stationery goods ___..___... 8} 1,64 
Ras BS CAE a 13 782 776 || Steam fittings and steam 
Cotton goods______-.....--- 47 | 38,522 | 34,310 and hot-water heating 
Cutlery and tools__-_..__--- 24 | 4,876] 4,802 apparatus ici. sc... <2. 6] 1,87 
Dyeing and finishing, tex- Textile machinery and parts 14) 5,743 | 
ete ee 8 6 | 6183 | 6,179 || Tobacco.................... 7 89 
Electrical machinery, ap- Woolen and worsted goods. 38 | 15, 01 
paratus, and supplies___-.- 15 | 11, 288 | 11,176 |} All other industries. _...__- 111 | 32, 83: 
Foun products__....._.- 27 | 2,961 | 2,948 ~ 
Furniture_._...--.......-.- 26 | 2,380} 2,234 ee ioe 869 /218, 784 





























INDEX NUMBERS OF VOLUME OF yap eee FOR MARCH AND APRIL, 
1924 


[December, 1922==100] 
































April March 
Industrial group 
1924 1923 1924 
a a > <i ee ns 71.9 97.1 80. 7 
and _ LES Le) SESS a a ae are 74. 6 99. 6 81.5 
Fears aad 1’ machine hop products? ae 100: 1 97.3 
shop products ?_.______._.__ ‘ 109. bf 
Rubber products 4__.............--......-.-------.---- 74. 2 98. 0 77.9 
Dyeeene finishing textiles_....................-...-- &5. 8 95. 6 85. 9 
een tO sli and supplies_......._- 91.9 118. 7 92. 8 
Printing and publishing *____.......-.............._-.. 95. 0 99. 2 94. 4 
Paper and wood pulp_._.............--.--.--------._-. 96. 1 106. 5 97,1 
All industries combined...................... 2. --..- 84.2 100. 0 88. 4 
1 Includes cut stock and findings. 
2 Includes foundry machine-shop products, machine tools, and textile machinery 


products, 
3 Includes sunber t footwear, rubber goods, and rubber tires and tubes. 
4 Includes book and job and newspaper. 
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New York 





The following figures from the New York State Department of 
Labor show the fluctuations in numbers of employees and amounts 
of pay rolls in certain manufacturing industries in New York State, 
April, 1924, compared with March, 1924, and April, 1923: 


’ ANGE IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NEW 
PER CEN TATE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN APRIL, 1924, AS COMPARED WITH 
APRIL, 1923, AND MARCH, 1924 




























Per cent of increase (+-) or decrease (—) 
! 





j 
| 
| 
j 


March, 1924, to April, | April, 1923, to April, 
1924 


Industry 1924 








| 
Number of! Amount of Number of | Amount of 


employees | payroll | employees | pay roll 
























SS FS SS a —1.7 | +1.6 44.8 | +6. 6 : 
ggg sell a AO bea +39. 0 1-48. 4 $13.2 +30, 2 
coor hale a aa —, I 4.3 +13. 6 +21. 0 
Glass. s gsgemancud OL 2S OS ae 13.6 | —12.9 | —20. 8 18 4 
een = ee ge tate” ig ad gual amt | aes ? al ant , call if) 
Pig iron and rolling-mill products ---_-...--....-------- i Sa re | i—ss 
Structural and architectural iron work.----.--..----- --| —5. | mee | +33 | a 
abate AG fn IE SHA ial a a ie ~9 0 | —9. 4 | ~20. 4 | ~16.7 
Stamped ware -~ ~~~ ne wee nn ~~ = + - een -+------- ~-------- es s a7 o | ¢ 
Cutlery and tools__-—.----.----.-.------ -naenere-- — | * - rt : | 5 a . | , ; 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus ___.-._.....---- | “2. 4 Ws ert “<9 
Stoves 4 nee Se he, seagate ts ager OES SPSS Ste SRS: 8 © sed “¢ | ate 6.8 | ~10.3 
Agricultural implements. ----..--...----- pidiahes etmshes | 4 ay yi | te 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, ete. -.........---.---- | era} “— at se f 
Foundry and machine shops. --.....----.----- ein at -| sha | yg: me | be 
Automobiles and parts... ---.. ee pee et | et wie by: 
Car, locomotive, and equipment factories ---.......-.--| o :. | ~e SB -¥ 
Railway repair SMOpS.......... ...--.--.----------- ---| 4) y | ’ | 
Lumber: a Aad ee 
illwo& poe +-3.8 4+-2.4 +2.8 
oe | Gad ea a ita fis AES: +22 +3. 3 | 11.7 $2.7 
‘ aw mills > are a... lL é om _ teat. ee ae = 1 9 e: 1 - | an 3 1 1 6 
Furniture and cabinetwork --............-.------ 4% = “os a8 
Pernttie., mens <-sdencso--- Pye et eee —1.8 | : rt : ag are 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments. niin = ‘ o7 ay 4 . : 
Eee Ok, Ee EES ee ee ws —8. 3 | —IL! 15 5 
Boats Om SE) 245 pe. - <= sh g-- 2 npn - gs eee Saat guews = ~ie ei rey 
ee ed owmcansecedous- ett a Be +38 
eo LEE EN 5 5 Se ee aa ge ee —1. - iy > 2 - 
Paper boxes and tubes.............-------- NS ae —1. 2. : +3, 
Printings 
ve Nowteedl SER ie Cae oe —13.1 —10.8 —18.2 —14.2 
i ill la i, elie . <7 | =) 1 a3 ; Hl 8 
Sik and silk goods.-2-222022°022-o22occiccac} 68] = 120 15.2 19.6 
Carpets G0 BIR dckn se n-- --~p <2 45 ----25-00----- it. at a8 et. Fy +38 
Wesnen me, fs ae a. bs .- sdo oe ne e---e- —6. reid be cane 
Cotton goods... 2.2..<...---.-.-.- Re HPO ee re +20 a 4 31.7 
Cotton and woolen hosiery and knit goods__-_-__--. . —4.2 | rep ey oe 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__.................-----.-- —11 oe 7s oes 
Men's clothing... .... 5.) PARP Ne ao “96} -188|  -3) W174 
Shirts QGNO Ob 35...) 4 nen. --42--- 22-20 38) er BG -as ee 
Wee PE fah-tae--~stennn-----4---+<=-- = eee da «ye oo mae 
oat. on OSeetenaenenmen ieee ineeaneana Me™ TT eC) ee | 
Ne Se nnnnarh thdpeneme ine----2ree2=-2- —2.8 | 80) “4 | wey 
Slaughtering and meat produets................-.------ —21| moe 7 | hy 
Bread and other bakery products_ ES See ee ee - 3. i) 7 : bar ; | , > ’ 
Confectionery and ice cream... ................-.------ —7.1) 10. 8 | “$31 +27 
Cigars and other tobacco products _- -__......-.......-- —5.4 —13.7 | ‘ ' 
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Wisconsin 









The course of employment and changes in pay rolls in Wisconsi 
industries, April, 1924, as compared with April, 1923, and Marc) 4 
1924, are indicated in the statement reproduced below from the \jj:. 
consin Labor Market of April, 1924: 

PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND PAY ROIAS IN V4 110); 


KINDS OF EMPLOYMENT IN WISCONSIN, APRIL, 1924, COMPARED WITH MA Roy 
1924, AND APRIL, 1923 






































Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (~) 
oe) Co 
. Larch il j il, 1923. + 
Kind of employment - me Age ’ tech 1994 | 
Wi 
| ~ Ho 
Employ- Employ-| , : 
ment Pay roll ment ze 
Manual 
TE 2 EE FS ee eee re eee ee 4 492084...... ee ee ie , 
Eb dpittict on nwadatdbdecomechartcnbasccogscscseéevesssees —6.04._.____. eo ; wi 
EE ES RE aS a Ee OE eee eee side 4+-3.14 +5, 8 Re 
a Eee Sa scbadctsslsede =a +25. 6 i 
NE By a i ae Ole aoa ae sated —7.1 —10.1 
Stone crushing and quarrying________________-- eoas-sgeeu +7.5 +29. 8 
ES SS a ee eee ee tts —2.4 —4.3 
Stone and allied industries_.._.._.___..-_.-- eee 4+23.34 +259 
Brick, tile, and cement blocks____________.___-.-__L.L.. +73. 0 +67. 0 
EDS Sa ee ee ie Eee ee ee ee +12.3 +17. 1 
ER ISIE SE eee See ee eee ee ee eee —2.8 —6. 6 
Pig iron and rolling-mill prodacts__...._..._______- Aseu +.5 +2, 2 
EES © SE EEE eEeT eee ee —4.3 —0. 1 
Foundries and machine shops___-._............-------- +.1 +.7 
Railroad repair shops - ---..........-.....---._---...- —5.9 —11.8 
| SE So de Ree Sl Eg ee ee sadhezes 4 —h. 8, —7.2 
Aluminum and enamel ware ___.___...__._______- so2tes —1.6 5 +.1 
UM hei ccin nen utadecd>se>sh<« —3.9 —3.0 
Pc SD . eee See eee tessiéss +2.6 —7.6 
Other metal products_......____________- podiskinaise —4,3 —11,8 
eo SE FES ED OE een. SP jap nD oe eee eee ae! —2.2 —4.0 
Sawmitis and planing mills__...___._...-.-___--_-_.-_-- —4.0 —3.6 
OSS ae eS ee ¢ 5 oe eee —1.3 —5.5 
Panel and veneer milis_.........-___.._..________- = —3.7 —7.7 
Sash, doors, and interior finish_.............---..____-- —.14 —1,8 
EP SES EEE Se ee eee —1.9 —13 , 
Other Wood products_._.........2.--.--.---222-2 22... —.8 —10.8 
RES ES ae RO SE: Kens secabeStscccz —h. 44 4+1.9 Cy 
De een dans >wnnanconan —5h.7 —8. 2 
RIS RS” Sea BESS Scie SEER Sy Betas ~4.0 1 —6. 8 ap 
me ES TD a Se sétbeccesce —13.5 —18.9 
Other leather products -_......._...____- SSéesccaezccess +4, 3 4 +8. 3 , 
Paper. .4...--- i cavewssheelipewwoncodcdsléccscosten 0 +1.1 Sir 
yy. OT | aE ene eee ree rere —1.14 +.1 . 
ke 2 eee ee ee Cee ee S¥2ezy —2.9 —3.1 
Ouperemper pred@mms.... 2. sccccccccccuell 1 4+8.1 49.3 
-, | ¢ — ST a a i Sac Pere eee ee —4.6 7.7 
Hosiery and other knit goods_______._____..-...____LL-- —.5 —4.3 
Clothing. —-_____- till > TRIE ae err —4.%{ —15.3 
Other textile products.___.....__.______......--------.- —1.6 —2.8 1 
es SAREE RE GLP Sc Se eee +.3 +.6 liv 
ee en es desssscscccccced : —.9 +:8 
Baking and confectionery -..___...___._......-.-------2 —3.3 —5.9 r 
Milk ee A eeicdsscescss +2.4 3. 2" 
Canning and preserving....._____....-__..---.------.-- 49.6 | +.9) 01 
ee ee nose dosdeccezcccsss 4 —6.5 —8. 3" ot] 
Tobacco manufacturing -.._.______._____. 2... 2-222 4 —9.0' —8.9 “ 
NESSES OPED SOREL LAPRAAD + +141 +16. 8 | se} 
Light and power ___._......... PAST SERA SSINSS RO. +2.7 +2.9 ] 
I a sn ewectrens +.2 +.6 AN 
. Laundering, c NEEDLE DETTORI: +2.9 +5.3 ch 
| Chemicais (including soap, glue, and explosives) - -........- —15, 2 —14.5 ue 
Construction: by 
I eee ne ar ree a ewmaccuendaed +6. 7 +10. 2 
lh oat gly let. aa —82§ |.....-.... pre 
8 nal +13. 7 +8. 7 cle 
: Marine, dredging, and sewer digging....................... +5. 2 +4.9 | 
4 1 Identical establishments. 7 
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pER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND PAY ROLLS IN VARIOUS 
KINDS OF EMPLOYMENT IN WISCONSIN, APRIL, 1924, COMPARED WITH MARCH, 
i924, AND APRIL, 1923—Concluded 



























Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 





PEPE TITERS Stee) ae Sees 


March to April, April, 1923, to 
1924 April, 1924 






Kind of employment. 






Eurploy- 
ment 





Employ- 
ment 


Pay roll 






















Manual—Concluded 





Conrmeuniecation: 
ON EE a Le a ee & +1.3 —2.8 —2 4 —6.8 
pill Ea. Sly Saas [pelle Sy ag fas hae +7.3 +1.4 +7, 3 +6. 5 
Express, telephone, and telegraph. .._._............-.---.-. —3.7 —h.4 +3.2 4+9.9 
Whanenmenres. -6------.---.- TES Re ee eee +1.2 —11.7 +2.7 —19.0 
stele be Gamenemeee -. 011A bd a ae tsb +4.6 : 








Nonmannal 












Manufacturing, mines, and quarries._.._................._...- —1.0 +2 4.3.8 +10.8 
CE Bie diwntddcccdestudoccncentet sendewedonl +.6 4-3. 6 —12.4 —7.0 
Communication __........... i ae a |. a oo +1.2 +15 +7,.9 +8, 2 
Wholesate trade __- cre et aed. eel RE ped +7. 6 +12. 3 +5.5 4+-7,2 
Retail trade—sales force only... ..........-.---__--------------.4 0 4S 44.7 +4.0 4-5. 7 
Miscellaneous professional services _ __. sid hn « Se +.5 +2 7 +5,3 +18. 6 
Hotels and restaurants ..____ b Ged BESANT BP UE. +1.0 f} +2) 
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Problem of Unemployment Among Intellectual Workers Abroad 


T .THE general meeting of the International Association on 
Daspprayanent, held in Luxemburg September 9-11, 1923, 

a general report on the subject of unemployment among ia- 
tellectual workers! was submitted ce Dr. inre ¥ erenczi, a digest of 


which is here given. 










Social Aspect of the Problem 


ALTHOUGH this problem, particularly as it relates to over- 
crowding in the learned professions, has been acute in several 
countries for some time, its full extent and alarming nature became 
apparent only with the advent of the World War. The prevention 
and alleviation of the unemployment of intellectual workers has 
since become a public duty, as the spiritual development of any 
nation may be seriously retarded if the interests of this section of the 
Bren so important to civilization, continue to be neglected. 
Definition of “intellectual workers.’’—Theoretically the term 
“intellectual workers” covers groups of persons who earn their 
living mainly by intellectual rather than by manual work. In 
— however, certain organizations include under the term 
oremen and cuttef#clerks, and subordinate railroad mre athena 
others inelade only persons who carry on independent work in the 
sciences or arts, such as scientists, artists, technicians, doctors, 
lawyers, clergymen, editors, journalists, etc.; while still others in- 
chide, besides independent intellectual workers, persons employed 
hy the State or private employers on intellectual work, such as 
Pp legal wavinbrs. hospital physicians, etc., but exclude all 
clerks. 
























’ Association Internationale pour la Lutte contre le Chomage. Assemblée générale, Luxemburg, 9-11, 
plembre 1923. Geneva, 1923, pp. 470-506. 
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Whether intellectual work is carried on independently or wade; 
private or public employ can make no difference in determining thy 
nature of the work itself. If there be adopted as distinguishjn« 
features of intellectual work those frequently described—disinteres{., 
choice of a profession, an extended period of training or practice 
closely connected professional and private interests, and an attitiide 
of personal independence because of individual talents—on!y , 
certain proportion of private salaried employees and civil-seryj¢, 
employees can claim to be intellectual workers. ‘As a matter of 
fact such classes of workers have, for tactical reasons, organized 
themselves into independent associations because of similar social 
relations, such as working for the same employer, working toge thier 
in offices and factories, their common difficulties as consumers, «1( 
perhaps also the prevailing belief of the higher standing of the 
‘‘white collar” professions. These workers may thus be distinguished 
from manual workers on the negative ground that they are not 
organized in workers’ unions. 

osition of intellectual workers.—The growing tendency of modern 
industry to proletarianize all classes not responsible for the manage- 
ment of enterprise or for the issue of money or credit has placed 
intellectual workers, if not in the same position as the working classes, 
at least in one closely related thereto. This tendency was accelerated 
by the war and its results were much greater among intellectual 
than among manual workers. 

In the t place, since either the intellectual workers were not 
organized at all or their organizations were weak, they were not able 
to secure increased compensation corresponding to the rising ¢«o-t oi 
living. While in certain countries, sich as Austria and Germany, 

rivate salaried employees and civil-service employees have |ately 
joined with manual workers, with success, in their attempt to secure 
stability of remuneration, in other countries they have fallen far 
below the most primitive levels of subsistence in spite of receiving 
remuneration partly in kind. In Hungary, for instance, the income 
of private salaried employees, according to figures of their own asso- 
ciation, allows them a standard of living only 25 per cent of their 
pre-war standard, while the income of subordinate civyil-service 
officials in the eleventh salary class allows them only 30.6 to 37.7 

r cent of their pre-war standard of living and that of the higher 
officials whose average length of service is 20 years is sufficient for 
only 7.1 to 11.9 per cent of their previous standard of living. 

owhere has the relation of supply to demand become so dispro- 
portionate as among independent intellectual workers, because (hui 
work is of a kind which can be most easily dispensed with. Engrossed 
_as they were in their work, unprepared, unin pt ated, and unorganized, 
these workers became aware of their material dependence on the 
community only when extreme need opened their eyes. In conse- 
uence, particularly in countries with depreciated currencies, Wily 
a n, lawyers, scientists, and artists are, in their spare tie, 
wor. in factories or banks, selling newspapers or matches. 0! 
acting as messengers, etc., to add sufficient. to their income to kee) 
them from hunger and distress; permanent commercial employiueit 
is welcomed by doctors and scientists. 
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dey In India, in particular, the situation of the educated classes 
the appears to have become extremely serious. Silent endurance of 
ling famine conditions has become the chronic state of many members of 
ted these classes and, in their hopeless condition, they are becoming 
ce, desperate and taking to political agitation. 
ude to a certain extent this danger has arisen in other countries where 
y a a materialistic valuation of men according to their outward standard 
vice ME of living has replaced the former esteem for intellectual professions 
of and the civil service. This revolution in public opinion furnished 
ized the final impetus to-the organization of intellectual workers. 

Chal Organization.—Private salaried employees, because they worked 
her in close contact with manual workers in factory and office, were the 
and first intellectual workers to follow the trade-union example. ‘Toward 
the the end of the nineteenth century, local and national and even 
hed international organizations had been formed among them. ‘These 
not unions, however, considering themselves as belonging to the middle 
classes, held aloof from the central trade-union federations. It was 
lern not until the war, when their increasing distress and the fear of 
Age- unemployment drove them to it, that the salaried employees’ organi- 
ced zations began to adopt trade-union principles and to affiliate with 
SSeS, central trade-union organizations of manual workers. This was 
ited particularly the case in Germany, where the three great federations 
tual $B of salaried employees, having a combined membership of nearly 
1,500,000, have either affiliated or acted in close cooperation with 
not the manual workers’ central trade-union organizations. The manual 
able workers’ organizations aid the salaried employees’ organizations not 
tof only by their example but also by cooperating in their efforts to 
ny, # improve their social and political condition. 
tely The suecesses won by the private salaried employees after the war 
cure Mi by means of collective bargaining with employers induced civil- 
far BR service employees to follow their example. Organization started 
ving J among subordinate officials, and in most countries extended to judges, 
ome J university lecturers, clergymen, and administrative officials. 
1SS0- There were many obstacles to modern organization of civil-service 
heir [i employees, such as class consciousness, the refusal in certain countries 
‘vice Hof the right of association and its limitation in others on personal 
37.7 Band technical grounds, and such economic privileges as security 


cher Hof tenure of office and right to pensions. Conditions during and 
i for MM after the war have, however, removed most of these obstacles. 
Security of tenure of office was practically lost when after the war 
pe large scale reductions of the civil-service personnel (enormously 
‘heir #expanded during the war) became necessary, and confidence in the 
ssed HR State was destroyed by the depreciation in currency. Legal obstacles 
ized, J were removed ariey whee by the war or by revolution, and in nearly 
the Hall countries the civil-service employees are now organized for the 
nse- Me purpose of strengthening their influence on governments and public 
any opinion, 












me, It is only among independent intellectual workers that modern 
s, Of Mporganization, and consequently the foundation of a systematic 
keep Unemployment policy, meet with almost insurmountable difficulties. 


While certain groups, such as physicians and lawyers, have main- 


tained anized bodies, they have been devoted solely to the 
intellectual interests of the profession and not to the improvement 


rent 
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~ 
of the economic position of their members. Organization . 
modern basis has succeeded only in the case of groups of persoi. 
employed on a‘contract basis, such as journalists, authors workiyo 
for a publisher or a theatrical manager, physicians employed |), 
sick funds, and musicians and artists working for impresarios i 
private employers. 

The intellectual worker is conscious of his individuality ey 
carrying out his work and refuses to allow the trade-union to int; 
in this work unless it can facilitate the accomplishment of it. 
is often willing to work without remuneration because of dey, 
to his ideals, and this is even more so when, as with some scicn 
officials, etc., his intellectual work is carried on in addition to . 
work for which he receives a fixed salary. For these reason: 
is not as yet sufficient solidarity between the members of » 
tions of independent intellectual workers. 

Nevertheless, because all intellectual workers desire to secire , 
more equitable share of the national income and to protect thei. 
selves against professional risks, the various professional associ 
have united to form central bodies. The bases of this centraliz:: 
vary from country to country. In certain countries, such as Frine.. 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Switzerland, the particul; 
nature of the profession and the necessary academic training <0: 
as the connecting link, without considering whether or not the person 
are employed under contract. Such organizations regard inte!! | 
workers as a middle class, standing between employers and wor! 

In other countries, however, the constitution of a central associ 

of organizations of intellectual workers is based on their priya 

or public contracts of employment and the interpretation 0! the 
degree of training required may be very liberal. The title o! i) 
Iinglish federation formed in 1920, the National Federation o! 
Professional, Technical, Administrative, and Supervisory Wo: 
indicates its composition. This federation cooperates wii! 
Labor Party and the trade-unions. In Germany the Federati 
Unions of Salaried Iimployees (‘‘Afa”) adopts the standpoint 
all: intellectuals are workers or employees and must be organize «- 
such, but neither the “Afa” nor the English federation excludes 
members of the liberal professions. 

The social composition of the central organizations also influci 
their political attitude. The labor parties maintain that no disti:- 
tion should be made between manual and intellectual worke:s i: 
economic matiers, but these attempts at leveling can not be «\v- 
gether harmonized with the elementary interests of really indiyidua! 
work. Even in countries where the influence of the social dei.- 
cratic party in parliament is as powerful as in Germany and Aus‘: i: 
at present, the higher employees in business enterprises and ine 
bers. of the liberal professions find themselves compelled to [vi 
special organizations of intellectual workers which do not belong (v 

central trade-union bodies. Often the higher civil-service ¢m- 
ployees join these middle-class organizations. 

The iS lattattnal Confederation of Intellectual Workers was 0'- 
ganized at Paris, April 5-7, 1923, eight national organization 
with an approximate membership of 1,000,000 being represen'c<, 
and decided to investigate aah important social questions © 
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ihe international organization finding employment for intellectual 
workers, the moral and legal position of _civil-service employees, 
the protection of degrees, artistic and literary property rights, 
etc. This international organization covers all types of intel- 
lctual workers. Civil-service employees of all kinds have joined 
the international Federation of Civil Servants, which was formed 
in Vienna July 2-3, 1923, by representatives of the associations of 
civil-service employees in Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
and the Netherlands, and is based on trade-union principles. ~ A . 
new International Federation of Teachers was formed in 1923 by 
the teachers’ associations of Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, and the Netherlands. 

While the unions of private salaried employees organized on a 
trade-union basis have for some time had employment exchanges, 
lief funds for the unemployed, etc., the financial weakness of 
unions of independent intellectual workers prevents them from or- 
ganizing similar institutions. Intellectual workers who belong to 
the liberal professions had no particular reserves behind them when 
the present period of ea set in and were from the first de- 
pendent on the relief work undertaken by the State and community. 


Extent and Causes of Unemployment 


NTERNATIONAL survey.—information as to the extent and 

nature of unemployment among intellectual workers is still quite 
fragmentary. Satisfactory up-to-date figures can be given only 
for countries in which intellectual workers themselves carry on a 
system of employment exchanges and relief funds, or in which they 
generally resort to the public employment exchanges and to unem- 
ployment relief. Reports from countries with widespread unem- 
ployment and from those where the rate of unemployment is low show 
that unemployment is much more prevalent in the intellectual pro- 
fessions than among manual workers. 

In spite of the low rate of general unemployment in Germany up 
to July, 1923, the unemployment of intellectual workers continually 
increases. There is particularly a very large number of unemployed 
physicians, Owing to a surplus in the profession and the poverty of 
the public. In Berlin there are 12 doctors to every 1,000 persons, 
in Munich 20, and in Wiesbaden 36, and the number of doctors 
continues to grow disproportionately, the increase from 1921 to 1922 
being 3,876. Even the position of technicians, who could find work 
on productive unemployment relief schemes, has become worse re- 
cently. ‘There was last year a 35 per cent decline in demand and a 
46 per cent increase in supply of chemical workers. The number 
of engineers seeking employment was 314, only 62 of whom found 
work, 

in Great Britain in 1922 the number of unemployed among 200,000 
organized salaried employees ranged from 14 to 25 per cent, according 
to the industry or service. 

In France, according to information supplied by the Association of 
Chemical Engineers, the number of chemists completing their training 
is from 600 to 700 per year, more than twice as many as are required 
in industry. 
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The unemployment situation in India is illustrated by the follow); 
report quoted from the July, 1923, issue of Commercial India (p. 75); 

But in India alone is to be seen the strange spectacle of a helpless middle ¢|,.. 
dragging out a miserable existence for want of suitable employment, while ¢),, 
growing industries of our country experience the utmost. difficulty in f 
suitable workmen, who naturally have to be recruited, as they are every: 
from the lower stratum of society. 

An article in the Rigaer Bote of July 7, 1923, describes a si) 

_ state of affairs in Latvia: 

At all times intellectual workers have constituted a considerable percentag: 
unemployed. Itis often stated that there is a satisfactory reduction in the 1 
of unemployed registered at the employment exchanges. The employ); 
exchange statistics do not, however, give a reliable view of the position . 
unemployed educated middle classes. 

In the Netherlands the employment exchange of the Vocationa! 
Guidance Office received in 1922 applications from 2,522 young 
persons for positions requiring a higher education, while the nuiiher 
of such vacancies listed was only 1,521. The corresponding figires 
for less skilled work were 750 and 1,400. According to statisii: 
published by one of the unions of commercial employees and clerks, 
85 per cent of their members were unemployed in 1922. Of the 3s 
chemists who completed their training in the technical college at Delf 
in 1923, only 20 found employment, 8 of these in the college it: 
assistants. Of the 32 engineers who left the college in January, |\\2), 
only 2 found employment, 1 of them as an assistant. The nu} 
of applicants for a professorship in natural history in May, 1923, was 
38. In the Netherlands the number of unemployed lawyers is x 
ticularly large. 

The Swe ish Union of Technicians appointed a special comniitice 
in 1923 to study measures for assisting its unemployed membe:- 

In Switzerland the number of intellectual workers with higher e<u- 
cation registered with the public employment exchanges or the Ww \ons 
as being out of employment was over 3,000 on December 15, |‘... 
but this by no means covered all unemployed workers. 

Distinetive features—Unemployed intellectual workers are 
worse position than manual workers owing to the following circn- 
stances: 

(1) Under normal conditions intellectual workers are less like!\ to 
lose their employment, but they require more time to find new «1- 
ployment. Before the war the average unemployment among pr'\:'¢ 
salaried employees in England, it is joo TBH lasted 21 weeks, wile 
since then in branches of industry it may last for as many months. 

(2) In the intellectual professions more than elsewhere a lover 
time is needed by persons dismissed on account of advanced age 0! 
youth to find work, and this is especially so in the liberal professi0u- 

(3) The less efficient intellectual workers suffer more from unei- 
ployment than the less efficient manual workers, and universi\\- 
tramed workers are often dismissed for reasons of economy ani ‘-- 
placed by a cheaper type of labor; for instance, chemists by la!o:u- 
tory assistants. 

©) -While it is easier for intellectual workers to change their ))'0- 
fession because of their higher degree of intelligence, on the 011°! 
hand, owing to the difficulty of adaptation and to hostility in tier 
new surroundings, they frequently find it harder. 
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Dauses.—Some of the causes of unemployment of groups of intellec- 
tual workers are of a permanent nature and have merely been rendered 
more acute by present conditions, while others arise solely from exist- 
ine conditions. The various causes may be classified as follows: (1) 
General economic depression; (2) national finances; (3) excessive 
supply; (4) political changes affecting the territory or organization 
of the State; (5) unsystematic transference of intellectual workers to 
other economic groups. 

Doctor Ferenczi makes no attempt to diagnose the first two of these 
causes or to discuss remedies therefor. He merely draws attention 
to the fact that both causes have led or are likely to lead to large 
scale reductions of personnel among private salaried employees and 
in the ervil service. 

Before the war overcrowding in the liberal professions had already 
been observed in civilized countries. In some countries there was a 
disproportionately large number of lawyers, in others of technicians, 
physicians, etc. ‘The general lowering of the standard of living of 
whole nations has rendered the position of those in the liberal profes- 
sions even worse than before the war, yet the desire for higher social 
standing continues to send far too large a number of persons to the 
universities. 

The political changes in certain countries due to the war and 
revolution have considerably diminished their national territory, 
while the number of intellectual workers has been largely increased 
by immigration from the ceded territories. ‘Thus in Hungary the 
number of immigrants is estimated at 250,000, of whom 54 per cent 
are civil-service employees and 26 per cent railroad employees and 
their families. In Austria the dissolution of the army threw 24,000 
officers on the labor market of the country, while in Germany it led 
to the discharge of several tens of thousands of officers. 

One of the most important causes of the present distress of intel- 
lectual workers and particularly of their unemployment was the 
unsystematic transference of unemployed workers from one group to 
another. While large numbers of former army and navy officers and 
civil-service employees have found their way into commercial and 
industrial positions, many independent intellectual workers and 
private salaried employees have found themselves compelled to seek 
official appointments. In some countries this process was largely 
facilitated by revolution. Judges gave up their appointments in 
order to earn a higher income as lawyers, while on the other hand 
lawyers with a small practice accepted positions in the civil service, 
in banks; or in other business enterprises. On the one hand the 
State pays unemployment relief to discharged — employees, 
while on the other hand it transfers discharged civil-service employees 
in large numbers to private business. It is extremely difficult for the 
State to adopt a reasonable policy in the face of the various and 
desperate aims of these classes of the population whose very existence 
is thieaténed, and as a rule it follows the line of least resistance. 













Preventive and Relief Measures 


SOCIAL measures for preventing and relieving unemployment of 
intellectual workers may be classified as follows: (1) Negative or 
preventive measures, particularly regulation of discharge from em- 
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ployment, limitation of admission to universities, and restriction «/ 


ummigration; and (2) positive measures, such as finding work for {j\. 
unemployed and the creation of independent economic positions. 

Discharge of private employees.—On demobilization the greates; 
care had to be exercised in discharging private salaried employees 
who had been mobilized so that those directly concerned shou!d ),0) 
suffer, nor too heavy burdens be imposed on the State. In soino 
countries the unemployment relief system was simply extended {o 
salaried employees, while in others attempts were made to lighten (|). 
burden of the national treasury by ae compulsory reeng 
ment of staff. In some cases employers were required to keep ( 
situations open for commercial employees who had been mobilized «1 
in others they were prohibited for a considerable period from disn 
ing their employees without reference to the war services of the la: 

Reductions in the civil service—The dismissal of army and novyy 
officers and their absorption into industry and commerce were siv- 
cessfully achieved even in defeated countries, owing to the business 
situation and the unexpected adaptability of the persons concern. 
But the reduction of administrative services to the numbers re:|ly 
necessary now going on meets with great difficulties and especially 
with protests from the commercial employees indirectly affected. 

The reduction of the civil service is one of the most difficult pro!) 
ems, yet it constitutes one of the fundamental conditions for (\\0 
financial soundness of certain States where the number of civil-ser\ \ 
employees is two or three times as many as required. On the ot 
hand, if it is effected suddenly without careful preparation it may |x 
to social ferment and even to revolution. With this danger in 1 
Germany has as yet scarcely begun reducing her civil service. 11) ‘\ie 
victorious countries (for instance, Great Britain), as well as in newt: 
countries, a certain measure of reduction has been or is being eflec: 

in France, the finance act of December 31, 1922, contains a pro 
sion for the abolition of 50,000 civil-service positions. In Switzerland, 
2,691 employees in the administrative service and on the railroads 
were dismissed in 1922. Reductions of the civil service are in prog- 
ress in Italy, the Netherlands, and other States. 

In Austria, 25,000 civil-service employees were dismissed in |‘)22, 
and under the agreement for the reconstruction of Austria entered 
into with the League of Nations on the occasion of the issue of t!c 
international loan a further 75,000 must be dismissed by June 1, 192}. 

In spite of the fact that in Hungary the population has fallen from 
20,000,000 to 8,000,000, that the area has been reduced by two-thirds, 
and that the country is faced with financial ruin, the number of civ i!- 
service employees was still 208,309 in the fiscal year 1922-23, chicily 
owing to immigration. According to a recent law, this number |s 
to be reduced by 20 per cent and a large number of offices and ins\i- 
tutions are to be abolished. 7 

Principles on which reduction of civil service must be effected.—'\\ 
systematic dismissal of civil-service employees has been rendered ¢«- 
tremely difficult in certain countries by the mistakes made after the wi. 

Among these mistakes were the engaging of a large number of su)- 
ordinate officials because of political pressure (instead of eliminating 
the less qualified from the lower ranks) and the paying of large indein- 
nities to employees who voluntarily retired before reaching the ae 
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limit. As the dismissal of civil-service employees was considered only 
as a secondary policy, retirement on reaching the age limit was made 
necessary, and im this way highly qualified employees were auto- 
matically removed and given large sums of money, which imperiled 
the financial relief sought. This experience has shown that it is 
wrong to dismiss automatically a uniform percentage of employees 
in all branches of administration, as the State has an interest in retain- 
ing the services of its capable employees without reference to age 
limits, ete. The reduction of the staff must be combined with a 
rational reform of administration. While basing the selection of 
persons to be dismissed on State requirements entails certain political 
and economic disadvantages, such as opening the way for political 
influence in the selection of such persons and throwing on the country 
the burden of supporting more or less incompetent persons, these 
points should receive only secondary consideration. Because of the 
comparatively small indemnity paid to dismissed employees (e. g., 
in Austria 10 or 15 months’ salary for not less than 10 years’ service), 
steps should be taken to find immediate employment for them. 

Measures for reducing the number of civil-service employees 
can be supplemented by stopping promotions to positions which 
have become vacant because of such dismissals and by generally 
suspending the engagement of civil-service employees for a certain 
number of years. If the number of positions is reduced, the univer- 
sities, and particularly the law schools, must reduce the number of 
their new students, and continue their attempts to stem the influx 
of foreign students. 

Suspension of pensions.—The civil service will become less attrac- 
tive not only because of the uncertainty of tenure of office due to 
legislation for reducing the staff, but also because of limitations on 
the nght to pensions introduced in certain countries. For reasons 
of economy it is proposed that a proportion of the pension should be 
held back from the pensioner during the period when he is still 
capable of earning another income. 

Restrection of immagration.—Since the war, Great Britain, Switzer- 
land, and other countries, particularly those with a high rate of ex- 
change, have taken measures to prevent the immigration and settle- 
ment of foreign commercial employees and other intellectual workers, 
but it has been impossible for them to prevent such immigration 
entirely. 

The immigration of Russian intellectual workers into countries 
with depreciated currency and into Latvia has reached consider- 
able proportions, which under present circumstances it is difficult for 
these countries to withstand, but they are taking vigorous measures 
against it. 

Finding of employment.—The finding of employment for intellec- 
tual workers aad, srivate salaried employees has not been intrusted 
to the public exchanges until recently, and then only in certain 
countries (Germany and Great Britain). Individual groups of 
intellectual workers, actors, musicians, etc., are dissatisfied with 
the service of private employment agencies and demand that the 
public exchanges be opened to them, but because of the peculiar 
nature of intellectual work and the individuality of intellectual 
workers, the public employment exchange system in no country is as 
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yet in a position to perform this work successfully, making the 
operation of the organized bodies of the classes in question in 
pensable. The majority of such workers, however, prefer to a)) 
to their own organization employment agency rather than to (| 
public employment em rr For this reason the work of findinc 
employment for commercial employees and clerks is in most count) | 
still in the hands of the organized bodies of such workers. 

In Switzerland the Federation of Intellectual Workers has deci). 
to establish a central employment exchange for its members. ||) 
federations of technicians in some countries (Australia and Sweden) 
at present engaged in organizing employment exchanges. At 
German, Indian, etc., universities there are autonomous employ: 
offices for students. In France a committee, consisting main|y | 
manufacturers and merchants, was formed for this purpose in |‘)? 
In Austria a special employment bureau for dismissed civil-se: 
employees was set up under the commissioner of economy. !n {/» 
Netherlands this matter is dealt with by the Ministry of Finance »\\ 
in Latvia by the Ministry of Labor. 

Experience has shown, however, that these private employm 
exchanges are unequal to the task of finding employment for unc 
ployed intellectual workers, unless they work in cooperation w\\\) 
the public exchanges. On this ground the president of the Geri. 
Federal Employment Service on February 12, 1923, urged emp'.y- 
ment offices of the different States to pay special attention to find) 
employment for members of the intellectual professions (teac! 
philologists, physicians, lawyers, journalists, artists). Since 
public employment exchanges are organized mainly by trade gro: 
the commercial sections covering only certain branches, it is v° 
difficult to assign intellectual workers to any given section, in sp!' 
their high level of trainmg. Experience in Germany has shown ‘|: 
the work of finding employment for intellectual workers wit! 
previous retraining can be effected only after consideration of tii: 
individual abilities and practical knowledge in relation to the require: 
ments of employers. 

Vocationa ary a rea guidance in the real sense o/ 
term, directed by persons able to survey the economic system :~ ® 
whole and to estimate at its real value the previous traiming and a!) 
ties of an applicant for employment, constitutes the real problem \» 
introducing intellectual workers into industry and commerce. !)) 
Germany special technical sections for skilled professions are to 
set up in the State employment offices for the purpose of suppl) )2 
detailed professional information. ‘These sections are to cooper: \« 
closely with the institutions for vocational guidance of students ‘1 
higher educational establishments, and also with the profession! 
Se ro the latter to cooperate with the central employm::' 
offices in the placement of such persons. 

However important it may be to organize the finding of emp!:.\- 
ment and to supply vocational guidance for intellectual work«:s. 
if staff reductions are to take place on a large scale other measu': 
must be taken, as it can scarcely be expected that large num)! 
of dismissed employees of this class can be absorbed into indusi'\ 
easily. .In Austria pressure has been brought upon leaders of 10- 
dustry by providing that new limited companies must obtain thc! 
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employees through the ros cep bee exchanges. If, even after retrain- 
ing, employment can not be found for such workers, recourse must be 
had to unemployment relief or insurance, emergency works, and 
emigration. 

Unemployment relief.—In most countries unemployment relief was 
atonal after the war to intellectual workers and particularly to 
commercial employees. The system of unemployment relief created 
for manual workers, however, was naturally too stereotyped to 
ajiow for the special circumstances of intellectual workers. especially 
lose most highly qualified. The maximum rates of relief are as a 
rule too low, the period for which it is payable is too short in view of 
the long periods of unemployment of intellectual workers, and the 
obligation to call periodically at the public employment exchange 
provides little prospect of success. It is also hard to decide in indi- 
vidual cases what alternative work must be accepted. 

Unemployment insurance.—These defects of public unemployment 
relief may be minimized by a system of unemployment imsurance 
suited to the special requirements of intellectual workers working 
mder contract. To a certain extent this is already the case where 
eystematic unemployment relief is based on the principle of State 
subsidies to the unemployment funds of vocational organizations. 
In some countries this system has been extended to private salaried 
employees, but its success in this case depends upon as complete an 
organization of private employees as possible. Some of the diffi- 
culties In such unemployment insurance are that this class of workers 
are paid at widely varying rates and their professional risks differ 
greatly; that it is hard to decide whether or not the unemployment 
is voluntary; and that it is almost impossible to provide relief reason- 
ably related to income. 

Publie works and productive unemployment relief —As a result of: 
her unsatisfactory experience with a system of uniform unemploy- 
ment relief, Switzerland issued special orders setting aside a credit 
of 1,500,000 francs? out of the unemployment relief fund for the 
purpose of creating for unemployed intellectual workers, and es- 
pecially university trained technicians, suitable opportunities in 
technical employment at the suggestion of individual Federal Govern- 
ment departments. Three hundred thousand francs was allocated 
lor ordermg and purchasing works of art from unemployed artists. 

In the } Wthierlands a credit of 125,000 florins* was included in 
the budget for the support of artists and sculptors. Communes 
providing work for artists in distress are entitled to a corresponding 
State subsidy. 

In Germany the organization of public works and productive 
unemployment relief on a large scale provided immediate employ- 
ment for a large number of intellectual workers, technicians of all 
kinds, draftsmen, artists, etc. This work not only contributed to a 
revival of industry as a whole, but also led indirectly to the employ- 
ment of other groups of intellectual workers. Similar results, 
though to a less extent, were brought about in Austria. 

_ Certain attempts to provide employment for members of univer- 
sities have been due to private initiative. In Leipzig special work- 
shops for the manufacture of scientific instruments were set up, and 


2 Frane at par=19.3 cents. Exchange rate varies. * Florin at par=40.2 cents. Exchange rate varies. 
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it. is proposed to extend them so that unemployed students may {ing 
occupation closely related to their future professions. Varioy; 
German and Hungarian universities have opened shoemakins 
bookbinding, printing, cabinetmaking, and other workshops, rege 
taurants, etc., with a view to providing employment for students. 

Emigration.—The danger of unemployment among intellect.) 
workers is much smaller, other things being equal, in countries 
possessing colonies where various opportunities for employinen; 
are Offered in administration and all kinds of business and whey, 
the native population is eiiher not suited or not allowed io 
occupy responsible positions, than in countries without these poss) 
bilities. Thus unemployed commercial employees in the Ne 
lands are directed to the Dutch Indies, even as teachers. In suc) 
countries the unemployed workers should be directed to the co! 
while immigration should be restricted as much as possible. 

The most important experiments in the direction of trans\: 
intellectual workers to overseas colonies have so far been mai 
Great Britain. According to a report of the Oversea Settle: 
Committee, the free passage scheme for ex-service men and woinc) 
provided for the emigration of 82,196 persons to the British colunics: 
37,199 of this number were men, and a large proportion of then 
were officers. Under the empire settlement act of 1922, by wich 
financial subsidies are granted by both the mother counir\ 
the colonies, several agreements have already been entered into be: 
the mother country, individual vocational organizations of int«|le:- 
tual workers, and the governments of the colonies for the emig‘: 
of intellectual workers. 

In countries having inconsiderable or no colonies the emigratioi 0! 
intellectual workers is much more difficult than that of manual 
‘workers, as the principal immigration countries need manual |:!)0! 
butendeavor to fill their higher postsfrom among the old settlers. ‘le 
success of the emigration of intellectual workers to these counties 
consequently depends on their profession, on the natural ad: )ta- 
bility of the nation to which the emigrants belong, on their racial 
connection with the nation of immigration, on the previous existcnce 
of settlements of workers of the same nationality, and on the oryan- 
ization of emigration and immigration policy. Private employces 
with a knowledge of languages, and physicians, technicians, «\c., 
have an international value. The assistance of the governmei) 1) 
the country of emigration, and wherever possible in that of imm ‘r- 
tion as well, would seem to be indispensable in the overseas emi :- 
tion of intellectual workers. The isolated collective attempts ol 
German and Austrian officers to settle in South America wii|.oul 
previous preparation or capital failed completely. 

Most of the districts in South America which are available [oi 
settlement by intellectual workers are not suited to them because 0! 
the climate. Canada, which has a more suitable climate, has witi- 
drawn its restrictions on the immigration of Austrian, German, | |un- 
garian, Bulgarian, and Turkish nationals, but the depreciation of the 
currency in these countries prevents any large-scale emigration ©: 
their distressed intellectual workers to Canada. Russia, the Balkans, 
and the Near East would appear to offer more prospects for the ci- 
gration of intellectual workers from the defeated States. 
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The organization of overseas emigration of intellectual workers in 
Italy appears to have proved most successful. Practical attempts 
have been made by the Italian Colonial Institute, the Agricultural 
Institute of Florence, and the National Fund for Ex-Service Men, 
ihe two former being successful because of their exact knowledge of 
conditions, and the latter paying part of the traveling expenses of 
the emigrants and making grants for their maintenance during a 
period of probation. The State General Emigration Department 
prepares intellectual workers for emigration, haying established 
training schools for industrial employees and for managers of agri- 
cultural enterprises. ‘The Government grants credits or pays part of 
the traveling expenses, has adopted various protective measures, and 
endeavors to cooperate with foreign States and to promote the 
organization of intellectual workers abroad. ’ 

Grants to about 1,000 emigrants to Canada have been authorized 


by the Swiss Federal Labor Office, which in a circular letter of April 


20, 1923, provides that any person in an overcrowded profession may 
obtain such loan, which is to be in addition to the grant of part 
payment of traveling expenses by the canton of residence. 

Creation of independent economic positions.—Besides measures 
intended to place unemployed intellectual workers in employment, 
the plan of rendermg them independent has recently been undertaken. 
The adoption of independent occupations by dismissed officers and 
civil-service employees has been facilitated by legislation, such: as 
shortening the period of university training required for entering a 
liberal profession, making grants, etc., to furnish capital for the pur- 
chase of an interest in reliable industrial undertakings, ete. In 
Hungary, under the general head of agrarian reform, small farms are 
created for intellectual workers. 

The formation of cooperative societies of independent intellectual 
workers offers a wide field for the use of their labor and the disposal 
of ther products. There are already in existence cooperative socie- 
ties for the publication of periodicals and books, for the sale of pic- 
tures aad etc. british and American universities have for some 
ime possessed university presses for facilitating scientific work. 
In France an important university press was created in 1922 on a 
cooperative basis by the Confederation of French Scientific Societies, 
which has a membership of 30,000. 


Conclusion 


f-ROM the above description of unemployment among intellectual 
workers and of the measures for combatting it the following con- 
clusions are drawn: 


(1) In the ease of intellectual workers employed under contract, the best 
form of action would seem to be some kind of public insurance against unem- 
ployment. While in industry the demand is generally for permanent and stable 
employment, this involves the principle, recognized only in the case of certain 
public officials, such as judges, etc., of permanent employment at a fixed salary, 
irrespective of the prospective use of the services of the individual. 

(2) In view of the great risks at present borne by the liberal professions, the 
claim is made that, in so far as their services are indispensable to the community 
aa physicians, scientists) they should receive fixed remuneration from the 


a — ——————————— . ——% 








‘ Proposal of the Conference of German Socialist Physicians. 
[18h] 
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(3) Oppesed to this principle, which has been generally applied in the x, ;,, 
system, is the present tendency to reduce the civil service and to allow prr.,,, 
already gainfully employed to assume the functions of civil-service em) : 
as an honorary occupation. ‘This tendency to counteract bureaucracy §j 
served in many countries, especially in the administrative services. 

(4) There are certain liberal professions which in the future are not |). 
to be considered indispensable, or their existence guaranteed by State ; 
Apart from cases of exceptional talent, such professions are in danger o! 
neglected or of being carried on merely as subsidiary occupations. Experi: 
now being made by students in certain countries to train themselves fv, |, 
intellectual and manual work seem to be symptomatic of a possible fut 
velopment along this line. 


The problems relating to intellectual workers in general and ‘\\ 
unemployment in particular are at present far from solution. 

(1) In the first place an attempt must be made to obtain more detai! 
tistics as to the extent of unemployment among intellectual workers, or : 
current reports on the employment situation, from the associations . 
workers. 

(2) Each of the measures for preventing or relieving unemployme: 
with in this report should be made the subject of detailed investigation 

(3) On each of these questions there should be an international excha 
views and a coordination of effort, so as to prevent mistaken or contra: 
action. 


The chief causes of unemployment of intellectual workers ar 
ternational and the solution must also be international. The 
intellectual work becomes individualized and increases in cre (iy: 

ower the more it seeks to cover the whole world, and difficultics of 
anguage do not, as a rule, constitute an insurmountable obst.cl. 
The rising generation of intellectual workers should be equipped ‘0: 
the demands of the world market for intellectual work. The traine 
intellectual workers must as far as possible be employed in intelli): 
work and exchanged between countries. It is essential, not on!y for 
economic reasons, but also for the peace of the world that an att emp 
should be made to prevent animosities from again arising betwen 
the mtellectually dominant sections of the nations when, soon: «1 
later, freedom of travel and free trade are restored. Unless )o- 
ductive employment is found for intellectual workers, they cons'- 
tute a danger to social peace. The enormous intellectual ))0!- 
tariat which at present threatens destruction in central Europe ii! 
as soon as possible, be directed toward productive work by inter:- 
tional action. 





Public Employment Offices in Belgium ! 


MPLOYMENT offices under the name of ‘ Bourses du Trav: 
were established in Belgium by the national relief comm (‘ce 
immediately following the armistice. A royal decree (ite! 

February 19, 1924, which is designed to put the work of these o!!««s 
on a uniform basis, is the first order to be issued relating to the work 
of employment offices in Belgium. ! / 

The decree provides that the placement of workers shall be ef! ete! 
through public employment offices and other offices approved |)\ ‘> 
Government and under its control. These offices wal: also assist il 
insuring the workers against unemployment, and will work thriuy! 





1 Revue du Travail, Brussels. Feb. 20, 1924, pp. 400-404. 
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their jomt committees of employers and workers for the prevention 
or settlement of labor disputes. 

The Minister of Industry and Labor is authorized both to organize 
the official employment offices and to discontinue them when it seems 
advisable. He also has the authority to fix the conditions under 
which approval is granted to offices organized through private initia- 
iive or by the public authorities. 

Each official employment office is managed by a council composed 
of delegates representing the public authorities and the associations 
which supportit. The decisions of the council must be by a majority 
vote and the number of votes allotted to each member is proportional 
to the amount of payments made to the office by his organization. 
[he administrative council appoints its own officers, makes regu- 
lations, appoints the director and the personnel of the office, and 
arranges its budget, subject to the approval of the Minister of 
Industry and Labor. The council also decides upon the proposals 
submitted to it by the joint supervising committee or by the director. 
The director has the position of secretary to both the council and 
the supervising committee, and also acts in an advisory capacity. 
In the case of grave neglect of duty he can be suspended from ofiice 
by the minister, who appoints a director in the interim and imme- 
diately reports to the council. 

One or more joint supervising committees control the employment 
activities of the office. ‘These committees are made up of an equal 
number of representatives of the employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions. The regulations of each office fix the number of the commit- 
tees and the number of their members. The number of votes allowed 
| to each of the groups is fixed by the administrative council, taking 
account of the rights of minorities. The presidents of the super- 
vising committees attend the meetings of the council as advisers. 
lf there is only one committee, the delegates to the council, besides 
the president, consist of one representative each of the employers’ 
group and of the workers. 

The joint supervisory committee may, by agreement with the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations in that industry, fix for each 
industry the rate of wages below which the office will not consent to 
place workers. Each demand for or offer of employment is recorded 
in the employment office, and also the amount of wages demanded or 
offered. The office must refrain from taking any part in settling 
the amount of wages unless it is expressly requested to do so. 

In the case of a strike the employment office continues to furnish 
workers for the establishments affected if it is requested to do so, 
and those seeking work are informed as to the series when they are 
notified of the offers of employment in these establishments. 

_Representatives of the Minister of Industry and Labor have the 
right at all times to examine the work and the accounts of the em- 
ployment offices. Their statements must be submitted within eight 
days by the director of the office to the president of the administra- 
uve council for his signature. 

In industrial communes which do not have an official employment 
ofhee the Minister of Industry and Labor may intrust all or part of 
this work to a public employment oflice, the direct control of which 
is placed under the inspectors of employment and unemployment. 


r 
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Effect of Housing Shortage on Industry 


T THE convention of the American Management Association, 
held in New York in October, 1923, Mr. M. R. Lott, of the 

™ Sperry Gyroscope Co., presented a paper embodying {he 
results of an inquiry into the effect of the housing situation Upoy 
wages, labor, turnover, and other conditions in industry. |)asia 
had been obtained by means of a questionnaire’ sent out widely, 
addressed either to the chamber of commerce or some specific industry 


in each locality. Replies had been received from 25 cities in 16 
States. 


From the information received the general. statement may be made {ht 
industry is experiencing unsatisfactory conditions from the shortage of | 3 
in the Eastern and North Central States only. In that region there has bon 
a very direct connection between the housing conditions and the wages | . 
80 per cent of the replies indicating that this factor had entered into 
adjustments. 


Only a few replies showed that the housing situation had exerted any influence 
upon the hours of working, though it had a serious effect upon the availa) jiity 
of labor. From the Eastern and North Central States 40 per cent of the rejiics 


indicated difficulty in retaining old employees; 70 per cent had found it imp. 
in a normal way to care for new employees and their families; 50 per cent rep: 
that there was a tendency for their workmen to move to suburban districts 
further removed from their places of employment; only 30 per cent reported 
employees absent frequently due to rent controversies that had been tak«» to 
court. 

A decided feeling expressed throughout the country was that whenever a 
shortage of housing facilities exists for the worker with a moderate incon, 
industry should take the initiative in either providing facilities for its own 
employees or in working with the community to correct the situation. This 
opinion was expressed in 76 per cent of the replies. 


On-this latter point there was a marked difference of opinion «s 
to which line of action is preferable. An employers’ organiz:(.u 
of the city of Niagara Falls expresses strongly the opinion that indusiry 
itself should provide what is needed, and calls upon the employers 
of that city to provide at once a number of boarding houses ‘vr 


laborers, and “at least 100 houses costing not to exceed three or four 
thousand dollars,” 


Werecommend that this number of houses be allocated among all the indus rs, 
large and small, on the basis of the number of their male employees. I'v 1 
first year each industry should be asked to build one domicile or apartme::| ‘vr 
each one hundred of its employees. 


The General Motors Corporation, on the other hand, feels stronz!y 
that “no individual industry should be landlord to its employees, 
and that only as part of the community as a whole has industry «ny 
responsibility in this matter. 

Industry, municipal bodies, business men—in fact the country as a whio!¢— 


should see to it that adequate shelter is provided and that rents and sales prices 
are within the range of existing wages. Under the present system material 
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costs are high and mechanics in the building trade receive the highest wage, due 
partly to the irregularity of employment. The greatest cause, however, of the 
high cost of shelter is the high interest rates, bonuses charged on loans and profits 
py the speculative builder, and discounting mortgages and land contracts. 
These items increase the cost of shelter 30 per cent over the actual cost of lot, 
labor, and material. It is not only the business of the industry, but also of the 
-oyntry as @ whole, to see to it. that this 30 per cent is eliminated; otherwise we 
will face very serious difficulties in the next few vears, as the question of shelter 
is becoming more serious daily. 

The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce goes even further, definitely 
tating its belief that the housing problem can not be solved by private 
puilding enterprises under existing financial circumstances. Calling 
attention to the fact that if workmen are to be attracted to the city 
to man its industries, housing must be provided for them, it declares 
that this end can be attained only by new means. 

Lither the community or the government must come to the rescue and provide 
houses that are within the range of price that the worker can rent or purchase, or 
through some control of resources make it possible to provide comfortable living 
accommodations for himself and family. « 


Report of National House Building Committee, Great Britain 


stituted one of the most serious difficulties confronting the succes- 

sive governments. In the hope of securing a program which 
might be undertaken with a hope of really solving the problem, the 
present government brought i oly the formation of a committee 
composed of building employers and employees and another of the 
manufacturers and dealers in building materials, authorizing them 
“to study the problem as it now presents itself, and to make such 
proposals as they may deem suitable to enable the housing shoriage 
to be overcome.” ‘These committees presented on the 10th of 
April reports which embody the ideas of those within the industry 
as to what it 1s possible to do toward relieving the shortage.' 

The report of the representatives of the building trades frankly 
states ab the outset that the high cost of producing houses at present 
“is such that working-class houses can not be produced on an 
economically satisfactory basis, such as would induce the investment. 
of capital, unless a subsidy is provided by the State.” The subsidy 
provided under the act of 1923, the committee says, is proving 
insufficient. to accomplish the end, but. it does not attempt to decide 
what the amount should be. 

_At present, neither labor nor materials can be obtained in quan- 
tities adequate for carrying out a satisfactory housing program, but 
the supply of both, the committee thinks, can be developed as the 
work progresses. As to labor, apprentices have not been coming 
into the building trades at a rate sufficient to keep up the supply, 
and there is a distinct shortage of several kinds of craftsmen, with a 
prospect that this shortage will extend to other lines if building 
should take a vigorous start. From about 1905-6 onward to 1914 


HE housing situation in England since the close of the war has con- 
i) c 


‘Great Britain. National House Building Committee. Report on the present position in the building 
sudustry, with regard to the carrying out of a fall housing program, having particular reference to the 
means of providing an adequate supply of labor and materials. London, 1924. 37 pp. 
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the building trades were overmanned and underemployment 4), 
distress were common. This, combined with the depression of ;}, 
last few years, has made the building workers distrustful «/ ;j,, 
ability of the industry to absorb a large influx of new artisans. .)) 
some means of reassuring them must be found. | 

The organized workers view with apprehension the prospect of increasi)y +), 
skilled personnel of the industry, and feel that they must have the comp|etou 
assurances possible that such an increase will be satisfactorily absor}) 
that future demands for their services will be maintained at an adequa‘ 

The committee is unanimously of opinion that the demand for suc! ir 
ances is a reasonable one, and recommends that Parliament should be a-)o {, 
sanction the expenditure required for a definite and continuous program «tend. 
ing over 15 years for the erection of an inclusive total of up to, approxin.:je), 
2,500,000 houses upon a basis of cost to be agreed. "t 

Information gathered by the committee shows that under {hp 
1923 act about 40,000 houses a year are being built. In view of ihe 
situation in regard to both Jabor and materials, it is not considere) 
possible to undertake the full anmual program at once, but the com. 
mittee thinks that in 1925 a total of 90,000 houses might be |uilt. 
the following year 100,000 might be produced, and thereafter {he 
total might be increased yearly until in 1934 it would reach 225 (i), 
at which figure it would stand until the completion of the program 
in 1940. 

The additional labor needed will have to be obtained, the con 
mittee thinks, from outside the present force of workers. It docs 10: 
consider that it would be wise to restrict building other than |) 1c 
for the sake of turning all the workers into this line. It would be 
better to make sure that all the house builders are engaged upo 
housing, and to increase the number through an active appreniie- 
ship campaign. To accomplish this, the committee recommienis 
that joint apprenticeship committees of employers and workers «})"1i!( 
be established in every district where both sides are organize, and 
that these sheuld stimulate in every way the taking on of appren- 
tices up to the limits of the union rules. Further, they recommend 
that these rules should be relaxed in several particulars. At present, 
the age limit for entering apprenticeship is 16; the committee adv 
that~this be raised to 20. At resent the number of apprentices : 
employer is permitted to take depends on the number of journeymen 
he employs, the ratio being frequently 1 to4. The committee reco- 
mends that the ratio be based on the number of skilled workers in 
the district, and that so long as this is observed, the individua! en- 
ployer be allowed to take all the apprentices he will. Further. it: 
recommended that in certain trades the ratio be changed to | to 3. 
Also, it is suggested that under certain circumstances an appre)!’ 
who has served three years shall be allowed to apply for an examine: 
tion into his skill, and that if he can pass this successfully he ~<)a! 
be admitted as a journeyman. Careful provision is made for the 
indenture and registration of apprentices, and the local comm tee 
are to be responsible for seeing that they have continuous training 
and employment. 

These means, the committee thinks, will take care of the !abo 
supply, and it believes that the manufacturers have a sul)ici! 
fendictive capacity to insure a supply of materials for such a grat 
ated program as it proposes. But the question of costs is as import”! 
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as the question of supply, and it suggests that both wages and prices 
shall be controlled if necessity arises. At present wages are deter 
mined on a national basis by the National Wages and Conditions 
Council for the Building Industry. The committee advises that in 
the case of Government housing contracts it should be made illegal 
to depart from the wages thus fixed; i. e., bonuses when labor is in 
demand and wage cuts when it is abundant would both be prohibited. 
Prices should come under the purview of a statutory committee which 
should be set up to manage and coordinate the whole scheme. it is 
suggested that proposed increases in prices should be submitted to 
this body and should not be allowed to become operative until 
approved by it. . 

This statutory committee forms an important part of the whole 
jan. The success of the program, it is pointed out, depends on the 
were cooperation of the various parties concerned, and there will 
be much to arrange and coordinate. The committee therefore 
recommends that a national house-building committee (referred to 
as the statutory committee) shall be established by law, which shall 
have “a status and a permanency which would enable it to deal witl 
everything arising within the industry connected with the exercise of 
its funetions under the housing scheme.’’ It should have wide powers. 


s 


The statutory committee so set up should be given power to obtain any infor- 
mation which it deems necessary from housing contractors and others. Its 
proceedings should be given the requisite amount of publicity to insure the 
maintenance of public confidence. It should be consulted in regard to the con- 
sideration of design as affecting economy of construction, as to the method of 
obtaining competitive tenders and of placing contracts, also as to the method of 
insuring prompt settlement of accounts. * * #* ‘ 

The statutory coinwittee * * * should beinvested with powers in order to 
prevent, wherever possible, unduly increased charges be?ng added as from Ist 
March, 1924, not justified by increased cost of labor and raw materials. 


The report also contains a study of the suppry of building materials 


available, the amount which would be needed for the proposed pro- 
gram, and methods of securing the increased production. 

The report is attracting much attention, as it is the most compre- 
hensive and ambitious program which has yet been brought before 
the public. It is under discussion in Parliament, and is expected to 
serve as a basis for Government action. 





State Aid to Housing in Scandinavian Countries and Finland | 


Sweden 


URING the three years 1917 to 1919 the Swedish Parliament 
1) appropriated for nN grants the sums of 4,000,000, 

_ _ 8,000,000, and 2,000,000 kronor,’ respectively. During this 
period amounts were granted by the State up to two-ninths and by 
the commune up to one-ninth of the cost of the houses. During the 
succeeding three years appropriations for this purpose amounted to 
4,000,000, 6,500,000, and 1,500,000 kronor, respectively; individual 





Data are from Denmark [Indenrigsministeriet], Meddelelser fra Socialraadets Sekretariat, February, 
1924; and Finland, Socialministeriet, Social Tidskrift, No. 2, 1924; Norway, Departementet for Sociale 
Saker, Sociale Meddelelser, No. 2, 1924. 

* Krona at par=26.8 cents. Exchange rate varies. 
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grants could not exceed 15 per cent of the building costs, or 4,59 

onor per dwelling. 

_ Beginning with the year 1920 the State also began to assist |ioys. 

ing by making ordinary loans, and the State housing boan fund was 

established, receiving an initial amount of 15,000,000 kronor. |) 

_— the funds in the possession of this body amounted to 48,500 (ij 
onor. 

During 1923 the fund made loans totaling 10,000,000 kronor 
toward housing projects. In 1923, alse, 3,000,000 kronor was jade 
available, from appropriations of previous years, for extra grants {or 
houses built with State assistance in 1920-21, such additional! a| ov. 
ances not, however, to exceed 10 per cent of the building costs, 0; 
3,000 kronor per apartment. 

Regulations governing housing loans were issued by royal decree of 
June 15, 1923. Loans are made either to the commune or, i! the 
commune gives security for the whole loan, to associations or priv aie 
persons ; preference is given to public building enterprises or to assoc i- 
tions which grant the occupant an owner’s rights or other permanent 
zights to the apartment. 

Loans bear no interest the first year, but thereafter draw 5 per 
cent annually. (in 1923 this rate was "ae ma os reduced to 4 per 
cent.) Amortization payments begin the seventh year, 7 per con! 
per year being paid. 

Under the lations, second-mortgage loans may not excee 5\) 
ted cent of the eg Sean (not including cost of land) or 12,1) 

onor per dwelling.* In practice, however, such loans have }o 
made ranging up to 80 per cent and sometimes 90 per cent of tiv 
building cost. 


Norway 


FOR several years the Norwegian Government has made gran\s : 
cash toward housing projects. Such grants, however, may 10! 

exceed 20 per cent of the building costs (including cost of land 

as a rule, 6,000 kroner * per house or 3,000 kroner per apartiic»! 

where the building contains several apartments. 

The grants may be made to communes, building association 
private persons. In the last two instances the State aid may noi, i 
general, exceed the amount granted. by the commune in the form © 
money, land, or building materials at reduced prices. In comm: 
finaricially unable to render such assistance this requirement mi |v 
set aside and the sum the State contributes may exceed 20 per cont 
but not 40 per cent of the building costs. 

State grants are as a rule made only for small dwellings not ex«ocd- 
ing 150 square meters floor space. 

ouses built with the aid of public money may be sold only \. ‘! 
the consent of the State, and the selling price may not excec:! |) 
sane costs minus State and commune aid. Rents are also coi 
tro : 

For 1919-20, 1920-21, and 1921-22 the State appropriated a (vi: 
of 17,000,000 kroner to be used for housing grants. Further aj) '- 





3 usually meats a unit occupied by a family. 
4 Krone at par = 26.8 cents. Exchange rate varies. 
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iations ave not likely te be made; various plans fer financing 
uilding projects are being considered. 


Denmark 


SUMMARY of the provisions of the Danish law covering loans 
for housing projects was given in the Monruiy Lazor Review 
for April, 1923, pp. 92, 93. | 


Finland 


FINLAND, on January 17, 1924, passed a new housing loan law. 
The new law differs from previous legisiataon® in that it does away 
with the so-called subsidies leuderetade lam); under the new law only 
interest-bearing amortization loans are granted. Under the former 
law building foans could not exceed m amount 50 per cent of the 
building costs—30 per cent in the form of a subsidy and 20 per cent 
as amortization loan. Under the new provisions amortization loans 
may be made to the communes not to exceed 25 per cent of the 
approved building costs; likewise loans may be made to public 
hulding associations or to private persons building their own homes, 
provided the commune also advances an amount equal to three-fifths 
of that advanced by theState. This change was made on the assump- 
tion that the builder himself should furnish 20 per cent of the building 
costs and that 40 per cent more could be obtained as a private loan 
mafirst mortgage. The State loan together with previous mortgages 
may not exceed 65 per cent of the value of the property (formerly 50 
or 60 per cent). 

As it may prove difficult for some communes to advance loans—at 
least in wws Lapritt commune may, if the loan is a long-term amortiza- 
tion loan, include, in its share of the loan, amounts still owing on the 
ground, and if the commune gives security it need grant no cash aid 
to the enterprise. 

As in the previous law, loans are limited to houses whose floor space 
does not exceed 100 square meters. The Social Ministry no longer 
equires the building costs on which the law is based to be calculated 

nan average cost not to exceed 18,000 marks per room for frame 
houses, and 22,000 marks per room for stone houses. The ministry 
reserves the right to check up on estimated and actual building costs. 

Amortization loans made to the communes call for repayment at 
the rate of 6 per cent annually, of which 5 per cent covers interest on 
the balance of the loan and 1 percent ample on the principal. The 
borrower receives the advantage of possible decreases in prices through 
the provision of the law which stipulates that for every reduction of 10 
per cent in building costs a reduction of one-half of 1 per cent shall be 
made in the above annual payment. 

Amortization of the loan made by the commune extends over not 
less than 20 years and the rate of interest is not to exceed that paid by 
the commune, if the amount granted by it is borrowed money, or 7 
er cent if the money is not borrowed. 

The law of January 17, 1924, covering loans to rural communes for 
he purpose of improving the housing conditions of agricultural 


*See MonTELY LaBor REVIEW, August, 1923, pp. 157-159. 
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_workers renews the former law, with two changes, one of which 
extends the right to a loan to persons whose land plot exceeds j) 
extent the limit set for housing plots but is not large enough {oy , 
medium-sized family to make a living on it. The other chanoo 
shortens the period for application by one month, the period thus ge 
ending May, 1924. 

Building enterprises toward which loans may be granted musi .s , 
rule have been begun after September 1, 1923, and before Decemhe, 
31,1924. Buildings must be ready for occupancy October 15, 1 (95, 


For the carrying out of the rovisions of the above laws 9,000,009 
marks® have been appropriated, of which the sum of 3,000,000 inarks 
are to be used for improving housing conditions of agricultural wor ers, 


According to Social Tidskrift, No. 5, 1924, requests for loans amivunt- 
ing to 24,500,000 marks have already been made, although only }aj/ 
of the time allowed for making applications has expired. 





€ Finnish mark at par = 19.3 cents. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE 





Recommendation by American Engineering Council of Use of Safety 
odes 


S an indication of the interest that engineering circles are taking 

A in the safety movement, the following letter from the American 

Engineering Council, dated May 16, 1924, received by the 
bureau, is significant. - 


GENTLEMEN: 

American Engineering Council recommended to administrative officers, em- 
ployers, and all others concerned that the following safety codes, completed and 
approved by the American Engineering Standards Committee, be given wide 
application and be used in preference to other standards which may be developed 
locally or by bodies not so fully representative of the interests concerned: 

Code of lighting factories, mills, and other work places. [U. 8S. Bureau of 
Labor Statisties, Bul. No. 331.] 

Safety code for the use, care, and protection of abrasive wheels. [U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bul. No. 338.] 

Safety code for the protection of industrial workers in foundries. [U. 8S. 
Bureau of Labor Statisties, Bul. No. 336.] 

Safety code for ladders. [U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bul. No. 351.] 

The executive officers of American Engineering Council were authorized to 
use their efforts to bring these codes to the attention of those concerned with 
them in industry and administrative officials concerned with the enforcement of 
safety standards. 


Coal-Mine Fatalities in the United States and Europe 


COMPARISON of the accident experience of the United States 
with that of the coal-mining nations of Europe is made in a 
recent report by W. W. Adams of the United States Bureau of 

Mines (Investigations and reports, serial No. 2592, April, 1924, 
mimeographed). 

Although it is quite generally known that more men engaged in 
coal mining are killed in this country in proportion to the Dae, of 
men working than in any of the leading European countries, it is 
not so well known that fewer men are killed here in proportion to 
the quantity of coal mined. It is not intended to excuse the high 
accident frequency rates prevailing in this country, since they can 
and should be greatly reduced in number. Better supervision by 
operating companies and the exercise of greater care by employees, 
it is said, would probably reduce the number of accidents now occur- 
ring by at least one-half. More supervisory employees are needed 
in the mines to prevent accidents caused by haulage equipment and 
falls of roof and coal, and while their employment might cause an 
initial rise in the price of coal to the consumer the prevention of 
unnecessary accidents could be expected soon to more than com- 
pensate for the increased pay-roll expense of supervision. ‘‘The 
combination of American productivity with an eeotuncy of super- 
vision equal to that generally prevailing in the mines of Europe is 
a consummation devoutly to be wished in the coal-mining industry 
of the United States.” 
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Mining conditions in this country differ greatly from those jn 
European countries. The coal beds in the United States are com. 
paratively near the surface, the seams are in general much thicko; 
than those in Europe, particularly in Belgium and France, and {)\. 
coal deposits are usually flat or nearly so, while in Europe they hay. 
been mcbistahed to disturbances that have resulted often in their being 
broken, faulted, or folded. The average tonnage per employee fo; 
each mine as a whole is much lowered in European mines also by {}\o 
longwall system of 00 which necessitates the use of waste or 1k 
filling to prevent the settling of the surface, this ¢ dead” work lowering 
the mdividual output. A much larger proportion of men are em- 
ployed at the face in actual mining operations in this count: 7. as {/\. 
mines here are usually worked by the “room-and-pillar” method, 
where perhaps one-third of the coal is left as supports. The use 
of la cars which is made possible by the thick me level coal beds 
and the more extensive use of machinery also contribute to hicher 
per capita output in this country. 

In comparing accident data for the different countries, there{ore, 
these differences in mining conditions must be borne in mind. |) 
the United States in the five years 1916-1920, 1,000,000 tons of coal 
cost 3.86 lives and 287,258 man-shifts of work; in Great Britain thc 
cost was 4.52 lives and 1,058,840 shifts; in France, 6.90 lives ani 
1,856,265 shifts; in Belgium, 8.01 lives and 1,998,399 shifts; in Prus- 
sia, 11.85 lives and 1,213,654 shifts. 

The following tables show the number of men killed per 1,000 300- 
day workers, the number of men killed per million short tons of cou! 
mined, and the average daily production of coal per employee based 
upon all underground and surface employees seated. The 
figures for Great Britain refer to all mines regulated by the coal 
mines act. This act relates to mines whose eaporgeceys includes a! 

5 or 10 per cent of minerals other than coal. 
NUMBER OF MEN KILLED PER 1,000 300-DAY WORKERS AND PER 1,000,000 $1101! 


TONS OF COAL MINED IN COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CFE (AI 
FPOREIGN COUNTRIES, I9i1 TO 1922 

























































































Number of workers killed— 
Yoar Per 1,000 300-day workers Per 1,000,000 shert tons of coal mino! 
United| Great Bel- | Prus-'| United| Great Bel- | 
States [Britain] *T@"¢} gium | sia! | States |Britain| PT®°) gium | 
Fear patgrplietet io: Jj 497) 1.30} Lis] 195] 20r} 535) 395] 5.02] 649 7H 
MO Jiu -LG 446) 123) Lod] 102) 289) 4638) 447) 666) 673) 82% 
Ae. cana IBS Te 470) 1.61] Lil] LO] 235] 489] 5.19] 484] 604) 7.8 
| _. EARELASEE GES OE 466) 1.19 ” 2.31) 478) 5.73) B63) () | &4 
19)6......-., see tatl 4.44) 141) : 286) 4271 438) 606] (%) 1. 36 
A verage-...... 4.65] 1,85) ( (4) 287) 475) 433] 5.15] () | 418 
| aldieaior Srl 303 | 134. y | a15| 377] 430| 40) (| 10% 
oo AEP IE ie RAAT? 425) La] @ } 3.73) 444) 470) 721} () 12 69 
BOG, 66955 0405 w-osep 94) 1.43) (4) 2) 3.40} 3.80] 5.24] 653] 12, 00 
i apne>oetiins aan 427; 2.18] 1.43) 130) 247) 498] @17] 863) 883) 12% 
“SRST: 8 BEY 4.3.78) 2atd 293), bie} 216) 3.45) 441) 7.28) 7233) 118 
Averag».....-2 4.03 | 4.28) (2) __ 293 | 286) 452) 690) So) 11% 
NOM sien - Iaa-- penned 449.1 » 4.08] (2) 91 0 292) 402) () 6. 09 
aia pA ce 4.89; Loo) (% 91 415/ 3.85] () 6. 07 
_ 4 Figures for Prussia refer to hard-coal mines only. _ * Data not available. 
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AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION OF COAL PER EMPLOYEE, BASED UPON ALL 
EMPLOYEES UNDERGROUND AND ABOVE GROUND 























Average daily coal production (in short tons) of 
underground and sarface employees 
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1 Figures for Prussia relate to hard-coal mines only. ? Data not available 





Tuberculosis Death Rate Among Industrial Populations of American 
Cities and Canadian Provinces 


HE statistical bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

for April, 1924, shows the mortality rates from tuberculosis 

among the industrial policyholders of the company. These 
policyholders live almost entirely in the cities and comprise about 
one-quarter of the entire wage-carning population. 

The Provinces of western Canada have the lowest death rates 
among the industrial population, both for tuberculosis and for all 
causes. The next best record for tuberculosis is held by the West 
North Central States, including Nebraska, Kansas, and Lowa, which 
rank third in general mortality. The East South Central, West 
South Central, and South Atlantic States, and the eastern Provinces 
of Canada have high general death rates and also high mortality 
rates from tuberculosis. The State having the highest tuberculosis 
death rate in 7 of the 11 geographic divisions also shows the highest 
mortality rate for all causes combined, although it is quite possible 
that a high mortality from tuberculosis may be associated with the 
best health conditions, as, for example, the State of Colorado, where 
many thoudands of persons suffering from tuberculosis go each year in 
the hope of saving or lengthening their lives. 

Tuberculosis rates among the industrial populations of the cities 
aregenerally higher south of the Mason and Dixon line, Delaware being 
the only one of eight States in the South Atlantic group whose rate is 
below that for the entire country. The rates for Tennessee and 
Kentucky are far above the average, while every New England State 
except Rhode Island is below the average. Of the Central and 
Western States only Indiana, Colorado, and California have rates in 
excess of the average, so that the field offering the greatest opportun- 
ity for improvement lies among the urban aoe of the South 
Atlantic and East South Central States and Louisiana. The lowest 
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rates were 16.3 per 100,000 in Utah, 17.8 in Idaho, 41.3 in Nebra-\., 
43.3 in Oregon, and 46.4 in Montana. : 

These figures relate only to white persons. There is conside),))|, 
variation also among the 2,000,000 colored industrial policyhold es ,; 4 
the company, butin all sections the rates are much higher than 910). 





the whites, as tuberculosis is still preeminently a disease of {}), Sta 
colored people. The highest figure is found in South Carolina w}\o;. the 
the rate is 417.5 per 100,000. In New England, the East No») Re 
Central, and the West North Central States, however, the rates anjono Ma 
the colored insured show favorable conditions, while Kentucky yi wel 
Louisiana, which were among the States having the highest oat) ties 
rates for the whites, had relatively favorable records for the colored, ro 

The following table shows the death rates from tuberculosis {oy - 
white and colored industrial policyholders, respectively, by geographic fat: 
division and State or Province: fats 
DEATH RATES FROM TUBERCULOSIS AMONG POLICYHOLDERS OF METR tha 


TAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 1923 
[Excluding infants under 1 year of age] 



















































































Rates per 100,000 | Rates per 10 Fat 
Geographic division and || Geographic division and ™ 
State or Province State or Province 
White | Colored | White A 
New England: Fast South Central: 
La ee ee 85.1) «0 EES ae 134. 3 | 233, qua 
New Hampshire_...____- 87.3 f Tennessee. ______......_- 139. 4 | 280, | que 
VegUOMBe ico. ve cnnn- ca sce 61.3 1 pS Fee rears Fite 98. 8 2K) 
Massachusetts___..._____- 81.4 201. 5 ———- . . 
Rhode Island___......---- 93. 1 (*) | Rete 5 128.8) = 275.8 are 
Connecticut ee ee 84 9 245. 7 West South Central: —_—_—_ 7 . _— 
Total....-..---------e-- 823] 2148])  Uoutsians.-2 22 2o2. 28 | aus 
Middle Atlantic: i pee Oklaboma-..--.---.-.-..- BOS) 207 
ny 4 a Sat Te . 
New Jersey.._............ 92.8 230. 8 Total..-.--.------------ 128.4 ; 
Pennsylvania_.........._- 87.6 220.8 || Mountain: 7 
. Montana......-.........- 46.4 
eee Wes ee eRe aoe ee 92.8 233. 9 ee EE ee Coe oe 17.8 
Cenerees 8 ot ee oe 369. 2 
East North Central: OT SP oe ee 16, 3 
ESS cs I ar 76.7 257.7 = — 
— po ddatn didn ked She 94.8 =. Teal iii. ACL WA 148. 1 | 
SS Ee 69.1 197. a — = 
ata nt EAS 83. 2 262. 7 ine SOT 74.6 18 
Wisconsin.....;.-.......1 788] 20) Oregon. 2202) aka | 
Total ie DF SS eS hee Oe 76.6 212. 5 Calttormia.s. fs. 3... e. 119. 0 ers 
West North Central: Babess 444 -be6d- 4 104. 3 | 
imnesota_............... 84. 0 344. 7 : ) 
ene 53. 9 159. 6 Total, United States ___ 90.5 | _— 
Missouri_.............-._- 70. 0 234. 6 || Eastern Provinces: 
PER ic nnn s ance-iebe 41.3 249. 4 Nova Scotia. -_...........- 158. 0 
Me Soe. eae ccs 48, 4 170. 2 New Brunswick __.._____- 113. 9 
Quebec. ..............-... 161.0 
is ats Bails nn ales 66. 8 218. 6 aE i t -« gaa 61.8 
South Atlantic: ‘ale “— Rk, ee 120, 3 
frame. i fo. ct eo. 1 } ; = 
aryland-22.--22..22...- 16 |i; aoaeg- ORES Provinces: sr 
District of Columbia -- __. 88. 1 249. 3 a—iahieme,... .. 29.7 
eee iis Li RS) | B10 Abeta) a 
North Carolina.-----722--| 1.0] 385.7 PIS 4.44 ey 
South Carolina__........_ 113. 4 417.5 Total 41.7 
SRR ABest 121.9 a - ce. Gree oe — 
ee teeta Total, Canada.........| 11.5 |) _ 
po ee 8 ae 108. 8 292.7 Grand total............- 92. 4 244.4 











1 Death rate not calculated, on account of smal! number of colored policyholders. 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in New York in May, 1924 


HERE were 130 fatal industrial accidents reported to the New 
York State Pecos of Labor in May, 1924, according to a 
recent press release from the industrial commissioner of that 

State. Of these 127 occurred to men and 3 to women; the ages of 
the persons killed ranged from 16 to 82 years. With the exception of 
February, 1924, in which 121 industrial fatalities were reported, the 
May record is the lowest since October, 1923, when these tabulations 
were begun. It is pointed out, however, that the reduction in fatali- 
ties in the transportation, metal, chemical, and textile industries was 
robably due to a decline in employment. Construction operations, 
however, in all compensation districts showed a higher number of 
fatalities, although in New York City itself, in. which most of the 
fatal accidents in this industry usually occur, the record was below 
that of any other month since October, 1923. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada During First Quarter of 1924 


CCORDING to the Canadian Labor Gazette for May, 1924 
(pp. 447-453), 267 fatal industrial accidents occurred in the 
first three months of 1924, which was 107 less than in the last 
quarter of 1923 and 40 less than in the first quarter of that year. 
The 267 accidents which occurred during the first quarter of 1924 
are classified by industries in the following table: 


Agere: 4 22. SS eek ili. Ji 13 
Fishing and hunting ‘ é 
CO SS a a a 
Mining, nonferrous, smelting, and quarrying ____-_- 
Manufacturing 

Construction 

Transportation and public utilities 

Service, public and municipal and domestic and personal__-_ 
Pina ts <heen met, bet a seve > We) yl rset ish a 
Miscellaneous______.__..._._-- Beet y Fb TY pgp eit helen 
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Amendment of Federal Compensation Act to Include Occupationa] 


Diseases 


HE protracted discussion as to the power of the United Siates 
7 Employees’ Compensation Commission to make determino- 
tions under the act of 1916 in cases of injury or death to em- 
ployees of the United States reached a new stage with the recent 
approval by the President of an amendment to sections 37 and 4° o/ 
the fundamental law. 
Section 37, stating the authority of the commission, is amended 
by declaring that “‘in the absence of fraud or mistake in mathematical 
calculation, the finding of facts in, and the decision of the commission 
upon, the merits of any claim presented under or authorized by tis 
act if oe by competent evidence shall not be subject to review 
by any other administrative or accounting officer, employee, or scent 
of the United States.” 

This amendment meets the situation that developed from the 
practice of thé office of the Comptroller General of reviewing ¢:15°s, 
calling for records, etc., and applying a very different construction (o 
the act from that adopted by the commission from its beginning. 1) 
commissien had been supported in its attitude by an opinion of the 
Attorney General, which was, however, declared by the Comptroller 
General to be without effect in view of the independent authority given 
him by act of Congress. The obvious effect of this amendment was 
therefore to terminate this review by his office, the amendment (e- 
claring also that prior awards made shall be valid “if such award 
would be valid if made in respect to an injury sustained after tle 
passage of this act.” 

The amendment to section 40 makes “any disease approximately 
caused by the employment” an injury within the meaning of the a‘, 
thus clarifying the intention of: Congress along the lines which |ia( 
been followed by the commission in its construction of the act as 


a ong A passed. | 
_ The final amending clause defines the term “compensation ’ (0 
include money allowances and any other benefits paid out oi the 


compensation fund with a proviso “that this shall not in any way 
so reduce the amount of the monthly compensation payable in case 
of disability or death.” 
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Recent Workmen's Compensation Reports 
Wisconsin 


HE March, 1924, issue of Wisconsin Labor Siatistics, published 
T by the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, shows the number 
of aceidents and the amount of compensation paid therefor 

for the calendar year 1923, 

During that year there were 20,941 compensable injuries, of which 
191 resulted im death, 4 in permaaent total disability, 1,831 in per- 
manent partial disability, and 18,915 in temporary disability lasting 
for more than seven days. The figures for 1923 show an increase of 
4236 over the total number of injuries in 1922, and an increase of 11 
deaths over the number in 1922. 

The total amount of compensation paid during 1923 was $2,794,998, 

nal Fjand the amount of medical aid paid was $924,032. 


CASES SETTLED UNDER WISCONSIN WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT FOR 
INJURIES FROM ALL CAUSKS, 1920 TO 1923 






































































tes = wes SSS 
1a- Injuries resulting in— Total benefits paid 
Mm- . — 
a les Par 
ol manent} “coat | Total vot Compen- | Medical 
a ms pie partial sation aid 
ed aly AOE Declan Acwonke 
cal ou ft FORSSSSW) ieeveenvecten\ Wows vane! Deereee ers 
on 9.......) 071 15 1, 620 5, 284 9,156} 16,246] 2,600,750 | $1,970,513 | $569, 571 
his _ ree 157 1! 1, 602 4, 736 9, 392 15, 898 2, 518, 539 2, 257, 255 661, 502 
alos 180 1 1, 602 5, 360 9, 562 16, 705 2, 642, 42 2, 410, 529 746, 429 
ew _ Saeee Fae 191 4 1, $31 6, 860 12, 046 20, 941 2, 842, 765 2, 794, 998 924, 032 
ny ‘The unit used to measure severity of accidents is one day’s time loss. In fatal cases and in permanent 
total and permanent partial disability cases the schedule adopted by the committee on statistics and 
he peapeneenians poererence costs of the Laternational Association of ludusirial Aecideit Boards and Commis- 
to The report states that the legic of compensating occupational 
‘he fggciseases in equal measure with accidental injuries is indisputable, 
‘he end that the. determination ef occupational diseases is no more 
ler @gcificult in general than in cases of injury by accident. 
ren Of the total number of compensable cases, 338 were due to occupa- 
vas (auonal diseases, which is an inerease of 57 over the year 1922. Skin 
Je. #igdiseases caused by oil accounted for 35, metallic poisoning caused by 
rd fpcad accounted for 30; 26 were due to germs resulting in typhoid, 
‘he #29 to dye, chrome, and aniline poisoning, 39 to irritant dusts and 
fibers, which were attributed to cement, emery, flour, grain, leather, 
ely #gpand, etc. Extremes of temperature and humidity accounted for 
ct, Pe?2 cases. 
rad Nova Scotia 
” HE general review of the activities of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
to tion Board of Nova Scotia im its report for 1923 discloses a 
he Meesiderable increase in both the number of accidents and in their 
ay eetty or compensation cost over those reported in 1922, " 
a The total mumber of accidents in 1923 numbered 6,734, or 1,253 


nore than in 1922, Of the 6,222 compensable accidents 168 caused 
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permanent partal disability, 5,871 temporary disability (in 738 ¢ co. 
medical aid only was required), and 69 resulted in death; in 114 aco, 
no adjustment of claim had been made at the time of thereport.  |),). 
ing 1922 there were 5,022 compensable accidents, of which:num)) ey ¢y 
resulted in death, 242 in permanent disability, and 4,720 in tony. 
rary disability (of these, 534 cases called for medical aid only), — 

e amount actually paid out to workmen and their dependony 
during the year 1923 was $607,930.28. This amount inc|ydeq 
» ‘$236,088.78 paid to those entitled to pensions; $315,357.84 to dix 
abled workmen; and $56,483.66 for medical aid.’ The tota! es). 
mated cost of compensation (including administrative expen. s) j) 
/1923 was $1,315,964.43, an increase of $450,952 over 1922; the ano 
for 1923, however, contains an estimate of nearly $500,000 to coy cr, 
large number of cases pending adjustment at the time the report yy: 
prepared and other claims which may be filed within the 12-mon) 
period allowed from the date the accident occurred. 

It is stated that the increase in cost of compensation can 1). 
accounted for by a corresponding increase in the volume of Work jy 
the industries covered by the compensation law, as the wages paid 
in 1923 exceeded those paid in 1922 by only 10 per cent, Whermas 
compensation costs increased approximately 50 per cent. “In order 
that this tremendous economic waste may be brought to the atte 
tion of the employers in the industries responsible for the increas. 
and through the —— to their workmen, so that both em) loys 
and workmen may be induced to take a greater interest in acciden 
prevention, and cooperate with the Nova Scotia Accident Prey ention 
Association,” the report gives a list of the industries, showing the 
increase or decrease in accident cost during the year. Mining 
accounted for $270,666 of the total increased cost, while the luimber- 
ing industry came second with an increase of $73,553, and prov inci! 
highway boards third with an increase of $47,140. General manu- 
facturing, iron and steel, building construction, and transportation 
also show increases for 1923 over 1922, while public utilities slow a 
decrease of $25,819 and shipping and navigation a decrea:c ‘/ 
$10,747. 

The report also contains classifications of the cases which can 
before it during 1922. During that year, temporary disa))ilitie 
caused a loss of 108,840 working-days, or an average of 26 days pi 
case, while permanent disabilities caused a loss of 29,044 days, or 
120.02 days per cuse. The average age of persons injured in |! 
was 34.79 years and the average weekly wage was $16.76. 


Ontario 


‘THE report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board o/ the 

Province of Ontario for 1923 gives a review of the year’s acti\- 
ties. The total number of accidents reported during the ye! 
was 61,109 as against 50,411 during 1922 and 45,191 during !°-! 
The large increase shown for 1923 occurred in accidents of a mio! 
nature, the number of fatal accidents having somewhat decreas’ 
pame 20° in 1923 as against 418 in 1922 and 386 in 1921. The cas 
in which compensation benefits were paid during 1923 num!’ 
53,638. These included 318 fatal cases, 26 cases of perme! 
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total disability, 2,350 cases of permanent partial disability, 30,338 
cases of temporary disability, and 20,606 cases in which only medica! 
benefits were paid. Of the total of 53,638 cases, 6,886 occurred in 
1922 and'46,752 in 1923. ; 

The report gives a general statement of the condition of the funds 
for 1923, and a final financial statement and accident statistics for 
1922. 

During 1923 benefits amounting to $6,173,861.74 were awarded, of 
which $4,825,076.16 was for cases occurring in Schedule 1 industries, 
or industries under the collective lability, and $1,348,785.58 for 
cases occurring in Schedule 2 industries, which are upon the individual 
liability basis and include municipal corporations, navigation com- 
yanies and Provincial Government or Crown operations. Medical 
benefits paid in Schedule 1 industries and siehaded in the above 
figure amounted to $788,905.90; in Schedule 2 and Crown cases 
medical benefits are paid by the employer. 

The estimated total pay roll for the year, on which assessments 
were based, was $392,741,404.45, the provisional rate of assessment 
being 88 cents for each $100 of pay roll. 

There was a net provisional deficit of $559,550.22 at the end of 
1923, as compared with an actual balance of $912,292.27 at the end 
of 1922. 

Of the 37,685 accidents which occurred in Schedule 1 industries 
during 1922, 15,892 required medical aid only and 19,819 compen- 
sation for temporary disability. In 1,771 cases there was some 
degree of permanent disability, and 203 were fatal. ‘Temporary 
disability caused‘an average time loss of 20.01 days, while the per- 
manent disabilities averaged 89.02 days. The average age of all 
persons involved in accidents was 35.03 years, and the average 
weekly wage was $22.15. 

Since the passage of the compensation act, 383,327 cases of indus- 
trial accidents have been handled by the besrd and $39,814,411.80 
has been awarded in benefits. * 

The outstanding features in the operation of the present law are 
stated to be “the simplicity of its provisions and procedure, the 
elimination of litigation and expense, wide protection for injured 
workmen and their dependents, immunity of the employer from 
individual liability, and the expeditious payment of benefits directly 
into the hands of the injured workman or his dependents.” 





——i>- 0 ¢-<-g- 


Decision as to Assessments on Employers Having Employees Without 
Dependents, New York 


HE workmen’s compensation law of the State of New York 
re provides for a “‘second injury fund” from which payments 
are to be made to workmen who, for instance, losing a second 

hand, are disabled and entitled to compensation as for total dis- 
ability. The burden of such payment on the immediate employer 
would be so great that a workman with only one hand would be 
practically barred from employment; therefore the State undertook 
to provide an independent fund to care for excess payments above the 
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ion allowance fer the loss of one member. There is also , 
special fund for the maintenance of employees undergoing vocatic 1)! 
rehabilitation. 
In cases jn which a workman receives fatal injuries and leaves ),, 
dependents his employer pays $500 to each of these funds. 
validity of -~ 4 legislation. was attacked m two eases rece: (|) 
reaching the Supreme Court of the United States, Sheehan Co. }. 
Shuler, and New York Siate Railways v. Shuler, George Shule;. 
the defendant, being treasurer of the State of New York. 

The principle of this legislation had been upheld by the New York 
courts m Watkinson v. Hotel Pennsylvania (1921), 195 . Div. 
624, 187 N. Y. Supp. 278, affirmed without opinion, 231 N. Y. 502, 

The eontention here raised was that the provisions of the law ure 
in conflict with the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, awards made therein depriving employers ani in- 
surance carriers of their property without due process and denying 
them the equal protection of thelaws. Mr. Justice Sanford, speaiiny 
for the court, found the provisions an expression of a purpose to puy 
additional compensation to employees injured in industry “over aii 
above, that prescribed as the payments to be made by their imme- 
aie employers. Such additional compensation is neither unjust wor 
unreasonable.” It was pointed out that the loss of the second hand 
produced an incapacity ‘“‘more than double the injury resulting fron 
the loss of each separate hand considered by itself’’; while as to in- 
juries requiring vocational rehabilitation the theory was adopicd 
that, this should be provided for out of the general funds paid |) «1! 
employers having employees suffering fatal injuries and ated no 
beneficiaries. As to these Mr. Justice Sanford said: 


We do not think that the due process clause of the fourteenth amen ic: 
requires that such additional compensation to injured employees of the speciticd 
classes should be paid by their immediate employers, or prevents the legi-\ature 
from providing for its payment out of general funds so created. 

Recognizing -a certain amount of hazard in industry and ‘lat 
accidental injuries are practically mevitable, it was found that ihe 
State acted within its power in requiring the maintenance of a pu!)'ic 
fund from which certain benefits might be paid irrespective o! ‘ie 
particular employer under whom an accident might occur. As to 
the contention that the awards are in the nature of a tax based ou 
the happening of a contingency and are of unequal applica‘ion, 
there was said not to be a discrimination between different emplo\ crs 
“but merely a contingency on the happening of which all emp!.y«rs 
alike become subject to the requirements of the law.” The valiity 


of these provisions was therefore aflirmed. 





Sickness and Invalidity Insurance in Belgium ' 


ROYAL decree. issued in Belgium February 18, 1924, coord: 
A nates and amends previous decrees relating to compulsory i\-"!- 
_ ance against unemployment, the first of which was issued !)- 
cember 30,1920. By the terms of the present decree unemploy: 
insurance funds approved by the Anise of Industry and Labor and 


1 Revue du Travail, Brussels, Feb. 29, 1924, pp. 204-400. 
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yader its contrel receive a subsidy from the State equal to 50 per ceut, 
of the fees. paad by their members. This subsidy is either paid by the 
yuaistry to the National Crisis Funds or placed to the credit of the loca! 
or regionalfunds in proportion to the needs m each case. A delay of 
wee months was granted to the funds having a right to these pay- 
yeats to allow them to adjusi their regulations to the terms of the 
decree. Approval of funds which do not conforsa to the terms of the 
jecree within this peried can be suspended or withdrawn. 

Individuals excluded from unemployment relief are those who are 
insured but who are incapacitated for work; those whose unemploy- 
nent results from a strike or lockout; those who are node as a 
duect result of a strike or lockout of their fellow workers, unless it can 
be established that they have no direct interest in the success of the 
strikers and are not in agreement with them; unemployed workers 
belonging to a group giving its meral or material support to a strike 
which has for its purpose the forwarding of political, social, or_eco- 
nomuc clazms aioe have no inmediate connection with the employers 
ad workers in the particular industry; and those unemployed who 
having been discharged from their former employment, refuse to ac- 
cept employment for which hey are qualified, and in which the work- 
ing conditions correspond te the usual conditions of the region. in 

cases Where unemployment is caused by a circumstance depending 
upon the will of the unemployed persons the question of his right to 
mennavaneee benefit can not be reopened until at least a month after 
his willingness to return to work has been established. 

In order to receive unemployment relief, membership for at least 
one year prior to the payment of benefits is required, during which 
time the regular fees must have been paid. 

In case of complete unemployment involving the dismissal of the 
insured person, the right to benefits dates from the third day ef unem- 
ployment, while in cases of intermittent unemployment no benefits 
we paid unless the unemployment exceeds 2 days a week, 4 days in 2 
weeks, or 6 days in 3 weeks. 

Membersiup in an unemployment fund is forfeited if the fees are 
wpeid for a period of 13 weeks, except in case of persons who because 
dlillness are excluded from receiving unemployment benefits, insured 
persons who are called to military service, and workers temporarily 
employed outside the country. In the last case these workers reeover 
their right to benefits only after having worked in Belgium one month. 

The amount of benefits paid to the unemployed from ail sources 
combined can net exceed two-thirds of the wages, and the amount of 
usemployment benefit allowed to the imsured by the enterprise in 
which he works is deducted from the amount to which he is entitled in 
the fund im which he is insured or the National Crisis Fund. 

The approved funds are obliged to send a report to the Minister of 
Industry and Labor before the end of the first quarter of each year 
showing their financial situation on December 31 of the preceding year 
ad theirreceipts and expenses for the entire year. 

Penalties are provided for payments made which are not in accord- 
ince with the regulations. Incase afundis broken up its activities are 
wansferred to-one or more of the other funds or to the National Fund. 

The National Crisis Funds are financed by the State, by sub- 

iptions and other voluntary contributions fer the purpose of as- 
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sisting persons involuntarily unemployed who are affiliated (4 4) 
approved unemployment fund when such funds find themselves \y9. 
ble to meet their obligations. Payments made by the national {);)¢, 
can not exceed 4 francs® daily for the head of a family and 3 francs {), 
single persons or those widowed or divorced who have no chililrep, 
Family allowances are also granted, amounting to 1 france daily {0 th, 
wife and 1 franc for each child under 14 years of age, or those bet wen 
the ages of 14 and 16 who are studying in a vocational school or why 
1 


are physically incapable of working. All these allowances, how eye; 
may not exceed two-thirds of the wages paid to workers in the same 
category as the unemployed worker. 

owances are paid by these funds for all days in which work inay 
be performed, Sundays and certain holidays excepted. The payinents 
are calculated for the week according to the following rule: Six days 
of unemployment entitles to 6 days’ unemployment benefit: 5 da vs, 


to 44 days’ benefit; 4 days, to 3 days’ benefit; 3 days, to 14 days 
benefit, no allowance being given for 2 days or less of unemployment, 

Payments by the national funds are suspended in case of strife 0 
lockout and their direct consequences. 

The administrative council of the national fund is constituted as, 
permanent commission of the funds for insurance against involuntary 
unemployment. It decides what changes are necessary in the orvani- 
zation of these funds and has the power of granting or refusing ap- 
proval of them. 

The administrative council is authorized to grant loans for the pur- 

of establishing enterprises which will provide immediate work 
or the earae scm 





Recent Changes in Invalidity Insurance Law of Denmark ' 


FTER the law of May 6, 1921,? on invalidity insurance (No. 
A 253) beeame effective, certain defects therein appeared. Per- 
sons who had never actually been wage earners could become 
members of approved sick funds, and after a year’s membership 
would be entitled, if incapacitated, to an annual pension of 800 kroner; 
as under the law membership in an approved sick fund was the «leter- 
mining factor for invalidity insurance. Another defect was that there 
was no way of controlling invalidity pensions granted to persons in- 
competent to handle them. 

To remedy these defects an amending law, prepared by the Minis 
try of the Interior, was passed and promulgated March 29, |°)24. 
Section 1 of this law specifies that a person suffering from scvere 
chronic diseases may not, as has hitherto been the case, become in- 
sured against invalidity at the time he becomes a member of «11 i)- 
proved sick fund. Upon making application for membership, such 
a person shall also apply to the board of directors of the sick {und 
for invalidity insurance. If it is the opinion of the board and «f the 
sick fund physician that the applicant’s mary ability is perme- 
nently reduced or that he has some business of his own which will 


— 





@ Franc, at par=19.3cents. E rate varies, 
1 Denmark. {Indenrigsministeriet.] Meddelelser fra Socialraadets Medlemmer, April, 1924. 
2See MONTHLY LABOR REviEw, January, 1922, pp. 198, 199. 

cents. Exchange rate Varies 
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contribute toward his support, he may not be insured for invalidity. 
In all other cases he is, at the time he becomes a member of the 
sick fund, obliged to become insured against invalidity. 

Not only may invalidity insurance be denied to a person when he 
becomes a member of a sick fund but it may also be denied up to 
three years thereafter, in. which case his premiums are refunded 
with compound interest. 

Sections 2 and 4 of the law give the invalidity insurance board the 
right to intervene with respect to handling the pensions granted. 


Application of Law Relating to Occupational Diseases in France, 1921 


and 1922 ! 


FRENCH law of October 25, 1919, which became effective 
January 27, 1921, assured to workers suffering from occu- 
ational diseases the benefits of compensation provided in 
the industrial-accident law of April 9, 1898. A list of occupational 
diseases for which compensation is to be paid was attached to the 
law, but for the present the only diseases included are those arising 
from the use of lead and of mercury. 
Applications for compensation must be made by workers, within 
15 dave after giving up work, to the mayor of the commune, and 


must be accompanied by a physician’s certificate showing the nature 
of the sickness and its probable outcome. 


The law is not restricted to payment of compensation for diseases 
resulting from the occupation, but it aims also at their prevention. 
In order to facilitate research on the prevention of occupational! 
disease, the law provides that all sickness of an occupational character, 
included in a list established by decree, must be reported to the labor 
inspectors by all physicians discovering such cases. The list of 
reportable occupational diseases was fixed by a decree of May 4, 1921, 
but, as stated before, only cases of lead or mercurial poisoning of 
an industrial origin were reported in 1921 and 1922. 

At the present time, therefore, the Ministry of Labor and the 
Superior Commission on Occupational Diseases have two sources of 
information regarding the frequency of cases of lead and mercury 
poisoning. These two sources of information have been correlated 
so that eases reported by both are counted but once, and the infor- 
mation thus secured has resulted in the publication for the first time 
of occupational disease statistics in France. 

In 1921 there were few cases reported and the statistics therefore 
have only a relative value. The total number of cases of lead poison- 
ing reported was 144, of whtch 98 were simple lead colic, the others 
involving a variety of symptoms. There were 134 men and 10 
women affected. One case resulted in death; 60 cases in incapacity 
of less than 16 days; 18 in incapacity lasting from 16 to 30 days; 
and 2 in disability of more than 30 days, while the period of disa- 
bility was not reported in 63 cases. During the same year only four 
cases of Mercury poisoning were reported, pbs | three men and 
one woman, workers in an establishment cutting fur for felt hats. 





' Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, January-February-March, 1924, pp. 3-8. 
105717°—24+——14 [203] 
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In one case there were persistent tremors, anemia, and gene.) 
fatigue; the others were reported simply as chronic mercurialisn). 

In 1922 there were 797 cases of lead poisoning reported, of whic) 
724 were among men and 73 ameng women. The largest num))or of 
cases, 286, occurred among enamelers, while 180 occurred in fac(oric, 
manufacturing storage batteries; 94 in those making white lead ang 
minium; 64 among painters; 35 in metal foundries; 23 in chemieg| 
works; 22 in printing establishments; 19 in glass factories; |5 jy 
roofing and plumbing; and the remainder were scattered among , 
variety of industries and occupations. Nearly half of the reports 
did not state the length of tume during which disability lasted 
while 369 lasted less than 16 days, 75 from 16 to 30 days, and 4 
than 30 days. 

Hight cases of mercurialism were reported in 1922, seven of which 


occurred in establishments cutting fur for felt hats, while the eich! 
case was that of an employee engaged in making mercurial ointi)icn(, | 


The incapacity for werk was reported as having lasted fro1 15 w 
30 days in six cases and was net reported in the other two cascs. 

The compilation of these statistics has shown the necessiiy {0 
special studies im those establishments and industries where tlie cases 

poisoning are shown to be most frequent,im order that there s)ul/ 
be better application of the principles of industrial hygiene. 1) 
measures may take the direction either ef greater care in the se o! 
these substances or of the prohibition of their use when they can be 
replaced by harmless substitutes. 


-—— 
-o—- 


Mutual Social Insurance Societies in France in 1921] ' 


T THE end of 1920 there were 19,651 mutual secial insurance 
A societies in France, with a membership of 4,478,383, aid on 
December 31, 1921, there were 19,145 societies with 4,807,321 
members, an increase of 328,938 in the membership, while owing (0 
the dissolution or consolidation of a number of societies their number 
had been reduced. The amount of the funds of the societies ai (ie 
clase of 1921 was 848,169,429 francs,? an increase of more (hu 
44,500,000 francs. Receipts for the year were 134,448,392 francs and 
the 97,596,513 francs. The amount of subsidy paid to the 
funds by the State im 1920 was 7,690,585 franes. 
The societies are classified as free, approved, and those recogiized 
br cepa re ee public utility. The tre societies can ly eive 
ifts and legacies of personal riy, but can uire only suc: 
real estate as is steele nahn wath their ticien ny Approved 
societies are those of which the constituigen and by-laws are approved 
by ministerial decree. They have, subject to the authorization 0 the 
Council of State, the right to zeceive gifts and legacies of real ostai’ 
and to possess and acquire, to sell, to exchange real propery \) 


to ; of the total amount of their possessions. Soviet 

9 as establishments of public utility enjoy all the advantage 

granted to approved societies and can, m addition, posses: ; and 

ao => Pests, y—February-March, 1924, pp. 25-28. “Les yeietes 
2 Franc at par=19.3.cents. Exchange rate varies. 
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yquire, sell, and exchange propery subject to the conditions deter- 
mined by the decree declaring them a public utility. 

The following table shows the amount of the expenditures of the 
gcieties im 1921 for the different forms of insurance and for the 
yministration of the funds: 









EXPENDITURES OF FRENCH SOCIAL INSURANCE SOCIETIES FOR VARLOUS FORMS 
OF INSURANCE IN 1921 











Peer, 
































































Disbursements 
Kind of insurances Approved societies 
Free Total 
socic Lies . 
Adnits Schoo! funds 

Francs Francs Francs Francs 
Wi TA 53k i 5 S52 4, 794, 002 138, 568 90, 978 2, 023, 540 
ih nin digit Kb na betas ne wes 37, 329, 676 881, O83 4, 240, 781 42, 461, 440 
jnvalids and imeurabies. ___..____.....--.-:-.-- $86, 278 )_......-. bicd 54, 141! 739, 419 
ee EE nT Sa Sree 2, 488, 123 40, 488 275, 976 2, 804, 587 
Widows and orphans.__.............-.- a. Sk 5 rae ae 949, 943 5,989, 656 
Pensions and annualallowances____. en a NN oo dk ch 307, 1805 13, 801 358 
Retirement.....--.----- ———— 5, 918, 978 2, 342, 724 2, 430, 978 10, 502, 280 
Other relief_.......--- : ae 2, 928, 040 362, 436 382, 585 3, 673, O71 
Accessory Services__.......--.- x athe «delle 2, 316, 102 36, 205 75, 845 2, 428, 152 
Payments to superior organizations ai - 1, 492, 335 29, 285 138, 959 1, 660, 579 
Costs of administration ._.....................- 9, 271, 858 571, 782 1, 678, 781 11, 522, 421 
“pet baad apa see 1 82, O57, 793 | 4,402,571 | 1 20,546,149 | 1-97, 596,513 

| 











1 This is not‘the exact sum of the items, bat is as printed in the report. 


Social insurance Legislation in Germany, 1923 ' 


EW German institutions have been as seriously affected by the 
chaotic economic conditions prevailing im 1923 as the German 
workmen’s and salaried employees’ insurance system. In 1923 

the mark depreciated until it became nearly worthless, the dollar 
—— rate rese from 7/000 marks m January to 4,200,000,000 
y 











marks the middie of November, the cost of living rose much 
faster than es, and an army of wage workers and salaried em- 
ployees was either totally unemployed er working short tame. With 
the stabilization of the mark on November 20, however, the economic 
pressure upon the social insurance system relaxed somewhat. 

in Germany social insurance is generally regarded as being based 
upon a moral obligation and representing merely a just supplement 
io the worker’s wages. Owing to this conception the system has 
been established on such a solid foundation that though it was 
shaken by the economic crisis, it was not destroyed. In some 
cases, the situation could be met by measures relating to the structure 
and enforcement of the insurance law. Certain of these measures 
are outlined below. 












Miners’ Insurance 


QN JUNE 23, 1923, the new miners’ insurance law (Reichsknapp- 

schafisgesetz) was enacted which was first in importance among 
the legislative measures enacted in the field of social msurance during 
the year under review. This law made the National Mimers’ Fund 


‘Germany. Reichsarbeitsministerium. Reichsarbeitsblatt, Berlin, Apr. 16, 1924, pp. 182* et seq. 
[205] 
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(Reichsknappschaftsverein), which is to be created, the carrier no} 
only of the accident insurance of manual workers and salaried oy. 
ployees employed in mining establishments but also of their insuyyy¢, 
against sickness, old-age, and invalidity. By the establishment oy 
the National Miners’ Fund and of the District Miners’ [\)y4, 
(Bezirksknappschaftsvereine) the foundation has been laid for 9 eo. 
prehensive and uniform social insurance of all persons employ jy 
German mining enterprises. This separation of miners’ ins); ane, 
from that of other wage workers is justified by the importan:. of 
mining in Germany, the close organization of the mine workers, the 
— azard of the work, the relatively short period of their working 
ife, and finally by the necessity of obtaining a force of skilled, wo) kos 
and of holding them. In enacting the law the Reichsrat amene( 
the original bill by inserting more liberal provisions with respect to 
waiting time and amount and duration of benefits. This will, of 
course, have the effect of increasing contributions correspond invly. 
The new miners’ insurance will be a heavy burden upon mininy, |), 
its beneficial effects will be felt not only by the mining industry }), 
by the entire German economic system. 


Sickness Insurance 


A LAW of March 27, 1923, provided for the liquidation of {inan- 

cially weak sick funds, facilitated the amalgamation of s)i:/ 
local and rural sick funds, and made the creation of establishinen 
sick funds contingent on the approval of the works council. 1\\ 
by-laws of the rural sick funds are gradually assuming the ~ ne 
form as those of the local sick funds for the reason that the agricul 
tural worker must in general have the same treatment in the matic 
of sickness insurance as the industrial worker. Owing to the ju: 
ticular requirements of rural districts the rural sick funds are jw 
permitted to open local branches for one or more establishm: nts, 
to form medical districts for the medical service furnished by | hem, 


to charge to the employer the costs of medical treatment, am}ii\:nce 
service, and of the care of domestic servants in hospitals. he 
agricultural employers have declared themselves ready to bear ‘hese 
extra charges provided that the form of enforcing sickness insurince 


be adapted to rural requirements. 

Another matter remedied by this law was the unfair distribution 
of the risks of the sick funds. In many general local sick ‘iis 
female members, who earn lower wages than men, are sick more 
frequently, and have a claim to maternity benefit, predominate 
numerically, while in the special local sick funds the members)iip ': 
nearly exclusively composed of men earning high wages. [he 
insurance risk has also been unfavorable in a large number of ¢st«b- 
lishment sick funds. Among the benefits granted by the funis, 
only the pecuniary sick benefit varies in amount according to tle 
wage earned by the insured person, all other benefits, however, sui 
as medical treatment, medical supplies, hospital care, etc., are te 
same for all insured. ns. In order to adjust this inequitable 
burdening of the funds, the law of March 27, 1923, provided (ht 
the ex itures for maternity benefit and part of those for mei! 
care of female insured persons shall be borne in common by a!! ‘!i' 
sick funds within’ the district of a superior insurance office. 
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Accident Insurance 


FOR persons injured in accidents, sickness insurance represents 
the substructure of accident insurance. In view of this. com- 
munity of tasks, the law of March 27, 1923, provided that the trade 
accident insurance associations (Berufsgenossenschaften) shall in all 
cases In Which a pension or death benefit has to be paid refund to 
the sick funds the costs of medical treatment for the first 13 weeks 
after the accident. 

Pending problems of the accident insurance are the amalgama- 
tion of trade accident associations of allied trades, the organization 
by Provinces of establishments of like or similar nature of operation 
(homeworking, handicrafts, and small establishments), administra- 
tion in common with the agricultural accident associations and with 


the invalidity insurance institutes, both ef which are already organ- 


ized by Provinces. The solution of these problems would create 
uniform and strong carriers of industrial and social hygiene (accident 
prevention, industrial rehabilitation, prevention and cure of in- 
validity, granting of curetive treatment, etc.). A beginning in the 
solution of these problems was made in 1923 by combining. all 
social Insurance carriers into a joint council for preventive curative 
treatment. This joint council may also be charged with the control 
of contributions and the supervision of sick persons and persons 
in receipt of a pension. 


Salaried Employees’ Insurance 


N THE salaried employees’ insurance an end has been made to the 
troublesome double insurance of many members, and the expen- 
sive separate courts for salaried employees’ insurance have heen 
abolished, their work being performed by the workmen’s insurance 
courts. 
Administrative Problems 


HE depreciation of the mark has created very difficult and some- 
times insuperable problems in financial administration of the 
social insurance system. The insurance carriers, especially the 
invalidity insurance institutes, had invested about 3,000,000,000 
marks in Federal, State, and municipal bonds and in mortgages, 
and, owing to the depreciation of the currency, had suffered heavy 
losses. In order to prevent further depreciation of these assets the 
insurance carriers were ordered in the summer of 1923 to convert 
them into investments of a permanent value (bonds payable in 
gold. marks, dollars, etc.). The Federal Government is partly reim- 
Urs the invalidity insurance institutes for the loss of interest 
on their investments in Federal bonds by paying a subsidy of 3 gold 
marks to each invalidity and widow’s pension. 

During the period of inflation the insurance carriers had to take 
particular care to collect insurance contributions promptly, for late 
contributions meant an unfair profit to the employer and a loss for 
the msurance carrier. The collection procedure was therefore made 
as simple as possible, the employer, in the case of sickness insurance, 
having simply to deduct a certain percentage from the total of his 
pay roll instead of making a return and computation for each em- 
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ployee. In the invalidity imsurance a single uniform contribu {ory 
stamp was introduced in the summer of 1923 in place of the 25 o; 
30 different kinds formerly in use. The contributions were jp. 
creased at intervals corresponding to the wage increases durin {)\, 
period. from August to December, 1923, these intervals becomine 
shorter and shorter, and the amount of contributions finally being 
fixed every week. ‘The system of funding the capital was rep|aco 
by a system of assessment,in order to disburden somewhat th. 
impoverished present generation at the expense of a possibly bette 
situated future generation. 

In the accident insurance system there was also a thorough chan: 
in the contribution procedure. Formerly the post office departiioy: 
advanced the funds for the payment of accident pensions, those 
funds to be refunded later by trade accident associations. Nov, 


when an accident pension becomes payable the trade accident. 


ee eye y immediately into the post office department tiie 
financial distress of all social imsurance carriers reached its 


climax in October, 1923. The currency inflation menaced sever! 
me ter with Pines On the debit side of oo ledger 

y accounting for all insurance benefits granted in kin! - 
medical treatment, medicines, hospital care, etc.—while on the credit 
side they had contributions in paper currency that had grevily 
depreciated owing to the tardiness with which they were made. 

n order to avoid a complete breakdown the Federal Government 
issued a number of decrees that provided for the strictest economy 
on the part of the msurance carriets in all expenditures covery 
benefits in kind. The results of these measures have already become 
evident, for even in the large cities it has been possible to lower (|. 
contributions of members of local sick funds to 6 per cent of their 
basic wage and in establishment sick funds to 4 per cent. !t is 
confidently expected that a further reduction in the rates of con- 
tribution will be practicable in the near future. 

Superfluous employees have been eliminated, some insurance 
carriers having discharged half their force. 

Administration and procedure have also been simplified and made 
less costly. A decree of October 30, 1923, did away with all time- 
wasting procedure, decreased the number of judges in the superor 
insurance office and in the national insurance office, and in gener! 
simplified and accelerated the procedure without any injury to te 
administration of justice. 

| Value of Benefits 


THE eash benefits granted by the German social insurance |ost 

nearly all their value during the peried of catastrophal depre- 
ciation of the mark; this, however, was an unavoidable consequence 
of the inflation, and social insurance as such can not be blame: 0: 
if, At nt the real value of the cash benefits has regained in 
part its former position. Since January 1, 1924, the invalidity per- 
sion amounts to 1S meena per month with an additional allowance 
of 3 marks for each dependent child. The widows’ and orp): 
pensions amount to 9 and 7 gold log i month, respectively, and 
now higher than they were before war. That the contribu- 
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tions in the higher wage classes exceed in amount the pre-war con- 
tributions is due to the fact that the invalidity insurance institutes 
have suffered great losses of interest on their investments. ‘The 
invalidity pensions have been increased again beginning with January 
i, 1924. The salaried employees’ insurance now grants monthly 
retirement and widows’ ink wae pensions in the amount of 30, 
18, and 15 gold marks, respectively. In the indastrial accident 
insurance the full monthly pension. amounts to 68 gold marks at 
present. In the near future the pensions for persons disabled through 
accidents will be fixed individually, especially in the case of skilled 
workers and salaried employees in the operating departments of 
industrial establishments. Compared with the costly and high-grade 
industrial rehabilitation treatment the pensions now paid for partial 
disability are of very little value, and therefore most of the injured 
workmen accept rather a lump-sum settlement for partial disability, 
as it de yeas them to pull through until their working capacity is 
restored. 





New Regulation of Unemployment and Old-Age and Invalidity 


Insurance in Italy 


Unemployment aaa 


exchanges and creating compulsory unemployment insurance 

was abrogated by a decree issued December 30, 1923, and pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of February 9, 1924.2, The organization 
of public employment exchanges will henceforth be regulated by the 
decree of November 17, 1918, and many modifications are introduced 
in the legislation governing unemployment insurance. 

In principle, msurance remains compulsory for all wage earners 
of both sexes 15 to 65 years of age, but it is no longer compulsory 
for the following classes: Agricultural workers; employees earning 
more than 800 lire * per month; employees in public or private estab- 
lishments which guarantee a ebie employment; home workers; 
domestic servanis; theatrical and moving-picture artists; workers 
employed by persons who are under obligation to furnish them 
sustenance; workers whose compensation consists exclusively in a 
share of the profits or products of the establishment; manual workers 
and salaried employees permanently employed by the State, the 
State railroads, the royal household, the Provinces, communes, public 
charitable institutions, and public transportation enterprises; casual 
workers; and workers exclusively occupied in seasonal labor of less 
than six months’ duration. 

The exemption granted to agricultural workers hitherto compelled 
to insure is noteworthy. The present decree declares, however, that 
unemployment insurance may be made obligatory for certain cate- 
gories of agricultural workers. 


‘See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, April, 1920, pp. 191-198. i 
*Italy. Commissariato Generale dell’ Emigrazione. Bollettino della Emigrazione. Rome, February, 


By te 163-173. 
? tira at par—19.3 cents. Exchange rate varies. 


Fe decree of October 19, 1919,' reorganizing Italian employment 
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Unemployment insurance covers only involuntary unemploym,); 
caused by want of work, to the exclusion of seasonal unemployn 
and that caused by strikes or lockouts. Insured persons lea yo 
thew employment without sufficient reason or dismissed through s: ,.). 
fault of their own have the right to unemployment relief only aft». 
waiting period of 30 days. 

The insurance funds are constituted entirely from workers’ |))/ 
employers’ contributions, which are fixed at 0.70, 1.40, or 2.10 |), 
fortnightly, according to the wage earned by the insured pers. 
The lowest contribution is paid by persons earning 4 lire or less ;,., 
day; and the highest contribution by those earning over 8 lire. |), 
employers are entirely responsible for the payment of these contr) 
tions, one-half of which is charged to the workers. 

Unemployment benefits remain fixed at 1.25, 2.50, and 3.75 ‘ire 
per day, according to the contribution paid, and these rates are )),\- 
able only on condition that 24 contributions have been paid i) ‘) 
the credit of claimant during the preceding two years. They are 
granted for a period of 90 days, which is increased to 120 day. if 
36 contributions have been made. 

The administration of unemployment insurance is partly ama'y:- 
mated by the present decree with that of other branches of so: a! 
insurance. A special insurance fund is created for each Proviiice 
and for groups of Provinces, ut the general management of thie 
funds is vested in the National Social Insurance Fund (Cassa | 
zionale per la AssicurazioneSociali). Persons who are insured agiii< 
unemployment and against invalidity and old age pay their re<)cv- 
tive contributions simultaneously. ; 

Independent trade-union funds for unemployment insurance «'e 
abolished, but trade-union sections may be attached to the provin: «| 
and interprovincial funds. | 

The National Unemployment Fund for subsidizing provinci«! | 
interprovincial funds which are unable to meet the demands («1 
memployment relief out of their own resources is continued 11 
tree by the present decree. The fund is supported by a}. 
of the contributions payable to the provincial funds, the State «on- 
tributing to it only one-half of the sum received in fines for conir 
ventions of the legal provisions on unemployment insurance. 

As a preventive measure against unemployment, the carrier 0 
unemployment insurance are allowed to organize vocational cour, 
attendance at which may be made obligatory for unemployed per-:'s 
in receipt of relief. The National Social Insurance Fund may m: ke 
advances from the unemployment funds up to a sum equal to «ne- 
fifth of the resources of those funds for the carrying out of genvrs! 
or local public utility work. Guaranties for the repayment of <1!) 
advances within two years must be given. 

This decree came into force on January 1, 1924. 


Invalidity and Old-Age Insurance 


‘THE Italian Gazzetta Ufficiale of February 16, 1924, publishes ‘he 
text of a royal decree, No. 3184, of December 30, 1923, deal ng 
with invalidity and old-age insurance. ‘ 


—— 


4Italy. Commissariato Generale dell’ Emigrazione. Bollettino della Emigrazione. Rome, Fehr: '.. 
1924, pp. 173-190; Internationa! Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information. Geneva, Ma:'. -', 


1924, pp. 22, 23 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL INSURANCE 911 


Invalidity and old-age insurance was introduced in Italy by a 
decree of April 21, 1919.5 Since then various decisions dealing with 
disputes caused by the operation of the insurance system, and par- 
(icularly one decision of the Court of Cassation, appeared to establish 
the fact that, since the decree of April 21, 1919, had not been ratified 
hy the Chambers, it could not have the force of law, and that in con- 
sequence its penalties were not applicable. 

When this constitutional question was raised, the Government, 
acting under the full powers with which it was invested until De- 
camber 31, 1923, issued a royal decree maintaining the insurance 
system in force, but repealing former legislation on the subject. The 
decree of April 21, 1919. together with its supplementary decrees of 
March 8, 1923, and of October 27, 1923, is * er sad repealed and 
replaced by the royal decree of December 30, 1923. 

in its broad outlines the new decree does not modify the funda- 
mental principles of the insurance system. 

























Old-Age Pensions in Norway 


NDUSTRIAL and Labor Information, March 24, 1924, published 
| by the International Labor Office, contains (pp. 24, 25) the 

following information on the old-age pension law of Norway, 
romulgated December 7, 1923, after having been under discussion 
br about 30 years: 


Persons “‘qualified’”’ for a pension are Norwegian citizens who have resided 
in the country, or have sailed under the Norwegian flag, at least one-half of the 
period sinee their attaining 16 years of age, and in any case at least five years 
before the formulation of the claim to pensions. 

Persons ‘‘disqualified”’ are those whose civil rights have been legaliy suspended, 
or who have been convicted for vagrancy, begging, drunkenness, or neglect to 
support their families, during the five years prior to formulation of the claim to 
pensions. 

The qualifying age is 70. For a married couple it is sufficient if either the 
husband or wife fulfills the above qualifications. 

In view of the variations in conditions and cost of living between different 
localities, the amount of pensions is not fixed but is left to the discretion of the 
municipal authorities, subject to certainrules. ‘‘The basis of pension’’ separately 
for a single person and a married couple, must first be determined; this basis 
must amount to such a sum that 60 per cent of it secures the necessities of life. 
The annual pension is then fixed at an amount corresponding to 60 per cent of 
the discrepancy between the income of the beneficaries and the basis. In fixing 
the amount of income, the earnings by personal work of a person qualified for the 
pension are not taken into account. 

The pensions are paid by the municipal! authorities. Each municipality is to 
have 50 per cent of the total annual cost of pensions covered by State subven- 
tions, subject, however, to a maximum of 300 kroner ° in the case of pensions 
for single persons and 450 kroner in the case of pensions for a married couple. 
Exemption may be granted to municipalities with small financial resources. 
Special regulations apply in cases where municipalities have incurred expenses 
in favor of persons who have resided within their areas for less than five years. 

_ The State Insurance Office (the institution for the administration of accident 
insurance) will act as the supervising authority. The administration proper 
will be carried out by municipal old-age assistance commissions. The bene- 
ficiaries are under the control of these commissions as to their general conditions 
of life, and the commisions are responsible for their protection in case of sick- 
hess or infirmity. 


a oo 





+ See MONTHLY LABOR ReviEW, December, 1919, pp. 349-358. 
Krone at par=26.8 cents. Exchanyre rate varies. 
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In view of the heavy charges which the new system will lay upon the Staj, 
and municipal finances, the act will not be enforced in the immediate {\\{)),, 
The date at which it will come into operation is to be determined later |,y ;\,; 
King and the Storting. ‘The act may be at any time enforced, even partis/|y ,, 
that pensions reduced by not more than one-half of the stipulated amount w.),\; 
be paid to beneficiaries. The municipal authorities are to be consulted be{o;, 
any decision on the enforcement of the act is taken. 


—p oro gr 


Reciprocity Agreements on Industrial Accident Insurance—Finland and 
Scandinavian Countries 


Finland and Denmark ! 


N AGREEMENT rdig accident imsurance was entered 
A into by Finland and Denmark November 30, 1923, wherehy 
Finland extends to Danish citizens the same rights as are 
granted Finnish citizens under the Finnish laws of August 18, 1917, 
providing for insurance against accidents to industrial workers, sea- 
men, and ships’ crews. Ti is specified in the agreement that section 
37 of the Danish accident insurance law dated June 28, 1920 (with 
respect to claims of survivors), is not to apply to Finnish citizeus. 
other respects nsation is fixed and granted according (» 
regulations effective at that time in the country paying the con)cn- 
sation, and the party entitled to compensation is subject to the 
provisions of the insurance legislation of the countrv paying tie 
compensation. 

The Finnish Insurance Board (Férsdékringsréd) and the Vanish 
Workmen’s Compensation Board (Arbejderforsikrings-Raadet) are to 
cooperate as to compensation costs incurred in cases coming ule 
this agreement and when so requested are to assist other insurance 
institutions authorized by law to carry accident insurance. 

The agreement may be terminated at the end of any ealendar year 
by either party if a year’s notice is given. The agreement is applicabie 
to accidents occurring on and from the day after the agreemien | wis 
signed. Special provision is Made as to accidents occurring priot 
to that time. 

This agreement does not apply to laws which have been or may |e 
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passed granting increases in compensation to seamen because oi i... 
condition of war. Be 
Finlaad and Sweden TV 

‘THE Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Sweden ( Udenrigsminister’:/) 00 Hj 1 
| 12, 1923, signed an agreement between Sweden ani i "2 
Finland providing for ir % cote in compensation for industma! rey. 
accidenis. The agreement effective at once. hi et 
Scandinavian Countries ae 

or ot 

AMONG the Scandinavian vountries—Sweden, Denmark, 20( me 
Norway—an agreement establishing reciprocity in respect TM tiveh 
epeeinl ata insurance has been in effect since February !2,  confe 


—— 





1 Data aredrom Finland, Socialministerict, Social Tidskrift No. 1, 1924; Dansk Arbejds 
Arbejdsgiveren, Sept. 21, 1923; and Foreningen for arbetarskydd, Arbetarskyddet \o. \°, 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 































Status of Orders of the United States Railroad Laber Board 


HE District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
th rte, Dickinson presiding, has had before it a series of cases 
involving the status of orders and decisions of the United States 
Railroad Labor Board (Fenstemacher v. Penn. R. Co., March, 1922, 
996 Fed. 210; same, 296 Fed. 213; Brotherhood of Railway & Steam- 
ship Clerks, etc., v. Penn. R. Co., June, 1922, 296 Fed. 218; Penn. R. R 
System and Allied Lines Federation, No. 90, et al. v. Penn. R. Co., 
February, 1924, 296 Fed.220). The three cases decided in 1922 were 
earlier developments of the case decided in 1924. In the first case 
named, an organization of employees had sought to enjoin the rail- 
road company from recognizing a group it claimed to be representa- 
tive; while the employees’ organization, representing the American 
Federation of Labor, denied the representative quality of the recog- 
nzed group. The railroad company moved a dismissal of the bill 
on various grounds, weaey 5 them being the unconstitutionality of the 
act providing for a labor board, and lack of jurisdiction, and of the 
power of the courts to enforce orders, even if valid. The court recog- 
nized that the act of Congress “contemplates that the law will deal 
with all disputes between interstate carriers and their employees 
without distinction between the organized and the unorganized, deal- 
ing with those who are organized through the organization, and with 
those who are unorganized through a designated number as repre- 
sentative of all.” Hisreree: there was here at least a suggestion that 
rival representatives claimed to act for the employees of the de- 
fendant. carrier, a point that “must be fought out on the field of 
tial, and not of pleading.” The motion to dismiss the bill was 
therefore denied ““with leave to defendant to answer over, and to 
incorporate in its answer all matters otherwise disposed of by the 
ruling now made.” 
The second case involved the same parties as above and raised 
questions of procedure, as well as of the validity of the mode of elec- 
tion of the employee representatives. It appears that the railroad 
aren had encouraged the election of such representatives, in 
which the persons chosen should be employees of the company and 
hone other; while the majority of the employees preferred a repre- 
sentation from the union at large, and so voted. “All ballots cast 
for other candidates than individuals who were employees were thrown 
out, and the election declared of representatives for whom a rela- 
tively small number of votes had been cast,” the result being that a 
conference between the representatives thus chosen and the carrier 
would bind many employees who had not given their assent to such 
tation and were in no sense a party to such an agreement. 
e Labor Board had “decided the election thus held to be a nuil- 
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ity,’ and directed a second election to be held under rules jy. 
scribed by it. This the company declined to do, whereupon ¢h, 
organization of employees asked that the election and all av‘s j, 
pursuance of it be enjoined. The company made the contentio {)\); 
the court had no legal power to issue any such injunctive orde:, 4), 
even if it had the power, the legal wisdom of doing so was <)\\)jo 
to challenge. ) 

The court reviewed the statute, finding that it “deals with oye, 

ossible situation; at least, with every contingency which 6:1) }, 

oreseen.”’ However, it is only a provision for reaching by me}, 
of conference an agreement by a form of bargaining, and “wii\) i\, 
making of bargains between those able to act for themsely:.. ti, 
courts have no concern.” It is also evident that the election j))ayed 
to be enjoined had already been held, so that the only duty 1le!t yas 
to determine the consequences. “This duty the lawmaking povwe 
has laid upon the Labor Board, and not upon the courts.” T)10 ip- 
junction was therefore refused and the cause set down for « ¢o»- 
tinuance of the trial by either party. 

The next step in the conflict was an attempt by the brotherhood 
_to secure an injunction against the company to prevent its chancing 
the scale of wages that had been ordered by the Labor Board. |; 
appeared that the number of employees involved in the change was 
about 30,000 and the difference in the wage payments would reach 
the sum of $175,000 per month. The brotherhood in itself hac no 
financial interest in the question, nor was the interest of any inidi- 
vidual employee of great significance; yet the aggregate sum wa: 
“nearly prohibitive of practical action.” The issue of the injunction 
would be in effect deciding a cause in advance of trial where ‘here 
was room for difference of opinion. No preliminary injunction wil 
issue without security to the party enjoined, and an application of 
the rule to the present case results in a condition which “‘is, w« as 
sume, impracticable.” The motion for a preliminary injunction was 
therefore held under advisement awaiting decision by the circuit court 
of appeals (and subsequently by the Supreme Court), as to the ral 
status of the rulings and orders of the Labor Board. 

The decision spoken of as being awaited was rendered in February, 
1923. (See Montury Lasor Review, April, 1923, pp. 143-116. 
When, therefore, the employees’ organization prosecuted the case, 
Judge Dickinson had before him the findings as to powers ©! tle 
Labor Board and its limitations. The reduced wage scale adopted 
by the board in conference with a small group of employee reprvset- 
tatives was claimed to work damage to the employees Sita and 
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to be in violation of an agreement made first under the railroad 
administration, followed by a reduction by the Labor Board. The gM which 
in Wo 


second reduction made at the time of this conference, whic! the 
Labor Board had declared invalid, was the basis of an action in ull) 
to secure an adjustment, with a recovery of the balance of tlw «il 
ference between the two rates. It was clear that the reduced waz! 
had affected the employees in a considerable amount, so that » ‘wu! 
‘damage was shown. Taking up the question of legal injury, how vel, 
the court found itself unable to intervene, because the subject was 
one for contractual determination and not for adjustment by orde! 
of the court. The national agreement and a modification |) the 
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Labor Board had been accepted and followed by the company; 
resulting in an implied contract to pay in accordance therewith, 
but ‘there was no agreement to continue these payments for any 
jength of time.’’ When, therefore, the company announced its pur- 
ose to discontinue such payments and pay on a different’ basis, 
proceeding thereupon to.do so and the employees accepting the 
same, “we can not find that there was a contract, or is any legal 
obligation, of the defendant company to pay more.’”’ Even though 
the Labor Board had properly declared the election invalid and 
rovided, as it might, a method by which a conference should be 
held, the court was “ without power to compel the defendants to obey 
the orders of the Labor Board.’ Contracts may be made by the 
parties or they ming agree to be content with a decision made for 
them by the Labor Board; but “‘ with the latter kind of ‘agreements’ 
courts of law have nothing to do, unless and until the parties have so 
agreed by accepting them. The law can not be otherwise, because, 
fit were, a man might be compelled by law against his will to work 
at a wage scale or under working conditions which were unsatisfac- 
tory to him, merely because someone else said he ought to be satisfied. 
Let it not be lost sight of that the position of the parties to such a 
‘dispute’ may at any time be reversed.”’ 

the courts have no power, as has been decided by the Supreme 
Court, to “review or meddle with what the Labor Board has done”’; 
this board may declare, as it did, and lawfully, that it is the legal 
duty of the parties to confer, in compliance with the transportation 
act; but the courts can not lend themselves to a compulsory process 
for the enforcement of that which is enforceable only by “the force 


i“ of public opinion invoked by the fairness of a full hearing, the intrin- 

Will IM sic justice of the conclusion, strengthened by the oflicial prestige of 

1 of the board, and the full publication of the violation of such decision 
s- 9) 


by any party to the proceeding,’ as was said by Mr. Chief Justice 
Taft in the case Penn. R. Co. v. Labor Board, 43 Sup. Ct. 278. 

The appeal was therefore dismissed but with ies to submit 
further requests for findings of fact and consequences of law, juris- 
diction of the cause being retained for this purpose. 





Union Rules Discriminating Against Outside Contractors 


RECENT decision of the Supreme Court of the District of 

Columbia (April 8, 1924) declared invalid a rule of the Brother- 
” hood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America 
which requires in effect that a contractor from another city engaging 
in work must ay the wage of the place of work or of the employer's 
home ¢ity, whichever is higher, and work the shorter number of 
hours prevailing in either locality; also that at least 50 per cent of 
the working force must be local men. The Barker Painting Co., of 
New York secured a large painting contract in the city of Washing- 


vet, ™ ton, D, C., using as a basis for its estimate the prevailing scale of 
was Mm Wages and hours in Washington, viz: $9 per day for an eight-hour 
deri day for 54 days per week. ‘The New York scale, the employer’s 
the ff home city, was $10.50 per eight-hour day, 5 days per week. When 
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work was sens ¢ oe employer advertised for help, among those 

ang the business agents of the local umion of the cry{; 
as her the plaintiff intended to pay the New York 
scale, to which he gave a negative answer. The painters were 4(. 
vised of this fact and did not go to work. The pany there. pon 
brought suit, alleging that the rule was an unlawful restrain: in 
interstate commerce, creating monopolies of local contracts an( 


violating the antitrust laws, and that it was unjust, oppressive and 
discriminatory, eRe public policy. li was. clared that wo: ers 


in | eran would pa, undertake the employment but for dis. 
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e expulsion from union membership, 
e union admitied the rule, but claimed that it was enforce: {o; 
the me of discouraging transportation from one community io 
fae iti discontent on account ef possible differ ice 

to wor ed en the same job. 
eourt held the t unlawful and granted an injunction until 
further hearing or onder, preventing the enforcement of such: a rule 
agnines the employer or the interference or attempted inter!erenc 
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COOPERATION 





Fourth Cooperative Congress 


HE Fourth Cooperative Congress of the Cooperative a a8 
of the United States will be! eld in New York City November 
6-8, 1924. 


All ronsumers’ co@perative societies, producers’ 
societies, marketing assuciations, trade-unions, educ shunted societies, 
and “ other nonprofit organizations, not cooperative in form, but 
favorably interested in the promotion of the cooperative movement, 
are invited to send representatives. Individuals interested in the 
movement are also invited to attend. Fraternal delegates may be 
extended the courtesy of participating in the discussions but only 
representatives from consumers’ societies which are members of the 
league will be entitled to vote. 

Among the subjects on the agenda are the following: District 
who! esales, accounting, banking, laundries, bakeries, restaurants, 
housing, etc., meeting chain-store eT aa how to avoid credit 
trading, promotion of education, women s guilds, cooperation and 
the laber movement, cooperation and the farmers’ marketing move- 
ment, stere Managers’ problems, model cooperative law, income tax 
and other legal problems, cooperative accounting, and the inter- 


national cooperative congress. 





Progress of Labor Banks in the United States 


T 











FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF LABOR BANKS 




















HE following information regarding the financial status of labor 
banks has been furnished this bureau by the industria! rela- 
tions section of Princeton University: 











Dateof Sur- | Undi- = 
Controlling body and natue of bank State- |Capital| ° ~ vided | Deposits] Assets 
ment aus profits 
Fn operation 
Analgamated Clothing W orkers: ; f 
Amalgamated Trust & Savings Bank, 1924 : ] 
,_ Chteago ORNs @ set be net ig ee Mar. 31 | $200,009'$100, 000 $17, 705/81, 895, 68912, 257, 302 
euteuleededi Bank of New York__._..._... iS 144 200, es: 75,000, 43,479) 2, 740,651) 3, 114, 403 
Bre iherhood of Locomotive Engineers: I 
Federal Bank & Trust Co., | Birmingham_...| Dee. 31 125,000; 12,500 8,664 595,576) 664, 464 
Labor National Bank, Three Forks, Mont__|._.do____- 25, 000 & @...->--- Gite an ccchas 
People’s ‘Cooperative State Bask, Hiem- : 
tlle nenrcmtinecintencrnmaell — Sa 50,000; 12,500 = 1, 167, 885) 1, 289, 259 
Engineers’ Cooperative National Bank, i924 | 
J Se Sa aa Feb. 20 }1,:000, 000) 1236, 467; (3 | 23, 354,619 26, 101, 532 
Cooperative Trust Co., New ¥ ork City____- Mar. 14| 500,000) 250,000)... __ | 1,400,000) 2, 150, 000 
Brotherheed ‘ive National Bank, r 
lls SS Mar. 31 200, 000) 174,941) (%) 1,032, 474) 1, 307, 415 
Nottingham Savings & Banking Co., Cleve ; 
[Ce ee PRR: 17 do.....) «75, 000)... .... | 6,944 578,140; 664, 649 
a Brotherhoods’ National 
Ban »_M _ eS ERG Sere See ee | 200, 000; | 35, S74) = (?) 1, 312, 863] 1, 621,638 
International L Garment ‘W orkers’ ‘U nion: 
tutormational s 250, 000; 214, 830) ___-- 4 1, 401, 522) 1, 872, 461 
, ; 
160,000, 65,000] 13, 114) 2, 276, 357|_____..... 
500, Ot, 708 ...--.: 4, 187, 694) 4, 979, 827 
TIndludes undivided profits. ? Included with surplus. 
[217] 217 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF LABOR BANKS—Concluded 










































Date of Sur. | Undi- . ir 
Controlling body and name of bank state- | Capital j vided | Deposits | fron 
| ment psus profits soc} ‘ 
In operation—C oncluded | xCE 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks:| ° - 9° 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks’ National | 1924 192: 
A , SEOEINER. Shape owen noge~ quan Jad | May 10 | $200, 000) $50, 000)... _- $1, 505, 000 $1, 835, ory upo! 
Cooperative Bank & Trust Co., Tucson, | 1923 now 
PEP by - 55055 --2e-deccinees wmednschicnes- <9 Mee. 3 70, 000) .....-.- $1,255) 156,148) 235, a . T 
Federation Bank of New York.........._.-- Mar. 20 | 250,000} 215, 707|_._____ 4,009,348 4.519 j= that 
Producers & Consumers’ Bank, Philadelphia_| Dec. 31 | 203,630} 21,751) 10,883) 1,274,401, |. 600’ ¢:: ‘ 
San Bernardino Valley Bank, San Bernar- socl 
YS Or ee eee Mar.-31 | 175,000; 15,000] 8, 671) 1,417,294 or 
United Labor Bank & Trust Co., Indian- | cone 
STE as Aa Rae Ta ar aah 114, 700|........ 1,751} 262, 302) ea] 
Bakersfield National Bank, Bakersfield, yea 
OOS. << 3s 0s itinnle 4 tial asim = <item» « inj - 546 (*) (*) (‘) ) | © | van 
Brotherhood Savings & Trust Co., Pitts- : 
Mme indeed li didoedivibensintesnt = (4) Mm |-& (4) “| exceé 
; Projected T 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers: Z 
Bank & Trust. Co., Boston........-.-.-..--.|_-....___- | 500,000, 100,000] __.____ ei | Iron 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers: aut 
Brotherhood State Bank, Kansas City, Mo.’ _|____._____)... ete bien, 
Cooperative National Bank, Tacoma, Wash_|__-_......|_......-- PREP eee SV Gs LN Coe proc 
_Parmers & Workingmen’s Savings Bank, Jack- 
eo RO 2 19 ERR? 09 ween RETEST) Te FEY SF te BO YORe: SIRES) Mees ager 
Farmers’ Union State Bank, Kansas City, Kans.°.|___._____- | 100, 000) 50, OOO] .......j.....- cent 
Fraternity ‘Trust Co., Harrisburg, Pa.?_........|....-..._- | 200, OOO'....-...1... ~--|---- tl 
People’s Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles__-____-|.---_____- Pe rrr Serer Taree from 








8 flas branches at Barstow and Needles, Calif. According to the Labor News (Eureka, Calif 
1924, this bank plans to build up a chain of banks thgoughout the State. 

4 No data available. 

5 Bank has received its charter. 

6 The Leather Workers’ Journal, May, 1924, p. 106, states that this bank is officered by union |: bw. 

7 The April number of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen’s Magazine stiis 
(p. 180) that this bank was to open its doors about Apr. 5. Charter granted. 


Sales of Cooperative Wholesale Societies in 1923 
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T 
Cooperative Central Exchange, Superior, Wis. the 
; : _ hist 
HE Cooperative Central Exchange is a wholesale society \\ lich & 4, 
supplies groceries and bakery products to about 150 loci  ,.. 
cooperative societies and buying clubs scattered throughout J jj: 
. . * . . . . I 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Illinois, and the two Dakota- vi 
At the annual meeting of the exchange, held in March, 19-}. it g' 
was brought out that sales for 1923 had reached the sum of $50 !.177 the 
and-the net savings for the year were $5,180.60. Of this surplus, ...,, 
$3,180.60 was returned in the form of capital stock to members and are 
oe ‘ . : ; 1 SUDsS 
other purchasers as a dividend on their business with the wholesale. ‘aft 
Reports submitted to the meeting showed the following develop: N 
of the exchange since 1917: but 
DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE CENTRAL EXCHANGE, 1917 TO 1925 lars 
te fos, fe Amount of sales— _ ; has 
tee, 0 men 
ber of | BOB T Net | share |Reserve > 
Y mem- | To mem- | To non- bd surplt 
mt lever veg el ber pur-| ber |member| Other | Total savings capital) fund 
chasing} societies societies groups E 
ls lt 
EE es a a Tee $25,574| $268] $480]... $18 
eR 4 Ss 9 ay Coe PIE TORR teomig <r - 132,423 | 2,063} 4,020]. | 6,35 TE cop 
we... 40 RR ARG i ees 313, 664 | 7,330| 6,940 | $1,165, 15,0 i 
1920..-.-.}..- 100 | $329, 890 | $62, 726 |$i7, 187 | 1 409, 591} 6,798 | 10,890] 4,223) 21,9 HM limi 
 RNSRRREE RR 56; 103] 223, 039 34, 018 | 1312,347| 3,499] 15,380] 4,460) 25,38 y 
aes 63 112} 247,800} 72,451 | 17, 337, 567 | 1,183 | 16,292} 4,704 22,2) pr 
a 63 108 eee 30,071. | 1 504,177 | 5, 181 | 17,993 | 5,077 |_ 25.2 the 
eS Wl. -|-.------|-----noe 1,1 "BIS, 103 | 98, 583 | 2 035, 342 26, 322 |---| = mot 
1 Not the exact sum of the items, but is as-given in the report. age, 
[218] 
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In pointing out the fact that, on the basis of statistics secured 
from delegates, the total annual sales of all the local cooperative 
societies in the trading territory of the exchange “undoubtedly 
exceed $10,000,000,” while the sales of the exchange have only in 
1923 exceeded $500,000, the manager of the exchange impressed 
upon the meeting the importance of centralization of the purchasing 
power of the local societies through the medium of the wholesale. 

The report of the auditing department of the exchange disclosed 
that very satisfactory progress had been made by the affiliated 
societies, the majority of which were found to be ‘in a healthier 
condition, financially and otherwise, than they had been for several 
years past,’ and that failures, especially among those taking ad- 
vantage-of the auditing service of the wholesale, are becoming an 
exception. 

The meeting voted to increase the capitalization of the exchange 
from $20,000 to $75,000. The meeting of the previous year had 
authorized the organization of an agency for the marketing of farm 
produce, “‘provided the farmers’ organizations desiring such an 
agency would procure and invest at least $2,000 in shares of the 
central body.’”?’ The necessary support, however, was not received 
from the farmers’ organizations and the agency was not established, 


Farmers’ Union Jobbing Association, Kansas City 


HE Farmers’ Union Jobbing Association was organized in June, 
1914, and does a jobbing business on such things as coal, farm 
machinery and supplies, end Wiileehold requisites. 

The March, 1924, issue of Cooperation, New York, states that 
the association has just finished the most prosperous year in its 
history. No figures are available to show the amount of business 
done in 1923; some idea of the importance of the association may be 
gained, however, from the fact that in 1920, a year of unusually 
difficult business conditions, the sales of the wholesale reached the 
sum of $4,523,488. 

Six years ago the association was insolvent; ‘‘only a few years ago 
the directors reported that the value of the capital stock of the 
association had been entirely lost.’”’ Some of the members, however, 
subscribed a few thousand dollars and a fresh start was made. Now 
“after six years of uphill work, all losses have been wiped out.” 

No patronage rebates have been returned to the member societies 
but it is stated that the association has saved them millions of dol- 
lars in lowered prices. ‘‘The saving in one item alone. binder twine, 
has saved the farmers many times the value of their capital invest- 
ment. 

Farmers’ Union State Exchange, Omaha, Nebr. 


‘HE exchange was organized by the Farmers’ Union of Nebraska. 

It was reorganized in 1919 and is now operated as an independent 
corporation, with paid-in share capital of $716,000. Membership is 
limited to members of the Farmers’ Union. The exchange deals in 
‘practically all supplies for the farm” and states that it is ‘‘perhaps 
the largest jobber of twine in the United States.” It handles enor- 
mous quantities of salt, coal, fence posts, wire, flour and feed, tank- 
age, and similar commodities. 
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The wholesale maintains a complete stock of groceries and wo. 

clothing in its warehouse at Omaha which it distributes to the |ocq| 

member cooperative societies, of which there are more than 200 j; 
Nebraska, and to locals of the Farmers’ Union. 

A chain of seven stores is operated by the Exchange and additioy,| 
stores are being opened this year. 

During the first quarter of 1924 the business of the exchange 
showed a net surplus saving of $3,494, as compared with a Joss «| 
$3,525 in the corresponding period of 1923. ‘‘Not since 1919 ha, 
the exchange shown a profit in the first quarter of the year.”’ 


Foreign Wholesale Societies * 
"THE following table shows the sales of the cooperative wholesale 


i 























societies of the various countries in 1923. For comparatiye a 
purposes the figures for 1922 are also given: tae 
10 
SALES OF COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETIES, 1922 AND 1923 Am 
[Franc, lev, and markka=19.3 cents; Austrian krone=20.3 cents; mark=23.8 cents; Scandinavian | abil 
268 cents; £=$4.8665; florin=40.2cent. Exchange rate varies.j plat 
See ste] 
j Monetary ne ann 
Country ae 1922 1923 Pt 
ibid ho 4 = Stem T 
BS ciel er esa ate lndlaeaieiaatebenrtatatt Krone_..__- 194, 496, 224,034 |. J The 
ASE A a ee Frane_.___- 72, 403, 234 85, 902, 23) tices 
j APPLY Teen eet Ree ae SL ee 4 Lev....-..- 193, 000,000 4... ____. shov 
pS IEEE 5 PR ae Leics eee eee Krone._.... 174, 600, 600 12 if Ir 
Finland: ‘ 
aM Re. eS a a Sele MR BBS Markka __- 416, 599, 251 517, 308, 21 apol 
KS UP RRR, ats eae set BUY 318, 401, 409 464, 606,75 83,6. 
AS i as A B23 8. UE Kc eas Frame___._- 217, 947, 418 270, 000, 0 ber 
ER Pp OE SES I DAH * 4 Mark... .. 38, 175, Tam OUD }......---- sana ig 
Aa EAD TELE ED FS OTT EEE: Floria _____ 11,898, 808 |. inde 
ES a a £ a Sere oe Krone_____- 20, 745, 181 23, 954, 643 orga 
Te OE iene gate ai Cherv. rubie 54, 349, 000 158, 415, 0) almc 
Scandimavia?.____._.. .....___...------_- 2. Lue see Krone_.-_-- 13, 100, 000 17, 690, 00) : 
ho Rll ahs stems clr onebedin oneoa | Krona_--.- 63, 824, 494 72, 258, 40 shov 
2 GD 9 he So AAI TRS pn 8 RE RT } Franc__.. J 118, 421, 507 119, 519, 180 trair 
United Kingdom: 
E pg ER ue Pound ___.- 65, 904, 812 | 66, 120,00 V 
RB abs ahen pli Ret Ti i a ag es Bele eae 16, $76, 056 17, 25%, Wi) 
i for 
180 called from the initials of the society’s name. : taki 
*Soviety owned jointly by the Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish wholesale societies. cam 
from International Cooperative Bulictin (London), issues of February, March, ani Me, of s 


@ Compiled 
1924; The Producer repo yey England), March and April, 1924; Peoples Year Book (Mancheste. 
England). “4 p ay Fédération Nationale des Goopbeatives de Consommation, Annuaire de la Cooper prov 
tion, (Paris), 
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Campaign for More Bricklayer Apprentices 
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HE American Contractor, in its issue for May 3, 1924, gives 
| an account of a drive for more apprentices in the bricklaying 
trade which has been undertaken by the Mason Contractors’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. for four years past 
the president of the organization has been conducting an investiga- 
tion into the subject, and during the last year a committee from the 
American Face Brick Manufacturers’ Association has been coopgr- 
ating, both in studying the present situation and in drawing up a 
plan to remedy the existing shortage of apprentices. One of the first 
steps was to find out how generally contractors were employing 
apprentices. 
The first move was to get a list of contractors who employed bricklayers. 
The records of 5,000 contractors were listed, together with the number of appren- 
tices they employed, if any. An accurate survey of 58 cities and towns in 1923 
showed that 714 contractors had only 358 apprentices on the wall. 

Investigation in the office of the International Bricklayers’ Union in Indian- 
apolis revealed that in July, 1921, the membership of the organization was 
83,634. At that time there were only 1,427 apprentices employed. In Decem- 
ber, 1923, the union had 101,690 members, and there were 9,150 apprentices 
indentured to contractors, besides 1,000 boys indentured to subordinate local 
organizations direct. This remarkable growth in numbers of apprentices is due 
almost entirely to the contractors’ awakening interest in apprenticeship. It 
shows better than any argument that the attitude of the union is favorable to the. 
training of apprentices. 

Working together, the two associations have laid out a program 
for visiting contractors and rousing their interest in the matter of 
taking on apprentices. Where personal visits are not possible a 
campaign of circularization is undertaken. To meet the expenses 
of such a campaign, they are calling on the manufacturers of clay 
products to get behind the movement in a substantial way. This 
they feel the clay-products men should be glad to do because of the 
mereased market for thew goods if the supply of bricklayers were 
adequate to the needs of the country. 

The clay-products industries have proclaimed that production was being cur- 
tailed from 10 to 20 per cent because there were not available enough bricklayers 
to supply the demand. They have produced figures to show this to be a fact, 
and to my personal knowledge St. Louis brick manufacturers once made 
5,000,000 more brick in a year than they are making now. 

In outlining their plans the associations stress the fact that the 

ons are very willing to cooperate in increasing the number of 
pprentices. e unions, they say, have been distrustful of 
hools established to teach bricklaymg on a theoretical basis, but 
hey approve of the present plans under which a boy acquires prac- 
cal experience on the job, ai the same time receiving training, 
ther im night schools or during the day, in plan reading, practical 
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mathematics, and other subjects related to bricklaying. It wi! ha 
entirely possible, they estimate, to put 10,000 more apprentices ;, 
work without any interference with the rules of the bricklaye.’ 
union. Moreover, from the first day onward, an apprentice, ric});), 
handled, is an asset, not a liability to the contractor. ‘Boys on 1}, 
job are a paying investment to a contractor from the start, ani! \, 
are proving it to every contractor that is willing to listen.” 4, 
present, the chief difficulty in the way of increasing the num}; ¢: 
apprentices is the reluctance of contractors to employ them, ay, 
the full force of the campaign is to be directed toward overcoi ine 
this reluctance. ° 





Where Graduate Apprentices in Wisconsin Find Work 


naires to all graduate apprentices, asking for informatio) oy 

various points, among which was included the present em) |oyer 
of the ex-apprentice. Replies were received from 200, all of whom 
had completed a full course in apprenticeship. The results are oye 
in the Wisconsin Apprentice for May, 1924. 


Twenty-nine per cent are still with the employer who taught them the | 

Ten per cent have worked in other places but have returned to their « 
employer. This means that employers who train apprentices have with thin a’ 
present 39 per cent of all their graduates. 

Fifty-five per cent are employed in shops other than the one in which ‘hy 
were apprenticed. Of this group 60 per cent are with employers who, accor 
ing to our records, are employing indentured apprentices. This is significa. 
since it proves that Wisconsin employers are benefiting each other and t).\:- 
selves by a State-wide and unselfish program of apprenticeship. Thi 
mentioned percentage would be still higher were it not for the fact that a niuiile 
of graduates are not now located in Wisconsin, as is indicated by the repli 
which came from various parts of the country. 


The remaining 6 per cent, it is explained, have either left the trade 
or are working in positions in which they can not be classed as jour 
neymen. Some, for instance, have become foremen, enginec: 
trade teachers. 


en Wisconsin Industrial Commission recently sent questiop- 


<— ooo 





Intensive Training for Bricklayers in New South Wales 


considerable attention in Australia, and employers there a 

resorting to some of the methods for increasing the sup))|\ © 
trained workers which are being tried out in this country. ‘lv 
New Zealand Industrial Bulletin, in its issue of April 10, 1924, co- 
tains some discussion of the situation in New South Wales, wii 
the scarcity of pov ans craftsmen, especially of bricklayers, seems 
to have been particularly acute. Quotations from a report made al 
the annual meeting of the New South Wales Master Builders’ A--- 
ciation show that the shortage of bricklayers in the early pa’ 0! 
1923 was so great that in a number of buildings reinforced conc'i’ 
was used in place of brick. This met the temporary need, but 1aie 
the shortage of plasterers even more acute, and later a shortaye 0! 
both joiners and masons became apparent. The report attribute: « 
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art, at least, of this scarcity to the failure of the members of the 
association to do their duty in the matter of apprentices. 


Undoubtedly one of the factors resulting in the present shortage of skilled 
tradesmen has been the disinclination—in fact, in many cases the absolute re- 
fusal—on the part of certain employers to train apprentices. Government de- 
partments carrying on building works by day labor have been notoriously blame- 
worthy in this regard, and an instance was recently brought under notice where 
a leading firm in a certain section of employers who were the first to agree to a 
considerable increase of wages to their employees (thus forcing some of our mem- 
bers to do likewise) had 30 journeymen in their shops and only 3 apprentices. 

Some of our Own members have not been entirely free from blame in this 
regard, though their action in refraining from apprenticing a reasonable pro- 
portion of lads is understandable from the fact that the trade is so highly com- 
petitive that many employers felt dubious of taking the responsibility for fear of 
not being able to secure a continuity of work, and in such case of not being able 
to transfer their responsibilities to another employer acceptable to the appren- 
tice, all transfers under the apprenticeship act and under the awards having 
to be by mutual consent. 


In an effort to increase the supply of bricklayers, the employers’ 
association started a school in which those who showed aptitude for 
the trade were given an intensive training for twelve weeks, and then 
sent out to work at their trade. ‘The employers apparently consider 
this school successful. 


The class has now resolved itself into a class of continuous training, some 
entering, others leaving, in batches of threes and fours. There are three instruc- 
tors, the cost of one being met by the Government. For the first six months the 
average cost of training per student was a little over £40,! but since the allow- 
ances have been cut out, except in cases of absolute necessity, the average over 
the whole period is, roughly, £29 per student. 

It may be fairly claimed that these results prove conclusively that the idea 
that a trade must be learned between the ages of 16 and 21 or not at allisa fallacy, 
and that a man who has realized the value of having a skilled trade at his command 
and has made up his mind to learn, can do so more quickly than a boy who has 
not long left school and has not realized the value of learning a trade. 


A different view of the school is given in an award recently rendered 
by the New South Wales Board of Trade in response to an application 
from the Master Builders’ Association for permission to apprentice 
four adults to the bricklaying trade. The president of tha huaed. in 
delivering the award, gave a review of the school, which was stated 
to be for the intensive training of unapprenticed persons, principally 
of early adult age. They were not usually bound as apprentices 
before entering, and after completing the three months’ course they 
were inclined to begin as journeymen at once. This the board did 
not consider helpful to the trade or desirable from the community’s 
standpoint. 


The board had determined, in the light of the evidence taken, that the skill 
of the bricklaying trade could not be acquired by young men who might enjoy 
the advantages of twelve weeks’ intensive training in a shorter period than two 
years. The statement of the president of the Master Builders’ Association that 
“everyone who has come out of our class over 21 has been paid award rates and 
has never come near us’’ indicated that in the industrial conflicts of the present 
times the master builders had gained for themselves some tactical advantage from 
the establishment of the school for intensive training. But behind the activities 
of the union and the Master Builders’. Association the mischief of the bricklavers’ 
decline in skill had had practically unrestricted play. 

The unduly high labor cost of buildings, thé delays experienced in their com- 
pletion, the faulty quality of the work executed, and the tendency of architects 
and investors to substitute concrete for brick construction, all of which were 








) £-at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies. 
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complained of before the board, must be due in a large measure to the prevaili, 
decline in the skill of the journeymen bricklayers. If the suppression of appro. 
ticeship in the bricklaying industry has the direct effect of deteriorating the |) 
of the bricklayer and the indirect effect of inflating his wage rates, the coy). 
munity is doubly harmed, for a toll is then exacted from it for which there jx ),, 
return either in a mutual exchange of services or in the quality of the service 
which it receives. 








-—— 


Provision for Technical Education in Spain * 


. . . * * . ° 
creation of a commission to organize both technical and indiis- 
trial education. The commission will be composed of a c}).1r- 

man chosen by the Government, the heads of the various indus‘; | 
engineering schools, representatives of the engineers’ associat) 1 
a member of the faculty of science of the University of Madrid, 
four members of the Institution for Social Reforms, including oo 
worker and one employer; also four persons appointed by 
Ministry of Labor, Commerce, and Industry. Three kinds o! 
elementary schools for workers, State, public, and private scloo'ls, 
will be organized. Schools for the stage immediately preceding 
apprenticeship will be set up, patterned after existing technical «| 
vocational guidance schools. in addition there will be intermedia‘. 
classes in industrial and technical subjects, high schools for indus‘ 1, 
engineers, and also schools for experts. Courses will be organize: |\y 
qualified foreign workers to instruct both employers and wor: 
Scholarships will be created for Spanish workers to enable them ‘> 
learn new industries abroad. The State will give temporary finan: 
aid in the form of a loan to pupils who would otherwise be unalb!> \ 
attend classes. 


A ROYAL decree promulgated March 16, 1924, authorizes th) 





? La Gaceta de Madrid, Madrid, Spain, Mar. 16, 1924, pp. 1428, 1429. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND CONVENTIONS 





Trade-Unionism in Canada, 1923 


zation in Canada, for the calendar year 1923, published by 
the Canadian Department of Labor, the total trade-union 
membership, exclusive of the One Big Union,’ was increased by 1,571 
in that year in comparison with 1922, as shown in the following table: 


A CCORDING to the thirteenth annual report on labor organi- 


MEMBERSHIP IN CANADIAN LABOR ORGANIZATIONS, 1922 AND 1923 

















Class of union 1922 1923 
aR eae ae 206, 150 203, 843 
Noninternational.................. 22, 973 34, 315 
Independent units__-...........-- 19, 063 29, 934 
National and Catholic. _.........- 38, 335 30, 000 

pe de ee 276, 521 278, 092 








1 Reported membership of 19 of 25 independent units. 
2? Reported membership of 22 of 24 independent units 


The percentages of the total trade-union membership in the various 
industries are indicated below: 


Per cent 
a Fit AR a2 eS 8. 98 
i Se Re ee coe 10, 32 
as S82 UCase bus Yee elf 6. 12 
A a a ee antae oanesowane 2. 75 
CE ES ee ee 
EE |) remem 27. 52 
Other transportation and navigation___________________-- 8. 23 
Public employees, personal service, and amusement trades__ 9. 43 
All other trades and general labor______.__..._..-.____-_- 21. 02 


The following statement gives the ewes in 1923 for various 
benefits of 62 out of 94 international labor organizations having local 
branches in Canada and of 662 local unions: 





International Local 

unions ublonus 
EE SECTS 2 $11, 883, 222 $109, 640 
Unemployed benefits. __......._..----- 384, 291 22, 976 
ea a ple lad i a 8, 542, 000 44,013 
Sick and accident benefits_____________- 1, 328,633 123, 887 
oe mwas 42,338, 795 32, 693 
a 24, 176, 941 333, 209 


oeeeee 


* Includes “‘ traveling benefits.”’ 
* Includes old-age pensions. 


® General officers refused to furnish information. 
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This report on labor organization also contains a résumé of {ho 
recent activities of so-called revolutionary labor bodies; an account 
of the strike of the Cape Breton coal miners to compel the withdraya| 
of troops sent into their district in connection with the strike of the 
Sydney steel workers; a discussion of the proposed amalgamaticy ¢/ 
craft unions into industrial groups with special reference to the | 
‘standard railway organizations’’; and sectiors dealing, respectiy «ly. 
with labor in politics and the labor press. The report also inch 
a chapter regarding 61 nontrade-union associations with a comb 1«| 
membership of 85,562, a large number of whom are school-teac} ys, 
Government employees, and commercial travelers. 

This valuable volume lists not only the names and addresse. 0; 
the chief officers of the local branch unions in Canada, but also the 
names and addresses of the central labor organizations with \ }\\c) 
the Dominion trade-unionists are affiliated. 





Trade-Unions in Chile ! 


HE trade-union movement in Chile was the subject of an ox- 
haustive study made by the Chilean Labor Office, by which 
it was ascertained that at present workers’ associations jp 

the Republic number 1,131, with a membership of 88,527. Of the 
total membership, there are 75,343 active members, 8,701 honor \y, 
and 4,483 pensioned members. These figures include trade-wiion, 
corporative, mutual-aid, cooperative, and athletic associations, .1( 
the annual contributions amount to 2,638,666 pesos.2. The «-~- 
ciations publish six daily newspapers and 19 periodicals. Libraries 
are maintained by 161 associations, medical services have |v 
organized by 401, and hospital accommodation for members is })1v- 
bi by 45. Daily benefits are paid to members by 740, while: § 
associations care for members’ widows and 4 for their orphans. 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, May 12, 1924, pp. 33, 
2 Peso at par=36.5 cents. Exchange rate varies. . 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





Polish Strikes in 1923 
A * rttaberol to a consular report dated March 31, 1924, the 


number of strikes occurring in Poland during 1923 was 1,215 as 
compared with 800 in 1922. The number of workers affected 
by the 1923 strikes was 696,552, an increase of about 15 per cent over 
the 1922 figure of 607,011. The number of workers attec ‘ted would 
have been less than in 1922, however, had it not been for the general 
strike of October-November which was started by miners, railro: id, 
and public-utility workers of the Cracow district. This strike, whic ‘h 
was of a political nature, resulted in serious riots and bloodshed, but 
failed to spread much beyond the district in which it was started, as 
it did not command the support of Polish labor generally. 
The following table shows the number of strikes and of strikers in 
1922 and 1923, by industry: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND NUMBER OF STRIKERS IN POLAND IN 1922 AND 1923, 
BY INDUSTRY 























1922 | 1923 
Industry 7 _ A inciimethation 
Strikes Strikers Strikes Strikers 
culture . a or eee. 4 ; 72 111, 514 84 5, 335 
AMmUS¢ ments. a Ie ER A. CGS Sa Tae me 2 102 6 615 
ho SS ee VSR ee eee ; 44 | 5, 210 50 8 2&8 
bo eS 3 i Sa See: Se eee ae 56 7, 2% 83 14,814 
NE eee eee” ee i 21 | 3, 631 35 1, 254 
Communication, posts and telegraphs--.-..........-- ; 10 | 12, 416 16 15, 898 
ee nc cuducecud pee . 27 | 15, 310 | 51 12, 119 
Food products. ................. TES Se ae 52 | 4, 564 | 88 9, 033 
Free prosemmegene. <<. ce noone ee Ae. ae og l 99 | j ) 
Government and communal employees... ew ——" 1 | 35 
Hotels___- ORE at cle eras 12 | 468 | 3 | 127 
Lut ee, eee 86 12, 752 | 209 | 26, 101 
achinery and elect rica at 9 7, 505 &6 19, 797 
M SO 8 RE ia a a aa a 43 100, 603 72 112, 559 
ee eh ook 73 9, 846 | 123 16, 568 
pe OO aentiae RSUEIRRRO G" RES 9 1, 644 | 10 1. 287 
EF LNA iL aE SN SE 18 3, 087 19 1, 231 
a) Se LEA AILS Se tS ; | aE aR ee -o 
i a cwbbesedbowes 17 | 17, 401 12 14, 514 
CU. OE Sea 30 | 4, 214 | 43 3, 467 
po ar Sao Er Se, ere 116 176, 717 141 185, 288 
Smelting and metal products................----------- 44 | 13, 455 | 73 26, 520 
Other branches of industry and general strikes_--___----| 7 | 98, 727 | 9 21, 643 
0 eC a a gee ae . 800 | 607, O11 | 1, 215 | 696, 552 
—— u a —EE ee ——EEE 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 


SERV IgE, MAY, 1924 
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Conciliation Wor!: of the Department of Labor in May, 1924 


By Huau L. Kerwin, Director or ConciLiaTION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service 
T exercised his good offices in connection with 63 labor disputes 
during May, 1924. These disputes affected a total of 97,929 
employees. The table following shows the name and location o 
the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, th 
nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy 10} 
having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settleicut, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workmen dire!) 
and indirectly affected. | 
On June 1, 1924, there were 40 strikes before the departiicnt 
for settlement and, in addition, 14 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 54. 
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Italian Decree on Industrial Arbitration! 


ROYAL decree issuedin Italy on December 2, 1923, creates 
arbitration commissions for the settlement of disputes arisiys 
from private contracts of employment which do not involye ; 

sum exceeding 20,000 lire.* 


These commissions, which were to take up their duties on March | 
1924, will sit in the chief town of each Province. The Minister of 
National Economy is, however, authorized to establish additions! 


commissions in the same Provinces and to determine the terriiory 
subject to their jurisdiction. Each provincial commission wil! oy. 
sist of a chairman and 8 members, 4 of whom, 2 members ani 2 
alternates, will be chosen from among industrial and commercjs| 
employers; and 4, 2 members and 2 alternates, among employers jn 
private enterprises. All persons chosen as members of a commission 
must be “pias a residents of the Province concerned. The chiair- 


man will be appoimted by the president of the provincial court from 
among the chief justices or justices of the branches of this court, 
while the other members of the commission will be appointed |\y a 


decree of the Minister of National Economy after a hearing of t\. 
prefect of the Province and of the local organizations of indusirial- 
ists, merchants, and private employees. The members of the con- 
mission hold office for 4 years. 

Appeals against the awards of the provincial arbitration coi) :nis- 
sions may be made to a central arbitration commission which \ \\! be 
located at Rome. This central commission will consist of a jresi- 
dent, who must be a justice of the court of cassation or a magistrate 
of equal rank, and 12 members. Four of these members, 2 meshes 
and 2 alternates, will be chosen among magistrates of lower rank 
than the president or among other persons of competence in |ezal 
matters; 4, 2 members and 2 alternates, will be chosen from among 
employers in industry and commerce; and the remaining 4, 2 incn- 
bers and 2 alternates, will be chosen from among the employers of 
private enterprises. The members of the central commission wi!! be 
sensor by royal decree on proposal of the Minister of National 

conomy after the national organizations concerned have been ¢vu- 
sulted as regards those members who represent their respective 
interests. 

No appeal against the decision of a provincial commission or 0! 
the central commission will be allowed in disputes involving less t/a 
3,000 lire, except on grounds of incompetence of the commission 0 
action in excess of power. 





—<} >. -0 Ga- 


New Conciliation and Arbitration Law in South Africa 


CCORDING to the British Ministry of Labor Gazette, Mvy, 
A 1924, the Union of South Africa has recently enacted 3 
law designed to prevent or to settle industrial disputes !y 

the creation of joint industrial councils or by conciliation boars. 





ae Generale dell’ Industria Italiana. L’Organizzatione Industriale, Rome, Jan |, | 
" Lira at par=19.3.cents. Eachange rate varies 
[232] 
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The outstanding feature of the law is its absolute prohibition of 

strikes or lockouts in public utilities. If difficulties arise between 
ites Hi jocal authorities and their employees in such utilities, and the council 
‘lg Hi or board fails to reach a settlement, the disputing parties must agree 
© & Ho the appointment of an arbitrator within three days, and if they 
| fail to agree upon one, the Minister of Mines and Industries shall 
‘1, Bi appoint an arbitrator, whose decision shall be binding upon both 
r of parties. If any public authority finds itself unable, as the result of a 
ial Hi dispute, strike, or other similar action, to operate a public utility, 
Ory Hi the minister is given power to take over and operate the utility at-the 


On ‘Bj oxpense of the local authority. 
d 2 The act applies to all industries and occupations except farming. 
“lal Mi Employers’ organizations may agree with recognized trade-unions to 


1 Bi establish jomt industrial councils for their separate districts, and 
ion these councils are to be registered with the Minister of Mines and 


a'- Bi industries. [f an industry in any particular area is not sufficiently 
‘OM BM organized to follow this plan, conciliation boards may be appointed by 
urt, the minister at the request of a sufficiently representative number 
Y § Bof workers or employers. 

the In any industry covered by the act, it is declared illegal to make or 























“ial- 
om- 


demand any alteration in the terms of employment without having 
siven one month’s notice, or such shorter notice as the two sides may 
have agreed upon. Any proposed alteration must be submitted to 
the council or board, and may not become effective until this body 


nis- 


be has considered and reported upon the matter. It is provided, how- 
“St Eifever, that its report must be rendered within one month from the 
‘ale Tildate of reference. If the council or board can not agree, it may ask the 
at” minister to appoint a mediator, or the minister may make such an 


appomtment of his own volition. If the mediator is unsuccessful, a 
majority of the representatives of workers and employers on the coun- 
ilor board may agree to abide by the decision of one or more arbi- 
ators, but they must alse agree to the appointment of an umpire 
should the arbitrators fail to reach a settlement. Any award thus 
made is te be binding on all the parties represented on the council or 
board which has agreed to the appointment of arbitrators, and during 
| copemeron of such an award it is unlawful to declare a strike or 
lockout. 


If the parties make application that an agreement arrived at shall be binding 
on the parties thereto, or shall be extended to other employers and workpeople 
In the industry, the minister may issue a public notice making the agreement 
binding. Furthermore, if he is satisfied that the parties are sufficiently 
representative of the industry concerned, he may extend the operation of the 
award so that it shall be binding upon all employers and work people in the 
industry im any defined area. In like manner he may extend the awards of 
irbitrators or umpires. * * * 

It is provided that no strike or lockout may be declared until the matter in 
tispute has been reported upon by a council or board, and until any further 
period stipulated in any «greement between the parties, within which a strike or 
tockout ll not be declared, has expired. This provision, however, does not 
lect strikes or lockouts in public services, which in any circumstances are illegal. 
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Statistics of Immigration for April, 1924 
By W. W. HusBanp, CoMMISSIONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION 
pe following tables show the total number of immigrant alje,, 


admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens dejarte; 
from the United States during April, 1924, and from July 


1923, to April, 1924. 


The tabulations are presented according j, 


the countries of last permanent or future permanent residence, races 
or peoples, occupations, and States of future permanent or la-( pe. 


manent residence. 


The last table (Table 6) shows the number of 


aliens admitted under the per cent limit act of May 19, 1921. froy 


July 1, 1923, to June 4, 1924. 









































TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY, 1923, Tu A} RI 
1924 > ° 
Arrivals Departures 
by Immi- | Non- iis a Fh. ey 
During— grant immi- yo Aliens Total Emi- Non- United 
aliens aliens pistons de- arrivals | Sant emigrant) State 
ad- ad- arrived barred 4 aliens | aliens | citizen 
mitted | mitted 
July to December, 

RR re ga RSs 499, 863 | 85,336 | 173,156 | 16, 985 775, 340 | 44, 299 75, 910 | 133, 60 ni 
January, 1924___._..- 33, 878 | 10,476 | 15,638 | 2, 145 62,137 | 5,723 | 8,689 | 20,81; "9 
February, 1924----_- 29, 9O1 10, 842 22, 161 1, 851 64, 755 3, 706 7, 880 | 24, 197 3 
March, 1924 -....-| 35, 585 13, 271 25,146; 2,001 76, 003 4, 202 7, 983 19, 47 659 
April, 1924._.......-- 38, 375 17,190 | 24, 253 2, 379 82, 197 5, 394 10, 546 20, 791 6, 731 

Toteles . in. 637, 602 137, 115 | 260, 354 | 25, 361 | 1, 060, 432 | 63, 324 | 111, 008 218, 879 | 393 2i1 
as. y 





TaBLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMIT / ED 70 


AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTE|!) 


FROM 



































THE UNITED STATES DURING APRIL, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO APRIL, 10% 
BY COUNTRIES 

Immigrant Emigi 
Country July, 1923, | July, 192, 

| April, 1924 to April, 1924 | 
April, 1924 1924 
Pe ig Se a 3 SE, 5 IP Nee 5 TS die gee AY Ee ee ea 5 237 26 4 
DO, Bice 6c Jewtc Fonte athe Shp <b ban ce cen 33 7,425 27 | 70 
aos icine idle cape the ania miptanatzers «ene omit 38 1, 897 44 | 4}4 
dae. 22. Le). KS ks 2k 11 529 14 | iM 
é SE a a OE ey Pe a ae ee 99 13, 401 142 259 
eA iad ter FE aie Fits IRR is 6 LATO SS en 618 5, 205 24 | 46 
ee ai we niiaie 72 Ot ae a H) 
NS, old LAR io dd cuts ib) sb ulead Jockin sided 27 3, 617 23 iM 
France, including Corsiea___.......-..._.-.----..-.--.- 316 | 5, 905 65 | 1, 8 
OS A ila Sey NM a ae NI ne 307 74, 383 155 | a 

Great Britain, Ireland: 
eens NS 0s SO ABS i les 166 23, 960 274 | 3, 491 
Ee ae ae) Le a ee ers 75 16, 980 71 | gsi 
RE ee aril I ik EA eR 2 ai 39 33, 308 59 | 65 
SRIEES «ies. dite edghirinawe dee <a eataiieena kine xo coe 26 1, 538 3 4§ 
Gpeteeta260. Sil. 2c NA TA i OA A 82 4, 461 459 5, 958 
RETA ROS DOR ALLER FARE. Ti TE each A 153 5, 556 50 4d 
Italy (jncluding Sicily and Sardinia) --..............--- 3, 337 52, 677 1, 619 “ 
pe nae PSE 8 im ep oe cell pele SBE oes, TS Tale Aad Metan 8 1, 452 5 63 
ReeGietiiile.. fits ARE bess Be. said 26 2, 291 12 Zi 
Netherlands. __._..-- . spbebdiue. .s0n0b Segl~sod d. feeens 44 3, 688 29 Zi 
A a ial Ni le lithe ee Uh lt Ks «ote lndnain 461 11, 851 54 4 
EL. S.. dc) a tee tna t- baaB de. wee cd thoakbemdehac cos wea 124 28, 437 177 2, 036 
Portugal (including Azores and Cape Verde Islands) --- 50 2, 636 232 2, 96 
22.2 ree Se eee. th ate deeemecune 68 10, 999 90 oH 
SRR ere Ene ee ee ae 89 12, 457 41 i. 
Spain (including Canary and Balearic Islands) __-_-_-___- 122 843 158 2,24 
| IR Say Ps ied as hee TEs SE 85 18, 209 46 ig 
NN igs 61 3, 716 27 ai) 
I hn ction nniencinagliit +snanmneghhh><ante 21 1, 451 16 10 
Y SS EE Sa. Weegee o uebuddor eri wknebbcs ckcbeskes 56 5, 690 138 1, 008 
i etipworinnsency 5 315 4 _ 
i vai isa perceives culkbbinas 6, 624 355, 600 4,084) _—48, 8 
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China 
Japan 
India. 
Syria, 
Turke 
Other 


Africa 
Austré 
Pacific 
Canad 
Centré 
Mexic 
South 
West ] 
Other 

( 


—— 


TABLE 
FRC 
1924, 


—_— 


Africar 
Armen 
Boher 
Bulgar 
Chines 
Croati; 
Cuban 
Dalma 
Dutch 
East Ih 
Englis! 
Finnis' 
Frenek 
Germa 
Greek 
Hebrey 
irish _ . 
Italian 
Italian 
Japane 
Koreat 
Lithua 
Magye 
Mexic: 
Pacific 
Polish 
Portus 
Ruma: 
Russia 
Ruthe 
Seandi 
Seotch 
Slovak 
Spanis 
Spanis 
Syrian 
Turkis 
Welsh. 
West J 
Other 







r 


Male. 
Femak 


_-_. 
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taste 2-—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM 
THE UNITED STATES DURING APRIL, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO APRIL, 1924 
pY COUNTRIES—Concluded 
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Immigrant Emigrant 
Country July, 1923, July, 1923, 
| April, 1924 to April, 1924 to 
Lens April, 1924 April, 1924 
arted — “_ ww - 
lly CHING... -.n0pévammanosnniugadn denna sch conentmadagsensse 292 6, 118 245 3, 214 
‘ uly, JeQOlh. . ---<epanacmnacseedece~-- , cteweduee 815 4, 686 90 1, 926 
oe te India. -- --------------~-----~---------------- “+--+ 13 147 8 133 
5 W syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia. _-_-................- | 80 2, 691 53 410 
races LS, ae ee eee Seem 19 2, 760 21 178 
os Other AMB...4 Hoses 502.4 Sis... ee © EPS ep eae Saas 16 267 7 62 
pe: Dine aunmieoncnqbhegets —-<0se+42<-5- 1, 235 16, 669 424 5, 923 
er of ee Oe ee a ae 26 859 4 90 
fr m justralia, Tasmania, and New Zealand_____........_-. 25 594 41 404 
Pacific Islands (not specified) __.............._._._.__-- 2 43 4 33 
Canada and Newfoundland ____.__...._._.__. ae 17, 517 164, 297 265 2, 127 
Fr | ED ER Sees eae 143 1, 459 49 467 
PRI, Snietiee Sins ws do Stk iacak Mibcswsscndecwes 10, 696 76, 800 142 1, 670 
este A Eta now SNe oo ose ibis cnt nccens hes 730 7, 880 80 892 
= Se aS a ee se eee aade 1,377 13, 346 300 3, 309 
Other countries - - .- -- eee See PT eT eS aoe |? 55 1 3 
i Bes 38, 375 637, 602 5, 394 63, 324 
l' otal 
ee Taste 3.—_IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
sos FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING APRIL, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO APRIL, 
1924, BY RACES OR PEOPLES 
253, 89 Immigrant Emigrant 
5, 299 —_ 
a Race or people July, 1923, July, 1923, 
, 659 April, 1924 to April, 1924 to 
46, 731 April, 1924 April, 1924 
a ee ted 4 9, 273 118 1, 058 
Me armenian... Aino. woes + 0. Gh SD Bie SSIES EXITS 71 2, 727 13 49 
LD TO Bohemian and Moravian (Czech)..................__-- 73 6, 680 110 1, 085 
FROM Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin._....._.....___. 50 2, 377 45 1, 362 
L, 1924, gh die ean i EE ae 285 3, 804 241 3, 131 
Croatian and Slovenian _........................___.- 36 4, 025 55 201 
= Da ie Ee base es ¥9 1, 101 59 794 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovian.____._._._____. 10 280 21 162 
r SP A ne ee eacctce 272 7, 153 86 781 
y. 1922 Pit tenaduncdattoacoapucssbeeceredacés: 16 121 6 123 
No ol ” =. > ORE aE ERR RER poss 6, 708 80, 012 430 5, 380 
il. 1904 SR ragaede tt toeracecehtrieaccenseaicés 103 3, 647 27 288 
: SS:  SOGRAREE ©, 3°. Lo Se 4, 220 41, 167 65 1, 055 
PP ES SN ERE TL Ere meee 1, 005 93, 207 216 1, 272 
See Loe ee dessa 104 4, 792 460 5, 997 
aE RRL RR 9 2 SRN Ret 983 47, 729 38 208 
a a yr SER See Sey 1, 983 38, 002 98 1, 190 
| £9 RN (OR ioweniede nes ip -s-a--prnpneseonendanae: 425 10, 977 509 1, 855 
” Ws igs Tes I SE 5: SR ae 3, 148 44, 250 1, 130 18, 024 
> ed ONE Shes aor cctessceccedltaci 810 4, 362 90 1, 896 
us MI SUM a Sid cg pons cah npr na ---204ans =< » 21 74 3 23 
SS Le ES 35 1, 925 20 317 
Pep ER Ee RS. <n iay Hae 206 7, 136 48 451 
a IIR ae SRR 2. SR 10, 595 75, 276 142 1, 628 
Py) RR Sm 1 12 1 1 
Oa ee ee 251 18, 917 161 2, 043 
pp RRR EA I Se SE 158 3, 514 241 3, 064 
FL AT Te 57 1, 587 93 889 
om os eninencccenenemeccence 216 8, 880 67 575 
” 44 Ruthenian i aaa ita eae I mek EE 141 2, 079 6 23 
19 1% Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) ______- 1, 498 39, 753 171 1, 931 
"6 oR oiwes tance nance -cnanserccoeses- 2, 782 55, 294 118 1, 025 
ql i nseorcs = sncckace censsecapoocescecs- 37 5, 497 63 301 
oft I ooo nan cccnecccca-cccenseneseaes- 304 3, 081 226 2, 861 
ry Nn oc eceucduodemes cu 310 2, 345 . 82 724 
» Hag i A RET 61 1, 438 38 375 
rr il 19 338 26 244 
” oi ad 8 oc onccncenecnn- 97 2, 354 1 59 
us Mae est Indian (except Cuban)_............-----.-------- 145 1, 585 34 520 
2m iil Ce LE a ae 46 831 36 359 
oa TR ee ss als. coors ccc ee 38, 375 637, 602 5, 394 63, 324 
if 
' on ain na sdcensundes ns 22, 573 384, 338 4, 028 47, 922 
nee cccummmdnns 15, 802 253, 264 1, 366 15, 402 
48, 406 
—= 105717 °—24}——16 [235] 
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Tan_e 4.-—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT AIJENS DEPA RTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING APRIL, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO 4 pry) 


19h, BY STATES OR TERRITORIES 



































Immigrant Emigra: 
State or Territory 
July, 1923, K 

April, 1924 to April, 1924 
April, 1924 i April, 124 
0 RE Se eS a eee | a ee eee 10 407 5 49 
NEP Rae Op A RES «lon erie 20 249 2 ne 
pS SRE DS EST EES TR Co CREE ee 951 11, 130 46 545 
CE REBELS NEES SE UATE PE 9) 154 2 ig 

Ce fob te a en ees 3, 486 48, 506 544 

ENE 5 cin ALE ETO A, Eee 150 1, 490 6 
ee 565 12, 064 116 1 9 
| LS RRR ES F's ee of) 435 5 +) 
District of Columbia____- , Sheree? oa 53 1, 383 10 4 
cs SS. SOR eS RR SE ee 253 3, 267 = 1, 298 
RE SERS SS Re ae 13 396 64 
RR TO! ieee Eye Fos 320 1, 901 42 344 
RS EPR F Ck UR ER Ria 56 931 4 %) 
EE a Ee fi “ 1, 380 43, 804 272 8. 27 
I 2 OS: YS ae ‘ 181 5, 056 37 vf)! 

a Greer ERNE SU ae oe ae Fi 101 3, 657 15 

Nt cE ES FP a Sap. ae ies 52 1, 436 10 
Moeubudhepasec= 555-22. sce oo ct towne s eee natt eee ee 7 529 6 3 
ETRE IRE SERS ES OG ES lil CAIRO 95 1, 195 51 34 
Re RSE ED BO Re SSS ole ea ENS 1, 198 10, 195 9 93 
De = or kates ed eee ee ES 73 2, 903 12 yh 
EG, SE SE: ER TEE STE 4, 461 54, 964 381 xy) 
SSS a a ae angen meena Gama 8, 970 53, 914 193 
a i a TPC 6S TTT? Sa ee 419 9, 853 39 i 
ississi ppi nS ae i Se lew emery Cres 4 452 2 +3 
 — ie RI SRT se ee See 103 4, 197 32 
Tere daod: tices Y 115 1, 699 11 
“Sea ee ee eee eS oe tate! 2, 401 7 ) 
i aT At NES ean ames Am 12 221 7 +4 
SS SES ar a Pee so eee 659 6, 141 i) . 
SS) Ses te ee oP eee 795 29, 658 185 2, 433 
New Mexico........._.._.....__. pies oh 158 1, 7 “4 
pS ER SES 4 a eee 6, 828 153, 749 1,918 24, 7 
pS ORRIN a Fee s 249 9 63 
North Dakota__.__...____.___. b cas 47 1, 632 6 43 
a ee a ee a ee Ree 668 22, 968 219 2,78 
kee Lh te. hae * 20 72 4 ms) 
Se eee SS ee re a 369 5,411 36 331 
| a? 2a tees ae 1, 024 45, 618 596 25 

Teppine Isands__—...- 1-5 44-2-----1 «ai +---- ule ERI kl | eeilnelae Be 
_ |  P-PRES 4 2 ee 36 11 1 
SSS DOES fee OF ee ee 400 7,112 71 1,079 
aS SO eee ses hie eee 3 139 1 i? 
SS ea > ae Bee ee 387 946 5 by 
SS ee Fee ee Meter ee 19 a a 3 
, “CS <a > SPS ae 7, 383 48, 798 39 oH) 
SRE GS rte Ait pst Reteaals 40 1,014 19 25! 
nee ---—-5-Sebrie----- Abt-----1----- 134 ioe at ; 
Te ae. 2 eae i Sane 1 ‘ 1 1% 
Vérgin Islands..___.____...2..-_______._.. TATE TR 1 | ee ecatahle sal 
, ENS SS > eee ee eee 1, 064 16, 844 O4 1, 774 
po EET See eee a ee eee 62 1, 946 76 a) 
ES OO Se eee ea ee ee 216 8, 988 23 48 
i ga Pe IRS lag hile 30 | 550 13} io 
ES Se a IP See 38, 375 | 637, 602 5, 394 | 63, 304 
a 
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-TED TasLE 5- —IM MIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
RIL FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING APRIL, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO APRIL, 
1924, BY OCCUPATIONS 
Immigrant Emigrant 
Occupation | 
July, 1923, July, 192 
wa), April, 1924 to April, 1924 to 
= April, 1924 April, 1924 
»ssional: 
2 wee netiibeoenne= «0c anihdhe aoc co cagore — Ree Pe ae 61 U4 10 75; 
+45 wo a eS Sak Se a as aere 24 404 2 12 
a PO i Tena Lai ae mae 113 1, 774 11 279 
ao 7 BE S-: apne aepene 2 49 i 9 
Sadr ie cee... Bidens sec dbdab atpddenckhsbiebes- 140 3, 526 3 51 
Lm | EE a ne a 16 4, 352 18 241 
p< Oe ES ee Sa a a ee ae 21 199 3 38 
naa Literary amd scientifie persons.....__._...........-- 31 641 8 74 
1. 2 ES eS ce ES ape 60 1, 342 7 65 
— Officials (Gevernment)_.................--.-_.-__.- 47 483 12 134 
= eR nd EE TE LES 90 1, 085 13 74 
-- ee ae eS eee eee 19 352 12 43 
$987 Sea = Sane ae 275 3, 084 i) 212 
i a OR, NS SER 218 3, 511 | 24 319 
a A SR, FC Sree 1, 267 21, 696 143 a 609 
a _ SSS =. SS 
\ Skilled 
- aa naa ks oranda on oe ey-gecpiins 98 3, 375 21 156 
oy Peers eee rneeers ole 101 2, 456 15 159 
is ah ER RCRA A 105 3, 096 8 66 
pe. RIES bb a5. Sou cence ees nn cedonbuveosasben 7 og ee 2 
oan EE a Ss es ieee 8 Es eee + ae 
~ ES dl Sibebuc-comenpecs «+ 66 2, 637 10 83 
“ i dock Cub th AG 3 eee 15 448 3 38 
‘ Caspemtery Gna joiners... ....-.--..--2--..-...-----| 842 15, 024 36 430 
; 6 ER SESE ET SE SR apie aee ERS 2 be ee 2 2 
o Cigar Site aati RS Cpe es BAECS nyt “4 244 ya3) 276 
a RE Se el ST Ee St ne 3 a ee i 
Clerks amd accountamts..........._......-.-------- 1, 337 22, 741 | 74 790 
48 Dressmakers ____ Rhian : 155 3, 568 16 115 
a7 Engineers (locomotive, marine, and: stationary “aa 110 3, 200 i) 74 
”" 6 Furriers and fur workers. -.......................-- li 236 4 14 
. Gardeners... -_..-.. 4. aS IL eed 2D Ale te 42 1, 128 9 86 
2% Hat andieap makers.._..............-.1.--....___- 5 21) 1 3 
1 iron and steel workers.._................-......-... 121 7, 104 12 93 
ay oo ERE a RS TLS 2S | Se ee 20 421 | | yt ° 
5 6% Nd 5 elvln gh... en nncccrwanebbe <n - notes 10 cv ae 3 
ieee 8 ED 0 ili a RS AE RCS RABE 296 6, 176 28 207 
“ja EE ae eee a ee 364 7, 970 26 270 
1.67 MesOts le. 50..-..-22.. dass nny hbihildsidie dkiea 173 5, 081 10 144 
id Mechanies (not specified) - ake 348 7, 749 2A 188 
54 Metal workers (other than iron, steel, and tin) ___- 24 1, 069 2 19 
‘” as op Se dt. 3 SEincncieneqnr dhileges ap dejnn i} BP dincomenscmmes 76 
944 Milliners.___ SS ee ae wéihibiciet webdied 19 615 | 2 5 
96 I i Bald. on drornaddaneddcdinghng «cated 175 6, 643 145 745 
‘9 Paintersand glaziers..____.------____ sJcothnad 223 3, 594 il 108 
138 ECT RS ES es ae 5 318 1 3 
ME oe nod seine ctneny Linn ncowedcom 17 417 1 il 
re TTS ER Serre reer ei 65 | Se 23 
568 tind bioiihnn apenmnttotenepidaie anes -nn 100 1, 912 3 53 
rf Printers... ._. APSO SETS § ee OS 87 1, 589 9 44 
100 Saddiersand harnessmakers_--- == 12  * eee ts 1 
ae ST AS STU aS aE 130 2, 258 10 44 
63, 304 EET FESS RS ee Toes ae 109 4, 474 23 263 
I ll a + Tepe ae 39 907 1 16 
— GT a RRR oT Sa ae 25 531 i i? 
SS 5 RR Fa a a pe aE 153 408 30 282 
Tannerga@nd@ curriers_..____............ 2 i ncegimened > 5 
Textile workers (not specified)........ 17 454 47 43 
iS Ra Eo aa ean 24 3 a: 6 
Tehacse@erkers...5...........--...-05.4-2.-.-4..- i — UiBSERREEIG : i 
+ ae ew hnatiinemeodndite aga ions 5 345 2 ~ 
atch amd clock makers......... = 14 2 9 
Weaversand spinmers..........................-_- a 2, 647 12 | 354 
— ht ST Te! a SY a | SE . en 
Wood (not specified) __-------- 17 473 i 4 
GN aS 209 | 5, 179 13 150 
ES ee ee 5, 783 139, 837 659 5, 566 
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TaBLe 5.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEP, RTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING APRIL, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO APRIL 
1924, BY OCCUPATIONS—Concluded ' 
Immigrant Emigran|{ 
Occupation ~ 
July, 1923, | Ju 1923 
April, 1924 to April, 1924 te 
Ap! il, 1924 A I 024 
Miscellaneous 
BR RE REE: (Re Ree ene Spans Ae 114 1, 868 23 19 
a ES Ee oe Se 14 154 7 7 
Draymen, hackmen, and teamsters......_._._._____- 61 1, 615 2 
ES ee, Pee ree 931 25, 800 16 » 
EAR acenndnns definerdesedtubensedsncenpuse- 840 17, 865 122 1 311 
ncaa cbideiiln«seshubtihs ascssedeoues 245 2, 816 10 3 
Hotel = bailed ni NNE Ait Bia cnten>-o beat acre hiredianatse 23 178 2 % 
RR. AIRE Pr EY sire 8, 338 97, 886 2, 421 513 
> et ot AEC, SRR Sir TR epi ote 16 477 10 6% 
Merchants and dealers. -._.................-.-.----- 434 10, 200 194 2 1% 
I i ee nk ee a ane ewnaeeecne 1, 559 48, 775 218 1, 921 
Sep UUOOOUB Ske. 4.2... ck daieee<nescodns--- 1, 356 23, 891 199 3 ORS 
RT RESTRD 7s” SERRA SNS Ys * SSRN Ieee a 13, 931 231, 525 3, 224 | 40), 64 
No occupation (including women and children) -____-__- 17, 394 244, 544 1, 368 5 535 
be eee aeereterepee thre: er 38, 375 637, 602 5, 394 63, 30 
TaBLe 6.—STATUS OF THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED S71 ATR: 
UNDER THE PER CENT LIMIT ACT OF MAY 19, 1921, AS EXTENDED BY PUBLIc 
RESOLUTION No. 55, SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, APPROVED MAY 11, 1922, JULY}, 
1923, TO JUNE 4, iso 
: |\Admitted 
Maxi- P 
Admitted July 1, | Balane 
Country or region of birth mum tJune i-4,| ABBUal | i993, to 
monthly 1924 quota Tame 4 
quota 1924” = 
EE EO See Re ae ES 288 | 288 
Pe CED one So wdin nn wo gedibeinns---b-s 46 6 230 187 4) 
CS SEARS REI "ae ie Sy a See 8 aie, 7, 342 7, 342 
SS ES Ee SS ks aS oa SS eee 1, 563 1, 563 
ESS ESSE SSS, ee oe oy le PK. 302 302 
1 SESE a es Sapiens 8 -” Eien aie 5S bt OR 14, 357 14, 357 
1 ame 8 ORES "I SG Se 5 Sa 301 301 
kk EE eee eee) eee Ty RS 5, 619 5, 619 
EA SSS SoS SS SS RR Se 270 42 1, 348 968 +370 
RLS ORE SaaS a a  ” SS at ly 3, 921 3, 921 
RS ST IES "SS See eae gt SE ei: 71 62 § 
Aa ae” ane ie eS; ae ”-* aaa ae 1, 146 30 5, 729 5, 717 ? 
SS ES ER ASRS Rae T° Ss See _ & & Ae ee 67, 607 67, 607 
Great Britain, a ee eee Se 15, 468 j.-.......- 77, 342 77, 342 | ) 
tliat ERIE SE ASS ¢ ” SES pon ital 602 on 3, 063 | 
Sk ERLE TT SRE, =: ¢ RI: Sie 5 5 eee 5, 74 5, 747 | ) 
I en ee I Re ahinnnitlenite 75 35 | 14 
GS '* SSS aD St © | Se Se Sg re 42, 057 42, 057 
RE SS Co Seay Fe ee  * gapueez 1, 540 1, 540 
SS 5 A a oe ae ge eS 2, 629 2, - 
8 Se Se Ss ) eee ae 4g ee 92 
0 Se eee ees ee 2 3, 607 3, 607 
ARES SS GREER OS ie Sy | Se ee Sa i UU) eee 12, 202 12, 202 
Ss ee A an oI ee etwe % + eee 30, 977 30, 977 
AE See een eee aan 403 |.......... 2, 465 2, 465 | 
EE YY Se Se eee ae ie "> a Se 7,419 7,419 
, SS 7 eet | Ree * a eee 4, 881 }.......... 405 24, 405 
fF a ORS SRR Ce aE De Rahsaan 912 912 ) 
RE 3 a EE 2 ee es ee 4, 008 |........-- 042 20, 042 
acmermends Sa.........2, ed... ..., I. ...... 5.2. _ _) 3, 752 3, 752 
ON 2 i Se & ees: AR: - | aa 6, 426 6, 426 
1g |» Se SS eee) nn oe og SOE. 86 86 | 
ED lectins cnn c¢t ct Miwwenanccuhine | 57 57 
RARER RES Aes NY & RS Fae . See 882 882 ) 
ES Ss 5 EES S ERS Ree __ | 2, 654 2, 654 | ') 
YS) eS tee 2 es ae SE 92 92 
/ SESS 5 | ee Ea Sea Cee see 104 104 
Se Sarees + ae + AS, Se SEES 18 18 | ) 
A tic ‘heap oa Ses EE Ye SOP yt ee 121 121 ') 
Sees | Ye RE a: ee 279 279 
New Zealand and Pacific Islands eo eisascces<sh.e- 8 a 80 80 ) J 
ee ker eee he 71, 561 78 | 357,803 | 357,319 46 
1 Annual quota exhausted 
during 


tuecanent eal pies 
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cases for which quotas have been granted and admissions charged to the quo! 
have been deducted from the annual quota. 











IMMIGRATION 


Admittance of Wives and Children of “Nonquota”’ Immigrants 


LONG-CONTESTED case, decided May 26, 1924, by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, fixed the construction of 
the immigration acts of 1917 and 1921, in respect to the admis- 

sibility of the wives and minor children of admitted immigrants. 

Gittel and Israel Gottlieb were the wife and four-year-old child, 
respectively, of Solomon Gottlieb. Solomon was a Jewish rabbi 
who came from Palestine to the United States some 14 months before 
his wife and child came. He was duly admitted and, procuring a 
position, furnished support to his tatty until able to send passage 
money. On their arrival they were excluded because the quota 
from Palestine was full. On a writ of habeas corpus in the District 
Court of New York admission was ordered, whereupon an appeal 
was taken to the Circuit Court of Appeals. Judge Rogers went 
carefully into the case, examining the effect of the quota law of 1921 
on the basic law of 1917. The 1917 act provides that ministers or 
religious teachers and their legal wives and children under 16 are 
not subject to the exclusion clause of that act; this act not having 
been repealed by the act of 1921, an effort must be made to construe 
the limitations of the later act so as not to do violence to the act of 
1917. Rules for the construction of statutes were discussed, one of 
which was that absurd results should be avoided if possible. The 
conclusion was reached that Congress intended nothing by the act 
of 1921 that would “create a condition so unreasonable and absurd 
as to admit a minister while at the same time excluding the members 
of his family.”” The order of the court directing the release of the 
wife and child was therefore affirmed (285 Fed. 295). 

This decision was made a precedent in a number of cases involving 
similar and related conditions; but the Department of Labor was 
not satisfied with the ruling as a final determination and prosecuted 
an appeal to the Supreme Court. Here it was cpeiaden that the 
laws of 1917 and 1921 should be held as complemental, the provisions 
of the earlier act being “‘still fully operative and may be considered 
as though forming a part of the later act.’’ However, the phrasing 
of the law was said to be so definite as not to permit construction. 
The case was concededly “‘ one of peculiar and distressing hardships,” 
so that if a favorable conclusion were possible it would naturally 
be made use of; but an examination of the exceptions and qualifica- 
tions made it impossible to extend leniency to the case in hand, the 
limited scope of the exception relied upon ‘being plain, and no 
amount of discussion could make it plainer.” The limitation being 
what it was, any claim that it would be “absurd and unreasonable’”’ 
to bar wives and children of admitted persons could not have weight, 
“since the result we have stated necessarily follows from the plain 
words of the law, for which we are not at liberty to substitute a rule 
based upon other notions of policy or justice.” 

This decision clearly upheld the construction of law given it by 
the Department of Labor in its original finding, and exposed to the 
possibility of deportation a considerable number of admitted per- 
sons, wives and children of immigrants residing in this country, who 
had been admitted in obedience to the ruling of the courts below, 
but under notice that an appeal had been taken. However, Con- 
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gress in its closing session on June 7, provided for the continued 
residence in this country of such persons, “approximately § (0 
aliens who are now here and about 500 who are on the ocean.” 
resolution (H. J. Res. 283) lifting the ban against certain groups of 
such persons specified those heretofore admitted under a construc- 
tion of the act of 1921 ‘‘required by court decision.’’ This resolu- 
tion was signed by the President on the same day and is now being 
observed in the 2 a Ry col of the act of 1921. It may be added 
that the act of Congress of May 26, 1924, which takes effect on 
June 30, on the expiration of the act. of 1921, provides for the adinis- 
sion of the ‘‘unmarried children under 18 years of age, or the wife, 
of a citizen of the United States who resides therein at the time of 
the filing” of the required petition; also the wife and unmarried cliil- 
dren under 18 years of age of a minister, or of a professor of a college, 
etc., who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose of 
ing on his vocation, provided he has pursued the same cont inu- 
ously for two years immediately preceding the time of his applica- 
tion for admission. This permission is extended to the Sie and 
children whether they accompany him or follow to join him latcr. 





- 
— _ 


Immigration Into Canada for First Quarter of 1924 


following recent statistics on immigration into Canada are 
taken from the May, 1924, issue of the Labor Gazette of the 
Department of Labor of that country: 


IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1924 
































From Great 
: : From United} From otber — 
Period gy ey States countries Total 

First quarter, 1924: - 
SS Se Soe, a ee Sore ee weer a 1, 044 852 2, 446 4, 342 
February --_--__- ate Ek RS Aine crc 1, 865 999 3, 242 6, 106 
Sea. Sih) . Tevewort ...-. oe 5, 883 1,423 6, 126 13, 432 
6, 792 3,274 11,814 23, 880 
Fourth quarter, 1923... 12, 166 4, 266 139151 3,37 
First quarter, 1923... / 6, 983 3,027 3, 630 12, 640 
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FACTORY INSPECTION 





Indiana ! 


THe {Indiana Department of Women and Children reports as fol- 
lows in regard to its inspections and orders for the year ending 
September 30, 1923: 


Cities in which inspections were made 108 
Plants inspected 

Plants reinspected____-----_- Bin lass on dae Gate ie used @ 
Plants visited but not inspected 

Men employed in plants inspected____-_____ 

Women employed in plants inspected 

Boys 14 to 16 in plants inspected 

Girls 14 to 16 in plants inspected 

Girls 16 to 18 in plants inspected 

Children under 14 years of age ___ - 

Orders and recommendations issued ag med 
Orders and recommendations not complied with ____- 


Among the subjects covered by the orders were: Seating, lighting, 
ventilation, sanitation, general working conditions, hours, meal period, 
certificates, and prohibited occupations. 

Orders were issued to 121 out of 141 canneries in the fiscal year 
1922. Of the 91 canneries reported on for the following year, 50 
required no orders. 





Massachusetts 


HE report on the ee work of the Massachusctts a? ive t- 


ment of Labor and Industries for April, 1924, included the 


following: 


Mercantile inspections 
Mechanical inspections 
Inspections of building operations 
Investigations of industrial accidents__________-_-_--- 
Investigations in connection with home work 
Orders issued (mainly in regard to health and sanitary 
conditions and overtime employment of women and 
minors) seen rat igi 
he 35 
Verdicts of guilty secured __-__-_------- Bee ae ae 39 


The wages paid by employers to workers after they had complained 
to the department amounted to $1,219. 


—__—__—_—_—__—— ——_—____——. —_— $$ $$$ ye 








‘Indiana. Legislative Reference Bureau. Yearbook of the State of Indiana for the year 1923. Indian- 
apolis, 1924, p. 108. 
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Ohio ? 


SINCE the constitutional amendment to the workmen’s compeiis; 
tion act of Ohio went into effect on January 1, 1924, the field 
deputies of the division of workshops and factories of the State (.. 


partment of industrial relations have been devoting a great de: | «( 


their time to factory inspection in industrial centers and to acquaint. 
ing emplorsy with the newly adopted safety codes in order that sj} 
codes might be effectively enforced. 

Successful educational safety campaigns have been carried (1 jy 
the factories, workshops, and schools in some of the principal cities «; 
Ohio. It is planned to enlarge these activities as soon as the neve. 
sary funds are available 

n addition to fulfilling the new duties imposed upon it by ti 
recently established safety codes, the division has been ‘forging 
ahead’’ with its regular routine work. In April, 1924, the division 
officials made 3,255 inspections of factories and 758 inspections « 
mercantile establishments, a decrease of 110 in the former inspection, 
and - increase of 437 in the latter compared with the preceding 
month. 





Pennsylvania 


RECEN T statistics on the general inspection work of the Peiusy)- 

vania Department of Labor and Industry are here reproduce: 
from the May, 1924, issue of “Labor and Industry” published jy 
that department: 





March, 1924 

gg eclptcae anes iethais © Spey en ane paeeeaaee 4, 146 
ee ND od Sol sO ie edhe melee on 1, 462 
SSE RST EES Ee apy. ak | ne Be 1, 537 
meet renee id ee ia bak ica i ic 7, 145 
CNN fr ie msegumie aw eeinkn 1, 587 
peodeeutions authorised... 2. ose nnn eel OLE 20 
RS MOOG. on cmc muse Si csnba ance tte swid 865 
Orders complied with...........--- S3a0D BEUVER Jol 542 

2 Ohio. Department of Industriai Relations and Iadustrial Commission. Industrial Relatic:~. ‘)1) 


and May, 1924. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING 





HE data listed below reported by various State labor oflices are 
published in this issue of the Monrnity LaBor Review on 
the pages indicated. 

Connecticut.—Record of public employment offices, May, 1924, 
age 158. 

: Illinois —Employment statistics, April, 1924, pages 158 and 162. 

Indiana.—Employment office activities, year ending September 3, 
1923, page 159; inquiry into accidents to children illegally employed, 
page 127; inspection work for year ending September 30, 1923, 
age 241. 
| lowa.—Employment statistics, April, 1924, pages 160 and 164. 

Varyland.—Report on. volume of employment, May, 1924, page 
1605. . 
Massachusetts.—Average weekly earnings of males and females in 
manufacturing establishments, April, 1924, page 124; employment 
statistics for April, 1924, pages 160 and 166; factory inspection, 
April, 1924, page 241. 

New York.—Average weekly earnings in State factories, April, 
1924, page 124; employment statistics, April, 1924, page 167; fatal 
industrial accidents, May, 1924, page 195. 

Ohio.—Factory inspection, April, 1924, page 242. 

In April, 1924, the Department of Industrial Relations and the 
Industrial Commission of Ohio published the first number of a new 
monthly bulletin, Industrial Relations. The director of the depart- 
ment states in the issue of that month that the publication is an 
attempt ‘‘to relieve a long-felt want.” Through this channel 
statistical data will be made available from time to time in regard to 
the operations of the various divisions of the department, as will also 
information as to changes in rules and procedure, digests of opinions 
in technical compensation cases iecined by the State Di, pam ec 
commission and the courts. 

This monthly will be furnished on request to Ohio employers who 
have complied with the workmen’s compensation act, as well as to 
other persons who notify the department that they wish to be put 
on the mailing list. 

Pennsylwania.—Public employment office statistics, March, 1924, 
page 161; inspection work, March, 1924, page 242. 

Wisconsin.—Employment statistics for April, 1924, pages 161 
and 168. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR 





Industrial Notes from China 


"THE Chinese Economic Bulletin, April 19, 1924, a weekly pulilica- 

tion compiled by the Chinese Government Bureau of Econoini: 
Information at Peking contains the following items of information 
regarding labor: 

n union of woman workers.—An office has been opened jy 
the city of Canton for the purpose of registering women employ ed jy 
the city as waitresses, with a view to organizing a labor union »inong 
them. There are about 1,100 of these workers, and after most of 
them have registered a petition will be presented to the Goverinent 
for registration of the union. The waitresses are said to be bette 

aid than most of the woman workers, and as a result many girls 
ormerly employed in the textile and the silk factories have taken wp 
this work. ests all of the first-class teahouses and restaurauis 
now employ women. The hours of work are usually six or seve a 


ay. 

Strike of Peking painters.—The members of the painters’ wiion in 
Peking recently went on strike as a result of the cancellation by tle 
employers of an agreement resulting from a strike a few mouiis 
earlier and the dismissal of the leaders of the strike. An increase i: 
wages had been won by the first strike; demand is now made for 
further general increase in wages. 


Demand for the Eight-Hour Day 


A special report from Shanghai, dated May 18 and printed in the 
Christian Science Monitor (Boston), June 11, 1924, states that many 
thousands of Chinese laborers have met recently in Canton, Hankovw, 
and Tientsin to demand an eight-hour day. In Canton there was. 
paradein which 170,000 laborers, representing 160 labor unions, {00k 
part. Shortly before the opening of the labor-union conference t|i0: 
taking part in the demonstration were addressed by Dr. Sun Yat-se1, 
leader of the Kuomintang Party. Because of its sympathy with the 
aims of labor this party, it is considered, is tending to become thie 
Labor Party of China. 

Shanghai workers added to their demand for the 8-hour day 4 
recommendation that a national conference be held this year to dis 
cuss labor questions, including the abolition of child labor. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR OFFICIALS IN UNITED STATES 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘Bureaus of Labor, Range vanent Offices, Industrial Commissions, State Com- 
pensation Insurance Funds, Compensation Commissions, Minimum Wage 
Boards, Faetory Inspection Bureaus, and Arbitration and Conciliation Boards.) 


UNITED STATES 
Department of Labor: 
Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary. 
Hon. Edward J. Henning, Assistant Secretary. 
Hon. Robe Carl White, Second Assistant Secretary. 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics— 
Ethelbert Stewart, commissioner. 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
sureau of Immigration— 
W. W. Husband, commissioner general. 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of Naturalization— 
Raymond F. Crist, commissioner. 
Address: 1712 G. Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Children’s Bureau— 
Miss Grace Abbott, chief. 
Address: Twentieth Street and Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
Employment Service— 
Francis I. Jones, director general. 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Conciliation Service— 
Hugh L. Kerwin, director. 
Address: 1712 G. Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Women’s Bureau— 
Miss Mary Anderson, director. 
—_ Twentieth Street and Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, 
te 
United States Housing Corporation— 
Robert Wateon, director. 
Address: 200 New Jersey Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission: 
Mrs. Bessie P. Brueggeman, chairman. 
John J. Keegan. 
Charles H. Verrill. 
8. R. Golibart, jr., secretary. 
Edw. C. Ernst, medical director. 
8. D. Slentz, attorney. 
Robert J. Hoage, chief statistician. 
Address of commission: The Interior Building, Washington, D. C. 
‘nited States Railroad Labor Board: 
Ben W. Hooper, chairman. 
G. W. W. Hanger, vice chairman. 
Horace Baker. 
Edwin P. Morrow. 
J. H. Elliott. 
E. F. Grable. 
Samuel Higgins. ° 
W. L. McMenimen. 
A. O. Wharton. 
L. M. Parker, secretary. 
Robert F. Cole, assistant secretary. 
M. W. Hart, chief statistician. 


“H. Hf. Reed, superviser of dockets. 
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United States Railroad Labor Board- Concluded. 
Bureau No. 1— 
G. W. Berry, examiner. 
G. A. Cook, secretary. 
jureau No. 2— 
T. E. Bickers, examiner. 
Bureau No. 3— 
J. W. Walsh, examiner. 
C. J. Crawford, secretary. 
Address of board: Transportation Building, 608 South Dear},,,, 
Street, Chicago, Il. 


Alabama 
Child welfare commission: 
W. W. Brandon, ex efficio chairman, governor. 
Child welfare department— 
Miss Virginia Handley, director. 
Child-labor division— 
Esther Lee Rider, chief inspector. 
Address of commission: Montgomery. 
Compensation commissioner: 
Frank N. Julian, ex officio superintendent of insurance, Montgonicr 
United States Employment Service: 
(Vacancy) superintendent, Birmingham. 


Alaska 


Territorial mine inspector and ex officio labor commissioner: 
B. D. Stewart, Juneau. 


Arizona 
State inspector of mines: 
Tom C. Foster, Phoenix. 
United States Employment Service: 
A. L. Doolittle, Federal director for State, 121 North Second Aven 
Phoenix. 
Arkansas 
Bureau of labor and statistics: 
T. A. Wilson, commissioner. 
J. D. Newcomb, jr., chief boiler inspector. 
Address of bureau: State Capitol, Little Rock. 
Industrial welfare commission: 
T. Ae Wilson, ex officio chairman, commissioner bureau of labor «\:\\- 


ties. 
Mrs. M. A. P. MeCrary, Hot Spring 
Florence McRaven, secretary, 712 Parker Avenue, North Little lock 
F. E. Bayless, Warren. 
I. H. Nakdimen, Fort Smith. 
Address of commission: State Capitol, Little Rock. 
Mine inspection department: 
Jesse Redyard, State mine inspector, Fort Smith, 
sane, x Emp oyment Service: 
‘A. Wilson, Federal director for State, State Capitol, Little Rock 


" California 
Bureau of labor statistics: 


Walter G. Mathewson, commissioner, State Building, Civic Center, >a! 


Francisco. 
Industrial accident commission: 
John A. MecGilvray, chairman. 
John W. Carrigan. 
W. P. Ratliff, secretary. 
M. R. Gibbons, medical director. 
W. H. Pillsbury, attorney. 
State ———ae insurance fund: 
ark B. Day, manager. 
Address of commission: State Building, Civic Center, San Francis” 
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California—Concluded 


Industrial welfare commission : 
A. B. C. Dohrmann, chairman. 
Walter G. Mathewson. 
Henry W. Louis. 
Paul A. Sinsheimer. 
Mrs. Katherine Philips Edson, executive commissioner. 
Address of commission: State Building, Civic Center, San Francisco. 
Commission of immigration and housing: 
Most Rev. E. J. Hanna, D. D., president. 
G. B. Ocheltree, vice president. 
J. H. McBride, M. D. 
R. W. Kearney, attorney and executive officer. 
George S. Hollis, secretary. 
Address of commission: State Building, Civic Center, San Franci.co. 
United States Employment Service: 
Walter G. Mathewson, Federal director for State, State Building, Civic 
Center, San Francisco. 


Colorado 
Bureau of labor statistics: 
Carl 8. Milliken, secretary of state and ex officio labor commissioner. 
Carl DeLochte, deputy State labor commissioner and chief factory 
inspector. 
Address of bureau: Denver. 
Industrial commission: 
William I. Reilly, chairman. 
Thomas Annear. 
Joseph C. Bell. 
H. E. Curran, secretary. 
William F. Mowry, chief of claim department. 
State compensation insurance fund— 
Thomas P. Kearney, manager. 
Minimum wage commission— 
(Aceording to an act passed by the 1917 legislature and effective July 
20, 1917, the State industrial commission performs the duties of 
the minimum wage commission.) 
Address of commission: State Capitol Building, Denver. 


Connecticut 


Department of labor and factory inspection: 

Harry E. Mackenzie, commissioner, Hartford. 
State employment offices— 

Harry E. Mackenzie, commissioner, Hartford. 

Board of compensation commissioners: 
— M. Williams, chairman, room 4, county courthouse, Water- 

ury. 

Chas. Kleiner, 177 Church Street, New Haven. 
Edward T. Buckingham, 1024 Main Street, Bridgeport. 
Leo J. Noonan, 54 Church St., Hartford. 
Dr. James J. Donohue, Central Building, Norwich. 

State board of mediation and arbitration: 
Frank A. Hagarty, Hartford. 
Patrick F. McDonough, New Britain. 

Ps Patrick F. O’ Meara, New Haven. 

United States Employment Service: 
Harry E. Mackenzie, Federal director for State, Hartford. 


Delaware 
Labor commission : 
George B. Miller, chairman. 
John H. Hickey. . 
Thomas C. Frame, jr. 
seorge A. Hill. 
Miss Helen 8. Garrett. 
Miss Marguerite Postles, secretary. 
Address of commission: Wilmington. 
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Delaware—Concluded 


Labor commission—Concluded. 
Child-labor division— 
Charles A. Hagner, chief, Industrial Trust Building, Wilmington. 
Women’s labor division— 
Miss Marguerite Postles, assistant, Industrial Trust Building, \y;) 
mington. 
tor of canneries— 
Walter F. Keith, Smyrna. 
Industrial accident board: 
Walter O. Stack, president. 
Robert K. Jones. 
William J. Swain. 
Charles H. Grantland, secretary. 


Address of board: Statehouse, Dover, and Ford Building, Wil: inv. 


ton. 
Florida 
State labor inspector: 
R. L. Eaton, Monticello. 
Georgia 


Department of commerce and labor: 
H. M. Stanley, commissioner. 
I. L. Griffin, factory inspector. 
Address of department: Atlanta. 
Industrial commission: 
H. M. Stanley, chairman. 
George M. Napier, attorney general (ex officio). 
G. A. Paulk, representing employers. 
L. J. Kilburn, representing employees. 
Address of commission: Atlanta. 
United States Employment Service: 
H. M. Stanley, Federal director for State, 318 State Capitol, Atlan‘. 
_ 


Hawaii 
CITY AND COUNTY OF HONOLULU 


Industrial accident board: 
F. E. Steere, chairman. 
A. J. Campbell. 
A. J. Wirtz. 
M. MacIntyre. 
H. W. Laws. 
A. F. Schmitz, inspector. 
A. W. Nexsen, secretary. 
Address of board: 314-317 James Campbell Building, Honolulu 


COUNTY OF MAUI 

Industrial accident board: 

George Freeland, chairman, Lahaina, Maui. 

J. H. Gray, Wailuku, Maui. 

Dan T. Carey, Wailuku, Maui. 

Ralph H. Wilson, Wailuku, Maui. 

Walter A. Engle, Wailuku, Maui. ; 

Mrs. Frances 8. Wadsworth, inspector and secretary, Wailttku, Mui 


COUNTY QF HAWAII 
Industrial accident board: 
Bryon K. Baird, chairman. 
a Otto Rose. 
James Webster. 
Dr: H. B. Elliot. 
Gavin A. Bush. 


J. W. Bains, soma a 
Address of board: Hile. — 
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Hawati—Concluded 


COUNTY OF KAUAI 
ndustrial accident board: 
C. M. V. Foster, chairman, Lihue. 
J. M. Lydegate, Lihue. 
Fred Trowbridge, Kapaa. 
H. H. Bradie, Hanapepe. 
J. B. Fernandez, Kapaa. 
Idaho 
Industrial accident board: 
Lawrence ki. Worstell, chairman. 
C. E. Duffy. 
G. W. Suppiger. 
John D. Case, secretary. 
Address of board: Boise. 
‘tate insurance fund: 
W. D. Yager, St. Anthony. 
illinois 
Department of labor: 
George B. Arnold, director, State Capitol, Springfield. 
Division of factory inspection— 
W. H. Curran, chief inspeetor, 1543 Transportation Building, Chicago. 
Division of free employment offices— 
C. M. Crayton, State superintendent, State Capitol, Springfield. 
Division of private employment agencies— 
John J. McKenna, chief inspector, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
General advisory board (for the Iilinois Free Employment Offices) : 
Prof. F. S. Deibler, chairman, Evansten. 
Dr. A. H. R. Atwood, seeretary (representing employers), Chicago. 
Oscar G. Mayer (representing employees). 
John H. Walker (representing employees). 
Agnes Nestor (representing employees). 
R. D. Cahn, statistician in charge, 116 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Industrial conunission: 
William M. Seanlan, chairman. 
John J. Brenholt, Jr. (representing employers). 
John B. French (representing employers). 
James Short (representing employees) . 
C. A. Pense (representing employees). 
Walter F. Rohm, secretary. 
Dr. Latham, medical director. 
Address of commission: 303-318 City Hall Square Building, Chicago. 
Inited States Employment Service: 
Dr. A. H. R. Atwood, Federal director for State, Chicago. 


Indiana 
ndustrial Board: 
Thomas F. Roberts, chairman. 
Charles Fox. 
Thomas Riley. 
Eph P Dailey. 
Henry L. Humrichouser. 
Mabel Gray, secretary. 
Address of board: Room 431, Statehouse, Indianapolis. 
Department of factories, buildings, and workshops: 
James E. Reagin, chief inspector, room 413, Statehouse, Indianapolis. 
Department of boilers: 
B. W. Bissell, chief inspector {alse locomotive boiler inspector for the 
Public Service Commission), room 413, Statehouse, Indianapolis. 
Department of women and children: 
Mrs. aa Tomlin Hoop, director, room 416, Statehouse, Indian- 
apolis. 
Department of mines and mining: 
; Cairy Littlejohn, chief inspector, room 411, Statehouse, Indianapolis. 
Vnited States Employment Service: 
Thomas A. Riley, Federal director for State, 413 Statehouse, Indian- 


apolis. 
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Towa 
Bureau of labor statistics: 
A, L. Urick, commissioner. 
Free employment bureau— 
George B. Albert, clerk. 
Address of bureau: Des Moines. 
State bureau of mines: 
W. E. Holland, inspector first district, Albia. 
R. °T. Rhys, inspector second district, Ottumwa. 
Edward Sweeney, inspector third district, Des Moines. 
L._E. Stamm, secretary, Des Moines. 
Workmen’s compensation service: 
A. B. Funk, industrial commissioner. 
Ralph Young, deputy commissioner. 
Ray M. Spangler, secretary. 
Dr. Oliver J. Fay, medical counsel. 
Address of service: Statehouse, Des Moines. 
United States Employment Service: 
A. L. Urick, Federal director for State, 123 Courthouse, Des Moines. 






Kansas 
Court of industrial relations: 
Judge J. H. Crawford, presiding judge. 
Judge Henderson S. Martin. 
Judge Joseph H. Taggart. 
Clyde O. Tresner, Clerk. 
Address: Statehouse, Topeka. 
Free employment office, Statehouse, Topeka. 
Mine inspection department— 
Leon Besson, chief mine inspector, Pittsburg. 
Division of women and children— 
Miss Alice K. McFarland, director women’s work, Topeka. 
United States Employment Service: 
J. H. Crawford, Federal director for State, Statehouse, Topeka. 


Unit 


Dep 
Kentucky 


Department of agriculture, labor, and statistics: 
Clell Coleman, commissioner, Frankfort. 
George Schneider, State labor inspector, 219 South Sixth Street, |ouis 


ville. 
Mrs. Evelyn Brown Rodman, State labor woman inspector, 219 South 
Sixth t, Louisville. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
Alvis 8. Bennett, chairman. 
R. T. Kennard. 
Joseph M. Lee. 
Forrest G. Fields, secretary. 
Address of board: Frankfort. 
United States Employment Service: 
Clell Coleman, Federal director for State, Frankfort. 


Louisiana 


Bureau of labor and industrial statistics: 
“a: E. Wood, commissioner, suite 636, Audubon Building, \ew 
leans. ' 


Office of factory in r of Orleans Parish: 
Carmelite Janvier, room 28, City Hall, New Orleans. 


United States Employment Service: 
Frank E. Wood, Federal director for State, New Orleans. 


Maine 


Department of labor and industry: 
_. Roscoe A. Eddy, commissioner, Statehouse, Augusta. 
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Maine—Concluded 


Industrial accident commission: 
Arthur L. Thayer, chairman. 
Donald D. Garcelon, associate legal member. 
Wilbur D. Spencer (ex officio), insurance commissioner. 
Roscoe A. Eddy (ex officio), labor commissioner. 
Annie M. Chase, clerk. 
Address of commission: Augusta. 
State board of arbitration and conciliation: 
Frank H. Ingraham, chairman, Rockland. 
John 8. Harlow, Dixfield. 
William T. Hinckley, secretary, 178 Forrest Avenue, Bangor. 


Maryland 


Commissioner of labor and statistics: 
J. Knox Insley, M. D., commissioner, St. Paul and Saratoga Streets, 
Baltimore. 
State industrial accident commission: 
Robert H. Carr, chairman. 
Joseph B. Harrington. 
Geo. Louis Eppler. 
A. E. Brown, secretary. 
Miss R. O. Harrison, director of claims. 
Dr. Robert P. Bay, chief medical examiner. 
State accident fund— 
James E. Green, superintendent. 
Address of commission: 741 Equitable Building, Baltimore. 
United States Employment Service: 
H. F. Baker, Federal director for State, Garrett Building, Baltimore. 


Massachusetts 


Department of labor and industries: 
E. Leroy Sweetser, commissioner. 
Miss Ethel M. Johnson, assistant commissioner. 
Associate commissioners (exercising also the functions formerly vested 
in the board of conciliation and arbitration and the minimum wage 
commission)— 
Edward Fisher, chairman. 
Herbert P. Wasgatt. 
Samuel Ross. 
Division of industrial safety— 
John P. Meade, director. 
Division of statistics (including public employment offices) — 
Roswell F. Phelps, director. 
Division of standards— 
Francis Meredith, director. 
Division of minimum wage— 
Ethel M. Johnson, acting director. 
Address of department: Room 473, Statehouse, Boston. 
Industrial accident board: 
William W. Kennard, chairman. 
Frank J. Donahue. 
David T. Dickinson. 
Joseph A. Parks. 
Chester E. Gieason. 
John H. Cogswell. 
Emma Fall Schofield. 
Robert E. Grandfield, secretary. 
Francis D. Donoghue, M. D., medical adviser. 
Address of board: Room 272, Statehouse, Boston. 
United States Employment Service: 
E. Leroy Sweetser, Federal director for State, 473 Statehouse, Boston. 
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Michigan 


Department of labor and industry: 
James A. Kennedy, chairman. 
Thomas B. Gloster. 
Carl Young. 
Fred 8S. Johnson, secretary. 
Address of department: Lansing. 
State accident fund: 
William T. Shaw, manager, Lansing. 
United — Employment Service: 
Perry J. Ward, Federal director for State, 306 Owen Building, Detroj; 


Minnesota 
Industrial commission: 
Henry McColl, chairman. 
J. D. Williams. 
F. A. Duxbury. 
John P. Gardiner, secretary. 
Division of workmen’s compensation— 
F. E. Hoffmann, chief. 
Division of accident prevention— 
David R. Henderson, chief. 
Division of boiler inspection— 
George Wilcox, chief. 
Division of women and children— 
Louise Schutz, superintendent. 
Address of commission: 612 Bremer Arcade, St. Paul. 
United States Employment Service: 
J. D. Williams, Federal director for State, 612 Bremer Arcade, St. Pay), 


Mississippi 


Department of State factory inspection: 
A. B. Hobbs, factory inspector, Jackson. 


Missouri 
Bureau of labor statistics: 
Frark Middleton, commissioner, Jefferson City. 
Department of industrial inspection: 
Mrs. Alice Curtice yer-Wing, Fullerton Building, St. Louis. 
United States Employment Service: 
Heber Nations, Federal director for State, Jefferson City. 


Montana 


Department of agriculture, labor, and industry: 
Chester C. Davis, commissioner, Helena. 
Industrial accident board: 
Jerome G. Locke, chairman. 
G. P. Porter, State auditor and (ex officio) commissioner of insurance 
Chester C. Davis, commissioner of agriculture, labor, and industry, and 
(ex officio) treasurer of board. 
W. B. McLaughlin, secretary. 
Thomas C. Patrick, chief accountant. 
Address of board: Helena. 
Bureau of safety inspection— 
J. R. Hartley, boiler and safety inspector, Frwy 
J. H. Bondy, boiler and safety inspector, Great Falls. 
Floyd F. Johnson, boiler and safety inspector, Butte. 
John T. Taylor, boiler and safety inspector, Helena. 
a Maxwell, quartz mine and safety inspector, Butte. 
nore Griffin, coal mine and safety inspector, Helena. 
United States 5 m loyment Service: 
ne, Federal director for State, department of agric\- 
ony labor, and industry, Helena. 
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Nebraska 


Department of labor: 
Luther B. Frye, secretary of labor and compensation commissioner. 
State Capitol, Lincoln. 
United States Employment Service: 
. Luther B. Frye, Federal director for State, State Capitol, Lincoln. 












N evada 


Office of labor commissioner: 

Frank.W. Ingram, labor commissioner, Carson City. 
Industrial commission; 

Dan J. Sullivan, chairman. 

John M. Gray. 

Frank W. Ingram. 

Dr. Donald Maclean, chief medical adviser. 

Address of commission: Carson City. 

Inspector of mines: 

A. J. Stinson, Carson City. 
United States Employment Service: 
Frank W. Ingram, Federal director for State, Carson City. 


















New Hampshire 
Bureau of labor: 
John 8. B. Davie, commissioner, Concord. 
Bion L. Nutting, factory inspector, Concord. 
Herbert O. Prime, factory inspector, Laconia. 
Mary R. Chagnon, factory inspector, Manchester. 
State board of conciliation and arbitration: 
Dr. A. W. Mitchell (representing public), Epping. 
George A. Tenney (representing manufacturers), Claremont. 
Michael F. Connolly (representing labor), Manchester. 
United States Employment Service: 
John 8. B. Davie, Federal director for State, Concord. 

















New Jersey 
Department of labor: 
Andrew F. McBride, commissioner. 
Bureau of general and structural inspection— 
Charles H. Weeks, deputy commissioner. 
Bureau of hygiene, sanitation, and mine inspection— 
John Roach, deputy commissioner. 
Bureau of electrical and mechanical equipment— 
Rowland H. Leveridge, chief. 
Bureau of industrial statistics— 
Lillian Erskine, chief. 
Bureau of engineers’ license, steam roller, and refrigerating plant inpection— 
Joseph F. Scott, chief. 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation— 
Andrew F. McBride, commissioner. 
William E. Stubbs, deputy commissioner and secretary. 
Harry J. Goas, deputy commissioner. 
— (vacaney), deputy commissioner. 
Charles E. Corbin, deputy commissioner. 
Bureau of employment— 
Russell J. Eldridge, director. 
Address of department: State Capitol, Trenton. 
United States Employment Service: 
Andrew f ‘ Me Bride, Federal director for State, Trenton. 




























New Mezico 





Mine inspector: 
W. W. Risdon, Albuquerque. 
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New York 
Department of Labor: 
Bernard L. Shientag, industrial commissioner. 
Richard J. Cullen, deputy commissioner. 
Sara McPike, secretary. 
Address of department: 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New \ (;; 
Industrial board— 
John D. Higgins, chairman. 
Frances Perkins. 
Richard H. Curran. i 
Address of board: 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Bureau of research, investigation, and information— 
E. B. Patton, chief statistician, Albany. 
Bureau of Inspection— 
James L. Gernon, director, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New yop; 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation— 
James E. Donahoe, director. 
Dr. Raphael Lewy, chief medical examiner. 
Address of bureau: 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York 
Division of self-insurance— 


James A. Fitzgerald, director, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 


Bureau of industrial relations— 
James A. Corcoran, acting director, Albany. 
Division of employment— 
Richard A. Flinn, ehief, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New Yor: 
Division of aliens— 
Lillian R. Sire, director, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Bureau of women in industry— 
Miss Nelle Swartz, chief, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New Yor! 
Bureau of research and codes— 
Division of industrial eode— 
Thomas C. Ejipper, industrial code referee. 
Division of industrial hygiene— 
Dr. Leland E. Cofer, director. 
Address of bureau: 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York 
State insurance fund— 
Leonard W. Hatch, manager, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
United States Employment Service: 


Bernard L. Shientag, Federal director for State, 124 East Twenty- 


eighth Street, New York. 
North Carolina 


Department of labor and printing: 
M. L. Shipman, commissioner, Raleigh. 
United States Employment Service: 
M. LL. Shipman, Federal director for State, Raleigh. 


North Dakota 


Department of iculture and labor: 

Joseph A. Kitchen, commissioner, Bismarck. 
Workmen’s compensation bureau: 

Joseph A. Kitchen, chairman. 

S. S. McDonald. 

S. A. Olsness (ex officio). 

G. N. Livdahl. 

R. E. W 3 

Charles J. Haugh, secretary. 

Address of bureau: Bismarck. 

Minimum wage commission: 

Dorothy Blanding, secretary, Bismarck. 
State-Federal Employment Service: 

Joseph A. Kitchen, Federal director for State, Bismarck. 
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Ohio 
Department of industrial relations: 
H. R. Witter, director. 
Industrial commission— 
T. J. Duffy, chairman. 
J. D. Clark. 
Rose Moriarty. 
H. R. Witter, secretary. 
Division of workmen’s compensation— 
J. H. Lamneck, assistant director, department of industrial relations, 
chief: 
H. L. Rebrassier, supervisor of claims. 
Evan I. Evans, supervisor of actuarial division. 
W. A. Harman, auditor and statistician. 
Dr. T. R. Fletcher, chief medical examiner. 
Division of labor statistics (including free employment service)— 
O. W. Brach, chief. 
Division of factory inspection— 
T. P. Kearns, chief. 
Division of boiler inspection and examiner of steam engineers— 
C. O. Myers, chief. 
Division of mines— 
Jerome Watson, chief. 
Address of department: Columbus. 
United States Employment Service: 
O. W. Brach, Federal director for State, Columbus. 


Oklahoma 
Department of labor: 
Claude E. Connally, commissioner, Oklahoma City. 
Board of arbitration and conciliation: 
Claude E. Connally, chairman, Oklahoma City. 
= Murphy, assistant commissioner of labor, secretary, Oklahoma 
ity. 
O. L. Martin, Hanna. 
John Cooper, Maysville. 
Bert M. Draper, Claremore. 
L. N. Trieb, Sapulpa. 
James Templeton, Hartshorne. 
Orlando B. Swain, Okmulgee. 
Industrial commission: 
Harry C. Myers, chairman. 
Mrs. F. L. Roblin. 
Edgar Fenton. 
A. E. Bond, secretary. 
Address of commission: State Capitol, Oklahoma City. 
United States Employment Service: 
a E. Connally, Federal director for State, State Capitol, Oklahoma 
sity. 
Oregon 
Bureau of labor: 
C. H. Gram, commissioner and factory inspector, Salem. 
W. H. Fitzgerald, deputy commissioner, 501 Courthouse, Portland 
Board of inspectors of child labor: 
Stephen G. Smith, chairman, 65-67 Broadway, Portland. 
Mrs. Sarah A. Evans, Portland. 
Miss Pauline Kline, Corvallis. 
Mrs. A. M. Grilley, Portland. 
Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, secretary, 646-648 Courthouse, Portland. 
Industrial welfare commission: 
G. Y. Harry, chairman. 
Miss Adelia Prichard. 
(Vacancy). 
Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, secretary and inspector. 
Address of commission: 646-648 Courthouse, Portland. 
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Oregon—Concluded 


State industrial accident commission: 
D. A. Elkins, chairman. 
E. E. Bragg. 
William A. Marshall. 
Dr. F. H. Thompson, medical adviser. 
Address of commission: Salem. 
State board of conciliation: 
William F. Woodward, chairman, Wood-Lark Building, Portland. 
John K. Flynn. 
Otto R. Hartwig, secretary, 413 Steck Exchange Building, Portland. 
United a he Rig deans Service: 
itzgerald, Federal direetor and zone clearance officer, 5() 
* ieee Portland. 


Pennsylvania 


Department of labor and industry: 
Royal Meeker, secretary. 
Industrial board— 
Royal Meeker, chairman. 
Mrs. Samuel Semple. 
Jos. H. Willits. 
David Williams. 
(Vacancy). 
Cyril Ainsworth, secretary. 
Bureau of inspection— 
John H. Walker, chief 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation— 
W. H. Horner, director. 
Bureau of industrial relations— 
Matthew P. Frederick, chief. 
Bureau of employ ment— 
R. J. Peters, director. 
Bureau of rehabilitation— 
S. S. Riddle, chief. 
Bureau of statistics— 
Carl Beasor, director. 
Address of department: Keystone Building, Harrisburg. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
T. Henry Walnut, chairman. 
Paul W. Houck. 
John L. Morrison. 
Lee Solomon, secretary. 
Address of board: Keystone Building, Harrisburg. 
State workmen’s insuranee fund: 
Gabriel H. Moyer, manager, Harrisburg. 
United States Employment Service: 
Robert J. Peters, Federal director for State, Harrisburg. 


Philippine Islands 


Bureau of labor (under department of commerce and communications) : 
Hermenegildo Cruz, director, Manila. 


Porto Rico 


Department of iculture and labor: 
Carlos E. Chard6n, commissioner. 
Bureau of labor— 
Antonio Arroyo, chief. 
Address of department: San Juan. 
Workmen’s relief commission: 
R. Cintrén Lastra, chairman. 
Luis Villaronga, permanent member. 
José Coll Vidal. 
Joaquim A. Becerril. 
P. Rivera Martinez. 
Ramon Montaner, administrative secretary. 
Address of commission: San Juan. 
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Rhode Island 
Bureau of labor: 
George H. Webb, commissioner, Statehouse, Providence. 
fice of factory inspectors: 
J. Ellery Hudson, chief inspector, Statehouse, Providence. 
Board of labor (for the adjustment of labor disputes) : 
George H. Webb, commissioner of labor, chairman. 
Edwin O. Chase (representing employers). 
William C. Fisher (representing employers). 
Albert E. Hohler (representing employees). 
John H. Powers (representing employees). 
Christopher M. Dunn, deputy commissioner of labor, secretary. 
Address of board: Providence. 
Inited States Employment Service: 
George H. Webb, Federal director for State, Statehouse, Providence. 


South Carolina 


Department of agriculture, commerce, and industries: 
B. Harris, commissioner. 
Address of department: Columbia. 
Board of conciliation and arbitration: 
B. E. Geer, chairman, Greenville. 
W. H. MeNairy, Dillon. 
H. E. Thompson, secretary, Batesburg. 


South Dakota 


fice of industrial commissioner: ! 
Irwin D. Aldrich, ex officio industrial commissioner, Pierre. 
8S. A. Travis, deputy commissioner. 
Department of immigration: 
Irwin D. Aldrich, commissioner, Pierre. 
nited States Employment Service: 
Charles MeCaffree, Federal director for State, Sioux Falls. 


Tennessee 
Department of labor: 
Ed. M. Gillenwaters, commissioner, Nashville. 
Ben Feldman, secretary, Nashville. 
Division of factory inspection— 
M. F. Nicholson, chief inspector, Nashville. 
Division of mines 
O. P. Pile, chief inspector, Cowan. 
Division of hotel inspection— 
Sam I. Bolton, inspector, Nashville. 
Division of workmen’s compensation— 
Harry L. Nelson, superintendent, 2211 Pierce Avenue, Nashville 
Jnited States Employment Service: 
J. A. Porter, special agent, Knoxville. 





Texas 
Bureau of labor statistics: 
Joseph 8. Myers, commissioner. 
Robt. B. Gragg, chief deputy. 
C. E. Mick, statisticia. and secretary. 
Address of bureau: Austin. 
ndustrial accident board: 
J. H. Fowler, chairman. 
J. M. Pittillo. 
J. E. Proctor. 
E. B. Barnes, secretary. 
Address of board: Austin. 
hited States Employment Service: 
W. S. orge, special agent, Chamber of Commerce Building, Fort 
h. 


Wort 





'Administers workmen’s compensation act. 
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Utah 
Industrial commission: 
O. F. McShane, chairman. Indust 
Wm. M. Kner:. 


Nephi L. Morris. 
Carolyn I. Smith, secretary. 
State insurance fund— 
C. A. Caine, mamager. 
Address of commission: State Capitol, Salt Lake City. 


Vermont . 
Office of commissioner of industries: E 
John 8S. Buttles, commissioner, Montpelier. , 
State board of conciliation and arbitration: : 
Henry C. Brislin, Rutland. y 
Ashley J. Goss, Danville. " 
Hugh J. M. Jones, Montpelier. 
Virginia C 


Bureau of labor and industrial statistics: 
John Hopkins Hall, jr., commissioner. 
A. G. Lueas, chief mine inspector. 
John Gribben, chief factory inspector. mT 

Division of women and children— Unite 
Miss Emma F. Ward, director. 
Address of bureau: Richmond. 

Industrial commission: 

C. G. Kizer, chairman. 


Richard F. Beirne. Office 
Bolling H. Handy. og 
A. C. Smith, secretary. . Child 


Address of commission: Box 1794, Richmond. 
United States Employment Service: 
John Hopkins Hall, jr., Federal director for State, State Capitol, , 
Richmond. Work: 
Washington 
Department of labor and industries: 
Kenneth Durham, director. 
, Supervisor of industrial insurance and medical aii. 
H. L. Hughes, supervisor of safety. 
H. P. Everest, supervisor of industrial relations. 
Mrs. Delphine M. Johnson, supervisor of women in industry. 
F. A. Bird, M. D., chief medical adviser. 
F. W. Harris, industrial statistician. 
Frances L. Whiting, secretary. 
Industrial welfare committee— Minis 
Kenneth Durham, chairman, director of labor and industries. » 
, supervisor of industrial insurance and medical aid. ‘ 
F. W. Harris, industrial statistician. ; 
H. P. Everest, supervisor of industrial relations. 
Mrs. Delphine M. Johnson, executive secretary, supervisor of women 
in industry. 
Address of department: Olympia. 
United States Employment Service: 
yf ome . Carpenter, Federal director for State, 421 Federal Building, 
pokane. 





Unite: 





Comn 


West Virginia Feder 
Bureau of labor: I 
George F. Daugherty, commissioner, Charleston. 
State compensation commissioner: 
Lee Ott, commissioner. 
J. E. Brown, secretary. 
J. W.. Smiley, actuary. Minis 
R. H. Walker, chief medical examiner. I 
Address: Charleston. 
United States Employment Service: ~ 
| G. F. Daugherty, Federal director for State, Charleston. P 
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Wisconsin 
Industrial commission : 
Fred M. Wilcox, chairman 
R. G. Knutson. 
L. A. Tarrell. 
A. J. Altmeyer, secretary. 
Safety and sanitation department— 
R. McA. Keown, engineer. 
Workmen’s compensation department— 
F. T.. McCormick, chief examiner 
Employment department— 
R. G. Knutson, director, ex officio. 
Apprenticeship department— 
Walter F. Simon, supervisor. 
Women’s department— 
Miss Maud Swett, director, room 809, Manufacturer’s Home Building 
Milwaukee. 
Child labor department— 
Taylor Frye, director. 
Statistical department— 
Orrin A. Fried, statistician. 
Address of commission: Madison. 
United States Employment Service: 
R. G. Knutson, Federal director for State, State Capitol, Madison. 


W yoming 


Office of commissioner of labor and statisties: 
Frank Clark, commissioner, Capitol Building, Cheyenne. 
Child labor board: 
Frank Clark, chairman. 
Lewis G. Tidball. 
Dr. G. M. Anderson. 
Workmen’s compensation department (under State treasurer’s office) : 
J. M. Snyder, State treasurer. 
C. B. Morgan, deputy treasurer. 
Arthur Calverley, assistant deputy and department manager. 
Address of department: Cheyenne. 
United States Employment Service: 
Frank Clark, Federal director for State, Cheyenne. 





ARGENTINA 
Ministry of the Interior (address, Buenos Aires) : 
National labor department— 
Dr. Luis C. Dareia, president. 
AUSTRALIA 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics? (address, Melbourne) : 
C. H. Wickens, Commonwealth statistician. 


AUSTRIA 
Federal Statistical Office (address, Vienna): 


Labor statistics division— 
Dr. Walter Briesky, vice president. 


BELGIUM 
Ministry of Industry and Labor (address, 12 Rue Lambermont, Brussels) : 


Labor Office— 
A. Julin, director general. 








: Publishes annual reports on labor and industrial statistics. 
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BOLIVIA 
Ministry of Promotion (address, La Paz). 
BRAZIL 


Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce (address, Rio de Janeiro)- 
Dr. Miguel Calmon du Pin e Almeida, minister. 


BULGARIA 


Ministry of Commerce, Industry, and Labor (address, Rue Alabinska 48, Sofia). 


Labor section— 
Dimitri Nikoloff, chief. 
CANADA ~ 


Department of Labor: 

Hon. James Murdock, minister. 

H. H. Ward, deputy minister. 

Gerald H. Brown, assistant deputy minister. 

R. A. Rigg, director of employment service. 

A. W. Crawford, director of technical education. 

S. T. Bastedo, superintendent of Dominion Government annuities 
Address of department: Ottawa, Ontario. 


Alberta 
Bureau of labor: 
W. Smitten, commissioner. 
F. W. Hobson, chief boiler inspector. 
H. M. Bishop, chief factory inspector. 
John T. Stirling, chief mine inspector. 
Address of bureau: Edmonton. 
‘Government employment bureau: 
William Carnill, superintendent, Calgary. 
W. G. Paterson, superintendent, Edmonton. 
Thos. Longworth, superintendent, Lethbridge. 
J. W. Wright, superintendent, Medicine Hat. 
A. A. Colquhoun, superintendent, Drumheller. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
John T. Stirling, chairman. 
Walter F. McNeil. 
James A. Kinney. 
Frederick D. Noble, secretary. 
Address of board: Edmonton. 


British Columbia 
Department of labor: 
~ Hon. A. M. Manson, minister, Victoria. 
J. D. McNiven, deputy minister, Victoria. 
Robert J. Stewart, chief factories inspector, Vancouver. 
Employment service— 
J. H. MeVety, general superintendent, Vancouver, 
Minimum wage board— 
J. D. MeNiven, deputy minister of labor, chairman. 
Mrs. Helen G, McGill. 
Thomas Mathews. 
Miss Mabel Agnes Cameron, secretary. 
Address of board: Parliament Building, Victoria, 
Workm::n’s compensation board: 
E. 8. H. Winn, chairman. 
Parker Williams. 
Hugh Gilmore. 
F. W. Hinsdale, secretary. 
Address of board: Board of Trade Building, Vancouver. 
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Manitoba 


Bureau of labor: 
Hon. W. R. Clubb, minister of public works. 
Edward McGrath, ‘secretary. 
Arthur Mac Namara, chief inspector. 
Fair wage board— 
D. L. McLean, deputy minister of public works, chairman. 
A. A. Young. 
E. Claydon. 
Walter Owens. 
A): C. Hardin. 
Minimum wage board— 
eo. N. Jackson, chairman. 
Mrs. Edna M. Nash. 
James Winning. 
Address of bureau: 332 Parliament Building, Winnipeg. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
. G. Wilson, commissioner. 
R. 8. Ward. 
G. E. Carpenter. 
N. Fletcher, secretary. 
Address of board: Winnipeg. 


New Brunswick 


Workmen’s compensation board: 
J. A. Sinclair, chairman. 
F. C. Robinson. 
J. L. Sugrue. 
Address of board: Post-office box 1422, St. John. 
Inspection of factories and hotels: 
John Kenney, St. John. 


Nova Scotia 


Department of public works and mines: 

Hon. E. H. Armstrong, minister. 

Thos. J. Brown, deputy minister. 

ay > Ring, factory inspector. 

dress of department: Halifax. . 

Workmen’s compensation board: 

V. J. Paton, K. C., chairman. 

Fred W. Armstrong, vice chairman. 

John T. Joy. 
, Address of board: Halifax. 
Kmployment service: 

C. J. Cotter, superintendent men’s division, Halifax. 

Miss L. M. King, superintendent women’s division, Halifax. 


Ontario 
Department of labor: 
Hon. Dr. Forbes Godfrey, minister. 
James H. H. Ballantyne, deputy minister. 
D. M. Medcalf, chief inspector of steam boilers. 
James T. Burke, chief inspector of factories, shops, and office buildings. 
J. M. Brown, chairman stationary and hoisting engineers’ board. 
Employment service— 
H. C. Hudson, general superintendent, Ontario offices. 
Address of department: Spadina House, Toronto. 
Minimum wage board: 
Dr. J. W. MacMillan, chairman. 
i G, Set 
Lydia Parsons. » 
ae Stephens. 


spy of teeaed: Spadina House, Toronto. 
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Workmen’s compensation board: 
Samuel Price, chairman. 
Henry J. Halford, vice chairman, 
George A. Kingston, commissioner. . 
N. B. Wormith, secretary. L 
T. Norman Dean, statistician. 
F. W. Graham, claims officer. 
W. E. Struthers, medical officer. L 
D. E. Bell, medical officer. 
J. M. Bremner, medical officer. V 

Address of board: 66 Temperance Street, Toronto. 


Quebec 


Department of public works and labor: Depart 
Hon. Antonin Galipeault, K. C., minister, Quebec. ( 
Louis Guyon, deputy minister, and chief inspector of industrial ¢<(.)- 
lishments and Sable buildings, 63 Notre Dame Street east, Montres| 
Joseph Ainey, general superintendent, employment service, 63 \oty 
Dame Street east, Montreal. * 
Alfred Robert, fair wages officer and deputy chief inspector, 63 Notre Minis' 
Dame Street east, Montreal. L 
Felix Marois, registrar of board of conciliation and arbitration, Par\is- 
ment Buildings, Quebec. 





Saskatchewan Minis 
Bureau of labor and industries: a 
Thomas M. Molloy, commissioner. 
T. Withy, chief factory inspector. 
E. Pierce, mine inspector. Minis 
Government employment branch— 
G. E. Tomsett, general superintendent. G 
Address of bureau: Regina. 
Minimum wage board: 
W. F. Dunn, chairman, Moose Jaw. 
Mrs. Austin Bothwell, Regina. Minis 
Mrs. William Allen, Moose Jaw. ae 
J. A. Regan, Regina. 
T. Reynolds, Saskatoon. 
Thomas M. Molloy, commissioner of labor, secretary, Regina. 


. CHILE 
Ministry of Indtistry and Public Works (address, Santiago) : 
Labor office— 
Sr. Moisés Poblete T., director. 
CHINA 
A department of labor is under consideration, but the organization has not 
progressed sufficiently at this time to give any details. 
yeeros Minis 
Ministry of Public Works (address, Bogota) : [ 
Dr. Aquilino Villegas, minister. 
COSTA RICA 
Ministry of Public Works (address, San Jose): 


Carlos Volio, minister. Minis 
CUBA 


Secretariat of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor (address, Habana): 
Immigration, land settlement, and labor section— 
r. Gustavo de Aranguren, chief. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ministry of Social Welfare * (address, Valdstynska, 10, Prague, III). 
Ministry of Public Works‘ (address, Presslova, 6, Prague-Smichov). 


Minis‘ 


Minis 


Depar 


——— Minis: 





3 Handles labor relations at large. 
4 Labor questions relating to workers in mines; legislation; insurance statistics. 
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DENMARK 


Social Ministry (address, Copenhagen) : 
F. H. J. Borgbjerg, secretary. 
Labor board— 
J. A. O. Vater, director, 
25 Amaliegade, Copenhagen. 
Labor and factory inspection department— 
Jacob K. Lindberg, director, 25 Amaliegade, Copenhagen. 
Workmen’s compensation board— 
Gustav Philipsen, president, 3 Kongens Nytorv, Copenhagen. 


DUTCH INDIES 


Department of Justice: 
Labor bureau— 
Dr. A. G. Vreede, director. 


ECUADOR 


Ministry of Publie Instruction (address, Quito) : 
Department of labor— 
Pablo A. Vasconez, minister. 


ESTHONIA 


Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare (address, Reval) : 


A. Keren, ministe-. 
FINLAND 


Ministry of Social Affairs (address, Helsingfors) : 
Einar B6édék, minister. 
General depa/ tment— 
Niilo A. Mannio, director. 


FRANCE 


Ministry of Labor («ddress, Rue de Grenelle, 127, Paris) : 
———., minister. 





GERMANY 


Ministry of Labor (address, Seharnhorststrasse, 35, Berlin N. W., 40): 
Dr. H. Brauns, minister. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Ministry of Labor (address, Montagu House, Whitehall, London, 8S. W. 1): 
Rt. Hon. Thomas Shaw, minister. 


GREECE 


Ministry of National Economy (address, Rue Valoalitou, 3, Athens) : 
Directorate of labor and social welfare— 
Mr. Mitsotakis, director. 


GUATEMALA 


Ministry of Public Works (address, Guatemala) : 
Dr. Rafael D. Ponciano, minister. 


HAITI 


Department of Public Works (address, Port au Prince): 
Luc. Theard, minister. 


HONDURAS 


Ministry of the Interior (address, Tegucigalpa): 
Tiburcio Carias, minister. 
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HUNGARY 


Ministry of Social Welfare and Labor (address, Kyralyi Palota, Budapest) : 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Vass, minister. 


INDIA 


Department of Industries (address, Delhi): 
A. G. Clow, I. C. 8., controller. 


ITALY 


Ministry of National Economy (Rome): 
O. Corvino, minister. 
JAPAN 


Bureau of Social Affairs (address, Tokyo) : 
Hiroshi Ikeda, commissioner. 
Kakichi Kawarada, director of the first division of the bureau.® 
‘Daijiro Tsugita, director of the second division of the bureau.® 


LATVIA 


Department of Labor (address, Riga): 
A. Krievins, minister. 
LITHUANIA 


Ministry of Home Affairs (address, Kaunas) : 
Mr. Zalkauskas, minister. 


LUXEMBURG 


General Directorate of Agriculture, Industry, and Social Welfare (address, 
Arlon): 
Division of commerce, industry, and labor— 
Adolphe Scholtus, chief. 
MEXICO 


Department of Industry, Commerce, and Labor (address, Mexico City) : 
Sefior Manuel Perezifio, secretary. 


. NETHERLANDS 
i, of Labor, Commerce, and Industry (address, Beznidenhout, The 
ague) : 
Labor division— . 
Dr. J. Westhoff, chief. 
Labor inspectorate— 


C. J. Ph. Zaalberg, director general. 
NEW ZEALAND 


Departmert of Labor (address, Wellington) : 
The Hon. G. J. Anderson, minister. 


NICARAGUA 


Minister of Public Works (address, Managua). 
Fernando Solorzano, minister. 


NORWAY 


Ministry of Social Affairs (address, Viktoria terrasse, 11-13, Christiania) : 
General division— 
O. F. S. Vogt, general secretary. 


PANAMA 


Ministry of Public Works (address, Panama) : 
J. A. Jimenez, secretary. 





5 Deals with general affairs concerning labor; carrying out of factory laws, miners, and interna! ion! 


6 Has charge of social insurance, relief of unemployment, protection of children, charities, and +{111' 
relative to social work. [264] 
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PARAGUAY 


\Ministry of the Interior (address, Asuncion) : 
; Sefior Don Modesto Guggiari, minister. 


PERSIA 
Ministry of Commerce, Agriculture, and Public Works (address, Teheran). 
PERU 


Ministry of Public Works (address, Lima): 
Manuel Masiar, minister. 


POLAND 


Ministry of Labor and Social Assistance (address, Place Dombrowski, 1, 
Warsaw): 
Labor protection department— 
M. Klott de Heidenfeld, acting director. 
Labor inspection— 
M. Klott de Heidenfeld, chief labor inspector. 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce (address, Elektoralna 2, Warsaw): 
Bureau for labor questions (under industrial department) — 
T. Hiz, chief. 
Bureau for labor questions (under department of mines and foundries)— 
H. Adamowicz, chief. 
Bureau of labor questions and social insurance (under department of Upper 
Silesian affairs)— 
J. Lebiedzik, chief. 
PORTUGAL 


Ministry of Labor (address, Lisbon) : 
Julio Ernesto de Lima Duque, minister. 


RUMANIA 


Ministry of Public Health, Labor, and Social Welfare (address, Strada Wilson, 
Bucharest) : 
N. Chirculesco, minister. 
General labor directorate— 
I. Setlacec, director general. 


SALVADOR 


Ministry of the Interior, Industry and Agriculture (address, San Salvador): 
Dr. Marcos A. Letona, undersecretary. 


KINGDOM OF THE SERBS, CROATS, AND SLOVENES 


Ministry of Social Policy (address, Belgrade) : 
Protection of workers division— 


Mr. Kuzelj, chief. 
SIAM 


Ministry of Commerce (address, Bangkok) : 
Board of commercial development (deals with labor matters)— 
H. R. H. The Prince of Chandaburi, president. 


SPAIN 


Ministry of Labor, Commerce and Industry (address, Paseo de la Castellana, 
3, Madrid) : 
Technical office for labor questions— 
Technical advisers— 
D. Ricardo Oyuelos Perez. 
D. Juan Relinque. 
Subdirectorate of labor— 
D. Felipe Gomez Cano, assistant director. 


SWEDEN 


Ministry of Social Affairs (address, Mynttorget 2, Stockholm): 
Labor and social welfare section— 
H. J. V. Nissen, chief. 
[265] 
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SWITZERLAND 


Federal Department of National Economy (address, Palais Federal, 
Federal labcr office— 
H. Pfister, director. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


State Department of Mines and Industries (address, Pretoria) : 
Labor division— 
Maj. J. J. Naudé, chief inspector. 


URUGUAY 


Ministry of Industry (address, Montevideo) : 
National labor office— 
Eduardo B. Anaya, director. 


VENEZUELA 


Ministry of Public Works (address, Caracas) : 
Dr. Antonio Alamo, minister. 
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Official—United States 


CoLorADO.—Coal Mine Inspection Department. Eleventh annual report, 1923. 
Denver, 1924. 94 pp. Illus. 


The average number of men employed during 1923 in Colorado coal mines was 
13,277, a slightly smaller number than in 1922. There were two mine disasters, 
in one of which 10 men lost their lives and in the other 6. The total lives 
lost were 66, or 4.97 per 1,000 men employed. This was a slight improvement 
over the preceding year, in which there were 74 fatalities, or a rate of 5.5 deaths 
per 1,000 employees. The nonfatal accidents numbered 1,679, or 126.46 per 
1,000 men employed. 

Ipano.—Inspector of Mines. Twenty-fifth annual report of the mining industry 
of Idaho, for the year 1923. [Boise, 19247). 221 pp. 

The 1923 report of the State inspector of mines of Idaho gives an account of 


nining activities during the year in the different counties, of the mineral resources . 


of the State, and of the mine fires and the mine-rescue and first-aid work. The 
average number of men employed in mining operations during 1923 was 6,000 
and the average wages paid after March 16, at which time there was a general wage 
increase, ranged from $4.25 to $5.75 per day in the various occupations. There 
were 26 fatal accidents during the year, 607 accidents which resulted in more 
than 14 days lost time, and 733 in which the time lost amounted to from 1 to 14 
days. The number of accidents was greater than in any of the preceding three 
years. 

Inp1ANA.—Legislative Reference Bureau. Yearbook of the State of Indiana for 

the year 1923. Indianapolis, 1924. vi, 1231 pp. 

Data from this volume are published on pages 127, 159, and 241 of this issue 
of the Monruiy Lasor Review. 

Kansas.—Court of Industrial Relations. Coal Mine Inspection and Mine 
Rescue Departments. Annual report, 1922. Topeka, 1924. 144 pp. 

This report contains, in addition to various mining statistics, a report of the 
accidents occurring in 1922. A total of 9,626 men was employed in the mining 
operations of the State. There were 9 fatal accidents and 618 nonfatal accidents. 
The number of tons of coal produced per accident was 5,693. 

New Yorx.—Department of Farms and Markets. A study of farm labor in 
Seneca County, New York. Albany, 1924. 69 pp. Agricultural bulletin 164. 

In this report the living and working conditions on 199 farms in a prosperous 
general farming region of central New York are shown. The data cover hours, 
wages, seasonal distribution of work, amount of work done and number of days 
worked per year, sources of farm labor, factors influencing the efficiency of farm 
labor, relations between employers and employees, the relation of tenancy to 
farm labor, school attendance of farm children, and housing. 

Unirep Stares.—Congress. House of Representatives. Committee ‘on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. Restriction of immigration. Hearings on H. R. 
5, H. R. 101, H. R. 561, H. R. 6540, January 14, 19, 21, 22, 28, and 29, 


February 12, 1924. Washington, 1924. pp. 915-1175. 68th Cong., 1st 
sess. Serial 2—A. 
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Unirep Sratres.—Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Eeo),,),. 


ics. Farm labor in Massachusetts, 1921, by Josiah C. Folsom. Washi» i, 
1924. 26 pp. Department bulletin No. 1220. 


A résumé of this report is given on pages 38 to 41 of this issue of the Mo 
Lapor Review. 





Organization and development of a cooperative citrus-fruit mc 
agency, by A. W. McKay and W. Mackenzie Stevens. Washington. 
68 pp. Illus., charts. Department bulletin No. 1237. 


A detailed account of the history, organization, and development of the (4); 


fornia citrus industry, and particularly of the California Fruit Growers’ Fx. 
and the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co.; of the services rendered by the cooperati, 
exchange; and of the fundamentals of the exchange system. An appendix give. 
the marketing plan adopted by the fruit growers of southern Califor: 


articles of incorporation of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, and [orig 


of a crop contract, a contract between a district exchange and a local assoc i:i{ ion. 
and a contract between a district exchange and the Exchange. 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Wages and hovwrs of 


labor in the automobile tire industry, 1923. Washington, 1924. 
Bulletin No. 358. Wages and hours of laber series. 


Advance data from this report were published in the Monrariy LaBor Reyirw 
for November, 1923 (pp. 103-105). 
——— Children’s Bureau. The welfare of children in cotton-growing «arvas of 
Texas. Washington, 1924. v, 838 pp. Bureau publication No. 134. , 
Asummary of this report is published on pages 128 to 130 of this issue of the 
MonTaiy Lasor Review. 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. Proceedings of the national con- 
ference on vocational rehabilitation of civilian disabled, held at Washingion, 
D. C., February 4-8, 1924. Washington, 1924. x, 162 pp. Bulletin \o. 
93. Cwilian vocational rehabilitation series, No. 8. 
An account of the proceedings of this conference was given in the Monvruty 
Lasor Review for March, 1924 (pp. 156-159). 
—— -~—— Trade and industrial education. Washington, 1924. vii, 112 pp. 
Bulletin No.17. Trade andindustrial education serves, No.1. Revised edition. 
Deals with the organization and administration of all-day schools, part-time 
schools, and evening schools, and with teacher training. The bulletin, originally 
published in 1918, has been revised and brought up to date, the section on train- 
ing of teachers being new. The purpose is to furnish practical information on 
methods of organizing and managing trade and industrial schools and classes 
under the national vocational education act. 
The bulletin in its present form may be considered as an official answer to 
the many inquiries concerning matters of policy in trade and industrial euca- 


tion, including teacher training, and supersedes all previous bulletins of the 
trade and industrial series dealing with these matters. 


- Federal Reserve Board. Prices in the United States and abroad, 1919 1‘). 
Washington, 1924. v, 63 pp. 

Wholesale price indexes compiled by the Federal Reserve Board are presciited 
in this bulletin for the United States, England, France, Canada, and Japan for 
the five years 1919 to 1923. The indexes afford an opportunity for interna' ional 
comparisons through use of uniform methods in the selection, grouping, and 0 ig!'- 
ing of commodities. In the number and selection of commodities, effort has bccn 
made to secure as much uniformity as possible, although they have been varied 
sufficiently to give importance and representation to commodities whic!) °' 
peculiar to the industry and economy of each country. As the rate of exchange 
is so closely allied to prices, tables are given showing the variations in exchange 
in the different countries, as well as figures showing the relative purcliasin¢ 
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power of currencies, calculated by combining price index numbers and foreign 
exchange quotations. Actual prices for the five years are given for wheat, corn, 
cotton, coal, and pig iron for each of the five countries. 
UniteD States. Library of Congress. Division of Bibliography. A list of 
references on negro migration. ashington, 1923. 6 pp., typewritten. 

A list, mainly of magazine articles, of material relating to the negro exodus of 
the last few years, dating from 1917 to 1923. The list contains one or two books 
and articles dealing with earlier migrations. 








A short list of references on wages of women in the United States. 
Washington, 1923. 7 pp., typewritten. 


Official—F oreign Countries 


AusTRALIA (WESTERN AUSTRALIA).—Department of Mines. Report on miners’ 
phthisis in South Africa, by James Cornell. Perth, 1922. vi, 99 pp. 


This report deals with the methods in use in South African mines to combat 
the dangers of miners’ phthisis, including dust-prevention regulations, types of 
drills and machines in use, ventilation, and proposed amendments to the mining 
regulations. The appendixes contain a list of publications on the subject, the 
consolidated miners’ phthisis act of 1919, the report of the committee on dust 
sampling of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines, regulations of the miners’ phthisis 
prevention committee, and notes by the State mining engineer of Western 
Australia on the information collected by the author of the report. 
CanaADA.—Bureau of Statistics. The Canada year book, 1922-23. Official 


statistical annual of the resources, history, institutions and social and economic 
conditions of the Dominion. Ottawa, 1924. xxviii, 1038 pp. 


Section 10 of the above publication deals with labor, wages, and prices. 


__ 


—— Department of Labor. Thirteenth annual report on labor vrganization in 
Canada (for the calendar year 1923). Ottawa, 1924. 285 pp. 


Statistics from this publication are given on pages 225 and 226 of this issue of 
the Montuiy Lapor Review. 
—— (Nova Scort1a).—-Commission on the hours of labor, wages, and working 


conditions of women employed in industrial occupation. Report. Hali- 
faz, 1923. 28 pp. 


Gives the results of an inquiry made in 1920 into conditions affecting women 
industrially employed in Nova Scotia. In general, hours were about 10 a day, 
with a Saturday half-holiday. Wages ranged from less than $5 a week to $25 and 
over. Of 2,031 women whose actual weekly earnings for a specified week were 
learned, 18.7 per cent received under $7 and 56.9 under $10. Working conditions 
varied, there being no generally accepted standard. ‘The commission concluded 
that a large number of women in the Province were working for less than a living 
wage, that hours were unduly long, and that there was need of better factory 
legislation and more provision for factory inspection. 

—— Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1928. Halifax, 1924. 33 pp. 

A digest of this report is given on pages 197 and 198 of this issue of the 
Monraiy Lapor Review. 


— (OntTario).— Department of Mines. Thirty-second annual report, being 
Vol. XXXII, Part VI, 1923. Toronto, 1923. iii, 104 pp. 


The report contains brief accident statistics, which show that mining accidents 
in the Province of Ontario in 1922 resulted in 30 fatalities and 1,398 nonfatal 
injuries. 

—— Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1923. Toronto, 1924. 69 pp. 

A digest of this report is given on pages 198 and 199 of this issue of the 
Monruiy Lasor Review. 
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Canapa. (QuEBeEc).—Secretary’s Department. Bureau of Statistics. 
yearbook [1923]. Quebec, 1923. xx, 419 pp. 


Among the subjects treated in this volume that are of special interest to |.:\)o, 
are price fluctuations, organized labor, strikes, unemployment, employry¢; 
bureaus, labor inspection, industrial accidents, and people’s cooperative }.))) 


Fintanp.—|(Socialministeriet. Férsikringsbyrin.} Understédskassor 19 dy 
Helsingfors, 1924. 93 pp. Finlands officiella statistik, XXVI. Arbets 


Stat Siv¢ al 





tik, B. 

Report for the year 1922 on operations of mutual benefit societies in Pin). ),¢ 
The report covers activities of 277 relief funds proper and 106 ‘‘circles,”’ oy 4 
total of 383 mutual benefit societies. 

[Socialministeriet.] Statistiska Centralbyrin. Finlands folkmédngd d:» 31 


December 1920 (enligt férsamlingarnas kyrkobécker). III delen. Den 
rande befolkningens fordelning efter yrke och ndring samt stdllning inom },:- 
hdllet. Helsingfors, 1924. 55,91 pp. Finlands officiella statistik, VJ. Be- 
folkningsstatistik 56:8. 

Census of Finland’s population in 1920 according to occupation. 

Great Britain.—Industrial Court. Decisions 748 to 860, January 1, 1923, to 
December 31, 1923. Volume V. London, 1924. xx, 196 pp. 

A list of the cases heard and text of the decisions rendered, by the Industria] 
Court during the year. 

Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Fourth annual report, 1923. L 
1924. G5 pp. 

The report gives an account of the general investigations taken up during the 
year, which include studies of the effects of rest periods, accident causation, 
design of machinery, occupational sickness and mortality, special studies of 
conditions in the glass and jute industries and in post-office work, and the result 
of researches relating to muscular work. Part 2 of the report contains pera’ 
contributions of investigators on the following subjects: General psychological 
problems confronting an investigator; The method of grouping by differ: 
tests; The training of industrial operatives, with special refereice to cotton 
weaving; and The use and significance of the kata-thermometer. 








Mines Department. Retail prices and qualities of household coal. London, 
1924. 89 pp. Cmd. 2117. 


Contains the report of a conference, held March 18, 1924, between the Secretary 
for Mines and representatives of the Coal Merchants’ Federation of (reat 
Britain, concerning the causes and justification for the spread between the 
pithead price of coal to the merchants and the retail price to the public, auc «iso 
a series of written questions addressed to the Federation as a result of th 
ference, and the reply thereto sent by the Federation. The conference was 
called by the Secretary for Mines because of parliamentary questions addressed 
to him voicing dissatisfaction with both the price and the quality of house)old 
coal. The final document in the report, a letter sent to the Merchants’ Feccra- 
tion after receiving their memorandum in reply to the written questions, seems to 
indicate that the results of the conference were not satisfactory. 

National House Building Committee. Report on the present position 11 (/¢ 
building industry, with regard to the carrying out of a full housing proyrom, 


having particular reference to the means of providing an adequate suj)!) ¢! 
labor and materials, London, 1924. 37 pp. Cmd. 2104. 


A summary of this report is published on pages 185 to 187 of this issue «' the 
Montuiy Lasor REvIEw. 


(ScorLanp).—Board of Agriculture. Report for the year ending Deco 
31, 1923. Edinburgh, 1924. 89 pp. Cmd. 2121. 


Contains material on land settlement in Scotland under the various acts, °1\' 
on agricultural education, agricultural cooperation, rural credit (including |02!* 
to agricultural cooperative or credit societies), etc. 
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[yTERN ATION AL Lapor Orrice.—I/ndustrial life in Soviet Russia, 1917-19298. 

" Geneva, 1924. 260 pp. Studies and reports, series B (economic conditions) 

No. 14. 

This volume contains Soviet legislation relating to wages, collective agree- 
nents, settlement of disputes, regulation of the labor market, social insurance, 
bor inspection, and trade-unions. There is also an account of economic and 
orking conditions as far as it is possible to determine them from the sources, 
4) of the laws, Government decrees, and statistics and other information taken 
»m Soviet publications. 


{vion OF Sours Arrica.—{ Department of the Interior and of Public Health 
and of Education.] Office of Census and Statistics. Statistics of produc- 
tion. Pretoria, 1924. lv, 73 pp. 

Gives, in English and in Dutch, statistics of factories and productive indus- 

ries, exclusive of mining and quarrying, for the year ending June 30, 1922; 

number of employees in each industry, and average salaries and wages. 


Unofficial 


AveRICAN MANAGEMENT AssoctiaTION. Housing employees. New York, 20 
Vesey Street, 1924. 11 pp. Convention address series, No. 9. 


A summary of this report is given on pages 184 and 185 of this issue of the 
MontHty LaBor REVIEW. 















Personnel administration in companies of 1,000 or less employees. New 
York, 1924. 28 pp. Convention address series, No. 10. 


A collection of addresses delivered at the convention of the American Man- 
ement Association in October, 1923. The subjects cover various phases of 
personnel work in small companies, including employment methods, health 
ervice, safety, and general welfare. 
foworicK, Epwarp 8. Man power in industry. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 
1924. x, 888 pp. American business series. 
The general problems common to all kinds of industrial enterprises are dis- 
ised by the author in relation to the methods which have been developed in 
wdjusting the human relationships in industry. There is a selected list of 
references covering the different subjects treated. 
Ey, Owen. Railway rates and cost of service. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1924. 2,148 pp. Hart, Schaffner & Marz prize essays, XXXVI. 
The various theories and policies which have been followed in the fixing of 
nilway freight and passenger rates by the railroads and by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are discussed in relation to different economic and social 
problems. 
Hook, ALFRED. The workers share. London, Labor Publishing Co. (Lid.), 
1924. viti, 124 pp. 
The workers’ share in the products of industry is discussed by the writer from 
he socialistic standpoint. 
INSTITUTE OF Economics. Miners’ wages and the cost of coal, by Isador Lubin. 


New York, McGraw-Hill Bovk Co. (Inc.), 1924. xiv, 316 pp. Investigations 
in industry and labor. 


The effects of the wage system in the bituminous coal industry on the cost 
fcoal and on coal conservation are analyzed in this study. The wage rates in 
he organized coal fields are determined by joint conference of representatives of 
mployers and employees of four central coal States. This system of wage 
letermination has a direct bearing upon the problems confronting the coal in- 
lustry, and the study attempts to determine the economic principles underlying 
he present wage system, the way in which these principles have been applied 
i fixing wage rates, and the effect the wage system of the organized coal fields 
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has had on the general consuming public, the operator, and the miner. pare 
ticalarly in relation to the cost of coal, development of mines and ise ¢ seit 
machinery, competition, the ability of the mines profitably to install a),;| se os 
labor-saving devices, and the general economic status of the various grojipg of * Th 
miners in different sections of the country. be be 
work 
| 


stead 


was 


JOHNSEN, Jutia_E. Selected articles on Government ownership of coal sine; 
New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1923. lv, 392 pp. The handbook series. * 


This a collection, primarily for debaters, of articles dealing with the ea 
problem. The material has been grouped according to character, whether of , 
general nature or on the affirmative or negative side of the question. They 
is also a section dealing with Government price control and an extensive })j})! 
raphy is included. 


aD in 
for al 
. is to 
10g: BB In bi 
jas Ii 
Kopatp, Sytvia. Rebellion in labor unions. New York, Boni & Liverigi; am 
1924. 293 pp. “7 » hos 

A study of recent trends towards insurgency in trade-union ranks as exeniplifieg Th 
by the conflict between [llinois-miners and their officials in 1919, the ‘ovtigy” 
rail strike of April, 1920, the printers’ vacation movement of 1919, ard the 
New York web pressmen’s strike which took place in September, 1923. These 
strikes, three of them local in scope and one national, are considered symp. 
tomatic of a definite tendency among the rank and file of trade-union mem)er 
to rebel against the authority of their officials. 
NationaL City Bank or New York. The fallacy of price fixing, by Ceory é 
E. Roberts. New York, 1924. 29 pp. Ste 
The object of this address, which was delivered before a group of farmers and § Unio: 
students of agricultural problems in the Middle West, is to show the fundamenta| 
unsoundness of attempts at price fixing for any one class of producers. While 
the principles considered are general, the application is particularly to the « vestioy 
of Government relief for the farmers. Co 
along 
inval: 


SeCR 


Ta 
tory 


NaTIonaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Legal restrictions on hours of work 
in the United States. New York, 1924. v, 125 pp. Research report \ >». 63. 


The legal regulation of working hours in industry in the United States varies 
greatly in different sections of the country. In this report an analysis is made of 
the various laws, showing the laws relating to maximum hours for men, women, 
and children; regulation of night work and rest periods; the methods of enforce- 
ment; and cases in which their constitutionality has been contested. The tables 
show the distribution of wage earners in manufacturing industries, by prevailing 
hours of labor, in 1909, 1914, 1919, and 1921; the industries and occu) .tious 
covered by maximum hours-of-work legislation for women and children a1)‘ for 
men in 1923, by States; and hours-of-work legislation in 1923, by States. 
NationaL Sarety Counci. Education Section. An introduction to safely 

education. Chicago [(1924?]. 93 pp. 

A compilation based on existing courses of study in the public schools. The 
book is considered only as an introduction to the problem of safety education 
and will be followed by other publications containing material for safety |cssons 
suitable for the different grades. The appendixes contain accident statistics, 
instructions in first aid to the injured, a suggested plan for school safety organiza 
tions, and sample forms for reports. 
ete he The houses of the workers. London, T. Fisher Unwin (Lid.), 192}. 

PP. 

A study of the housing problem of England, beginning with a survey of ti 
situation in 1919, and giving an account of the efforts which have since bee: mate 
to meet the most urgent. needs of the country. The various kinds of |: 
built under the Government schemes are described rather fully, and some (igure 
are given as to the extent to which the different agencies to which the s\)sily 
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yas offered took advantage of it. The difficulties in the way of carrying out the 
original scheme are discussed, and the successive measures adopted after it was 
jinquished are given, including an account of the rent restriction act of 1923. 
The writer points out that it is quite impossible, under existing conditions, 
to build houses of which the economic rent will be within the reach of the poorer 
yorkers, that slum conditions and overcrowding are alarmingly common and are 
steadily increasing, and that health and decency and social security alike demand 
an improvement in the situation. The first step, he holds, is ‘‘to build houses 
for all those who can afford to pay an economic rent for them,’’ and the second 
is to secure skilled and competent management for the houses already existing. 
In both movements public enterprise should step in where private enterprise 
has failed to meet the need. Much stress is laid on the effect of good manage- 
ment in making and keeping houses habitable which otherwise tend to sink into 
a hopelessly insanitary condition. 
The book contains a bibliography of housing material. 


re 


SecRETARIAT DES PayYsANSs suISsEsS. Enquéte sur les associations agricoles de la 
Suisse en 1920. Brougg, 1923. 93 pp. Publication No. 68. 

Takes up each of the various types of agricultural associations, giving a direc- 
tory of societies, year of organization, membership, etc. 

—— Sténogramme des débats de l’assemblée ordinaire des délégués de |’ Union 
suisse des Paysans, May 2, 1923. Brougg, 1923. 95 pp. Publication No. 
73. 

Stenographic report of discussions of delegates to meeting of Swiss Peasants’ 

Union at Berne, May 2, 1923. 

— Vingt-cinquiéme rapport annuel du comité directeur de l’Union suisse des 
Paysans et du Secretariat des Paysans suisses, 1922. Brougg, 1928. 128 
pp. Publication No. 72. 


Contains an account of activities of the Swiss Peasants’ Union, including its work 
along the lines of legislation which is of interest to agriculturists, old age, life, 
invalidity, and accident insurance, etc. 
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